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PREFACE 


T HERE are indications .that the progress of 
nursery education in this country will, during 
the next few years, proceed much more rapidly 
than has hitherto been the case ; and this book has 
been written in response to the need, frequently 
expressed by many whose duty or inclination leads 
them to take an interest in the subject, for a single 
volume that should bring together in convenient form 
much scattered information relating to the growth, 
organization, and function of the nursery school and 
nursery class as an integral part of our educational 
system. 

In matters of fact I have taken pains to ensure 
accuracy and, where possible, to give the sources of 
information. In matters of opinion it should be under- 
stood that responsibility for the views expressed is 
entirely my own. 

It has been my good fortune to have had my interest 
in the nursery school movement aroused and streng- 
thened by personal associations with Margaret McMillan 
and other pioneers who are happily still engaged in 
shaping the course of future developments in this 
field and upon whose inspiration, wise guidance, and 
encouragement I have drawn heavily. In this regard 
it would be difficult to express adequately my sense of 
indebtedness to Miss Grace Owen, Miss Lillian de 
Lissa, and Miss Margaret Drummond. 
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I am grateful to directors of education, medical 
officers, and superintendents of nursery schools who 
have, from time to time, allowed me facilities for 
observation and have kindly supplied information and 
material. 

Acknowledgments and thanks are particularly due to 
the Board of Education for their courtesy in supplying 
certain information not otherwise available ; to the 
Controller, H.M. Stationery Office, for permission to 
quote from numerous official reports ; to the Publica- 
tions Department of the League of Nations, Geneva, 
for permission to reproduce the nutrition tables from 
the Interim and Final Reports of the Mixed Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations on * The Relation of 
Nutrition to Health, Agriculture, and Economic 
Policy ’ ; to Sir Frederick Menzies, Medical Officer 
of Health and School Medical Officer to- the London 
County Council, for medical cards and other material ; 
to Dr. G. A. Auden, School Medical Officer for the 
City of Birmingham, for valuable information ; to 
Dr. G. E. St. Clair Stockwell, School Medical Officer 
for the City of Leeds, Dr. T. W. Hill, Deputy Medical 
Officer, and Mr. Chas. E. Cranfield, Town Clerk and 
Education Officer for West Ham, Dr. A. T. W. Powell, 
Medical Officer of Health and School Medical Officer, 
and the Education Committee of Walthamstow, for 
permitting the publication of menu charts and other 
material ; to Dr. C. A. Paulusz, School Medical 
Officer for Warrington, Dr. Alex Morrison, School 
Medical Officer for Derby, Dr. Annie Sykes, Assistant 
School Medical Officer, Sheffield, and Dr. Jessie 
Balsillie, Medical Officer for Maternity and Child 
Welfare, Stoke-on-Trent, for valuable material ; and 
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to Sir Fredk. Mander for permission to reprint the 
temperature chart from the memorandum of the 
National Union of Teachers on Rural Education. 
I ask the indulgence of others from whom I have quoted 
less extensively without specific permission. 

For plans and photographs I have to thank Mr. 
F. P. Armitage, Director of Eduqation for the City of 
Leicester ; Dr. C. F. Strong, Director of Education 
for Tottenham ; Mr. H. Sanderson, Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor for Accrington ; the Architects' Journal ; 
the St. Pancras House Improvement Society Ltd. ; 
the Gas, Light and Coke Company ; the London 
School of Hygiene (for the photograph of the Cynthia 
Mosley Nursery School) ; the Hon. Secretary of the 
Somerstown Nursery School ; Miss Z. D. Brown, 
Superintendent of the St. Leonard’s Nursery School, 
London ; Miss Joan Cass, Superintendent of the 
Edith Kerrison Nursery School, West Ham ; Miss 
Honor Edwards, Superintendent of the Everton Road 
Nursery School, Liverpool ; Mr. H. A. Tozer of 
Sheffield (for the photograph of household play at 
Bfoomhall Nursery School). It is a matter for great 
regret that it has been possible to publish only a very 
small proportion of the many excellent pictures that 
have been lent to me. 

I am indebted to Mr. F. V. Merriman, Chief Educa- 
tion Officer to the Reading Education Committee, for 
the prolonged loan of official reports ; and to Mr. 
F. M. Bunce, Chief Librarian of the Reading Public 
Libraries, and his staff, for their unfailing courtesy and 
assistance in procuring books that were out of print or 
difficult to come by. 

I acknowledge with gratitude the help rendered by 
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my friend Mrs. Charles Werry in typing the first 
draft. 

Finally, I cannot sufficiently express my thanks to 
Miss Grace Owen and Miss Dorothy E. May for 
reading the typescript and making valuable suggestions. 


Reading, 
February, 1938. 


Phcebe E. Cusden. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 
MOVEMENT 

T HE story of the English nursery school is one 
of the romances of our time. It is in large 
measure the story of pioneers who, having 
seen a vision of what childhood might be and of the 
nobler race that might grow out of it, spent their lives 
and energies in a supreme effort to translate that 
vision into reality in the slums of our great cities. 
In this respect the movement here differed in origin 
and purpose from that of its American counterpart ; 
for whereas in England the nursery school was 
instituted as a remedy for unsatisfactory social 
and economic conditions, in the United States it 
developed mainly as a laboratory for psychological 
research in a middle-class setting. Developments on 
both sides of the Atlantic have largely modified these 
tendencies and widened the scope of the movement in 
both countries. Thus America has, under its recon- 
struction programmes, established very many emer- 
gency nursery schools for the under-privileged sections 
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of the population ; while in England the value of 
nursery schools as a means of satisfying the psycho- 
logical and social needs of young children has become 
increasingly appreciated by parents in comfortable 
circumstances who therefore desire these facilities for 
their own children. Moreover, the view of those who 
have consistently acclaimed the nursery school as the 
indispensable basis of any sound system of education 
is becoming ever more widely accepted. 

The movement as we know it is a growth of the 
present century. Dame schools there were in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; but these were 
often little more than makeshift nurseries set up in 
the stuffy living-rooms of uneducated women who, 
in the absence of other means, adopted this method 
of earning a living. A few there were with somewhat 
higher aims, and in them the children were initiated 
all too soon into the rudiments of learning. 

One of the earliest approaches to the modern nursery 
school was made by Robert Owen who, in 1816, opened 
a school at New Lanark where children from the age 
of two were cared for while their mothers were at 
work in the mills. Under Owen’s influence other 
infants’ schools were opened in various parts of Eng lan d 
and Scotland ; but although the best of these were 
conducted in such a way as partly to justify the term 
“ well regulated, systematic nurseries ” applied to 
them in 1829 by Lord Jeffrey, in the majority of them 
the formal instruction and too rigid discipline were 
unsuited to the needs and capacities of young children. 
Moreover, the motives which led to their establish- 
ment were not so much consideration for the welfare 
of the children as the necessity to release their mothers 
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and elder brothers and sisters for work in the factories, 
mills and workshops, and the desire to accustom the 
children themselves to habits of industry so that they 
in turn might be able to take their place in the industrial 
maelstrom. 

In this connection the following passage, from the 
‘ Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education ’ 
of 20 February 1840, is significant : 

* The value of infant schools is daily rendered more 
apparent, by the evidence which transpires of the extent 
to which elementary education is interfered with, by the 
employment of the children in assisting their parents at an 
early age, not less in the agricultural occupations of rural 
districts than in the manufactories of towns .’ 1 

It is interesting to note that about this time Samuel 
Wilderspin advocated infant schools chiefly as a means 
of combating child * crime.’ 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the influence of Froebel’s ideas on the educational 
thought of the day became apparent, and growing 
importance was attached to the provision of an environ- 
ment in which joyous activity, free play and contact 
with nature could be experienced. Any tendency 
towards applying, this wholesome doctrine was, how- 
ever, counteracted by the introduction of grants and 
the accompanying system of payment by results ; for 
although, after much protest, children under six were 
exempted from individual examination, the knowledge 
that this hurdle loomed ahead affected the treatment 
even of the youngest. A tradition grew up that the 
ultimate aim of the infants’ school was to give the 

1 Quoted in Report of Consultative Committee on Infant and Nursery 
Schools, 1933, p. 15. (H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. 6d*) 
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children a thorough grounding in the elements of 
reading, writing and number ; and although in the best 
modern infants ’ schools it has been superseded by more 
enlightened methods , it is a tradition that has persisted 
to this day. It colours the outlook of the teachers even 
in the lower classes, while in the last year of the infant 
stage it is quite commonly the case that pressure is 
exerted in order to enable the children to pass with 
credit into the junior school. 

That the results of this sort of schooling were de- 
finitely harmful and defeated the object in view was 
abundantly evident to anyone who had eyes to see. 
Speaking from her experience as a Sunday School 
teacher in the ’nineties, Miss Julia Lloyd, a pioneer of 
the modem nursery school in Birmingham, said : 

‘ Our infants’ schools were far from ideal. The children 
sat iii rows before me, dull and lacking in imagination, just 
repeating parrot-wise whatever I tried to teach them .’ 1 

In an introductory memorandum to the reports of 
five women inspectors on the admission of infants to 
public elementary schools and the curriculum suitable 
for children under the age of five (190.5), the Chief 
Inspector of Public Elementary Schools said that “ the 
inspectors were agreed that children between the ages 
of three and five gained no profit intellectually from 
school instruction, and that the mechanical teaching 
which they often received dulled their imagination 
and weakened their power of independent observation. ”* 
Manifestly it was essential that young children should 

1 ‘ The Beginnings of the Nursery School Movement in Birming- 
ham.’ (Pamphlet by Julia Lloyd.) 

2 Quoted in Report of Consultative Committee on Infant and Nursery 
Schools, 1933. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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be protected from the unwholesome influences of an 
artificial civilization and allowed freedom to develop 
in an environment which should encourage normal 
healthy growth ; and towards the end of the nineteenth 
century free kindergartens began to spring up in the* 
larger cities, of the kingdom. The first of these was 
that founded at Salford in 1873 by Sir William 
Mather, who, concerned at the 'amount of under- 
nourishment apparent in the infant schools of Salford, 
opened a free kindergarten for children from the age of 
two up to six or seven. The kindergarten, built on the 
site of a cleared slum and presided over by a Kinder- 
gdrtnerin from Berlin, provided baths, meals, training, 
rest, and play, and showed what nurture could do for 
little victims of poverty and overcrowding. 

A free kindergarten was opened at Woolwich in 1900 
by Miss Adelaide Wragge, principal of the Blackheath 
Kindergarten Training College, through whom Grace 
Owen gained the inspiration for her work for the 
nursery school movement. Conducted in the upper 
part of premises which had previously ' been used 
as a mission room, it was closed four years later when 
the premises reverted to their former use. 

In 1904 a People’s Kindergarten was opened in 
Birmingham by Miss Julia Lloyd (who had earlier 
spent a year at the Pestolozzi-Froebel Haus run by 
Froebel’s great-niece in Berlin), Mr. and Mrs. Barrow 
Cadbury having built a room for the purpose at the 
back of the Friends’ Institute at Greet. This kinder- 
garten changed its name to nursery school in 1917, 
and a few years later was removed to beautifully 
planned premises provided by Mr. and Mrs. George 
Cadbury, junior, in Tiverton Road, Selly Oak. Others 
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were established, some of which are still in existence 
and have become recognized as nursery schools. These 
first kindergartens were undoubtedly inspired by the 
well-developed Free Kindergarten movement in the 
U.S.A. 

In 1908 the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education, reporting on the school attendance of 
children under five, came to the conclusion that large 
numbers of such children were in need of care and 
training, that the infants 5 schools were unsuitable for 
them, and that nursery schools were in many cases a 
practical necessity. 

It was not until Rachel and Margaret McMillan, 
by their sustained work in demonstrating the need for 
a widespread system of medical inspection and treat- 
ment, and the missionary zeal of Margaret in proclaim- 
ing the new gospel of nurture, made the cause of the 
young child a living issue, that the movement towards 
the provision of nursery schools became truly national 
and within the range of practical politics. 

This is not the place for a biography of the McMillans 
— their story has been told in Margaret’s tender and 
characteristic account of her sister’s life and work 1 and 
in Dr. Albert Mansbridge’s biography of Margaret ; 2 
- but no just account of the nursery school movement 
could be written without a reference to their labours. 

After working for some years as a private governess 
and companion, Margaret studied for the stage, and it 
was during this period of intensive training in voice 
production and music that she learnt the importance 

1 Life of Rachel McMillan, by Margaret McMillan. (Dent). 

2 Margaret McMillan— Prophet and Pioneer, by Dr. Albert Mans- 
bridge. (Dent.) 
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of correct breathing and the proper use of all the 
organs of speech, hearing, and respiration. 

It was a lesson that stood her in good stead in later 
years when she came to deal with the children in the 
nursery school at Deptford, where visitors are even 
now astonished at the beauty of tone and accent of 
children who come from some of the poorest of 
London homes. 

In 1894 Margaret McMillan was elected to a seat on 
the School Board at Bradford, where she had gone to 
live a year earlier at the request of the newly formed 
Independent Labour Party. Describing her first visit 
to an elementary school she says : 

* It was in a poor, but not a very poor, neighbourhood, but 
what we saw there will perhaps never be seen again. Happily 
it could not be seen now, when medical inspection and school 
clinics have become commonplaces of our life. Children with 
adenoids. Children with curvature. Children in every stage 
of neglect and dirt and suffering. We had just come from a 
world where the human body was almost worshipped, and 
where, in particular, the vocal organs were all tuned and 
trained to give their best. And all the while millions of 
children who urgently needed help had none. Our intentions 
hardened into a purpose .’ 1 

Something of her quality and methods may be gauged 
from the fact that immediately she discovered a need 
she set about satisfying it, whether legislative sanctions 
existed or not. Thus, because she discovered that 
‘ considerable numbers of children attend school in 
such a state of uncleanness, either personal or from 
dirty clothes, that they are objectionable to others,’ 3 she 
induced the Bradford School Board to provide school 

1 Life of Rachel McMillan , by Margaret McMillan. (Dent.) 

2 Op. cit. 
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baths. Seeing that large numbers of children were 
afflicted by ailments which she believed to be remedi- 
able, she agitated for school medical inspection ; 
recognizing the futility of trying to educate young 
minds in starved bodies she introduced a scheme for 
feeding schoolchildren. 

Meanwhile Rachel McMillan had qualified as a 
sanitary inspector and had become a travelling teacher 
of hygiene under the Kent County Council ; and when 
Margaret left Bradford to join her sister in London, 
there began that strenuous period of their lives when 
every thought and act was directed to their supreme 
task. Together they explored the dark places of the 
city. Together they saw 

‘ the stained and tumbling walls, the dark, noisy courts, 
the crowded rooms, the sodden alleys all hidden behind the 
roaring street. . . . Women who care no more. Girls whose 
youth is a kind of defiance. Children creeping on the filthy 
pavement, half naked, unwashed and covered with sores .’ 1 

They drew up schemes ; they knocked at the doors 
of authority, pleading for school meals and the provi- 
sion of health centres ; they enlisted the sympathy of 
influential people and secured support for their projects 
from generous friends; they wrote articles for the 
Press ; they held public meetings. But for a long time 
authority and the public were not interested. 

They persisted, however, and it was in no small 
measure due to their efforts that in 1906 the Education 
(Provision of Meals) Act was passed, followed in 1907 
by the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
Clause 13 of which provided for school medical inspec- 
tion ; although these measures were the immediate 

1 Op. cit. 
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outcome of the findings of an Inter-Departmental 
Committee set up in 1904 in consequence of public 
concern at the amount of physical unfitness revealed by 
the high percentage of rejections of Army recruits. 1 
For a time medical inspection did nothing very much 
more than fill books with lists of cases needing 
treatment but which remained untreated until, with 
financial help from a friend, the McMillans in 1908 
opened a treatment clinic at Bow. This was closed two 
years later and a school clinic was opened at Deptford 
in June 1910. Here treatment was given for adenoids, 
dental trouble, skin diseases, spinal curvatures. There 
were remedial exercises for misshapen little bodies and 
twisted limbs ; weak-chested children were taught how 
to breathe ; and the curative value of the open air was 
put to the test in the camp school set up in a garden, 
where children from six to fourteen years of age slept 
at night under canvas wide open to the eastern sky. 

But dirt and disease can play havoc with a small body 
in its first few years of life, and Rachel McMillan saw 
that the children, even the youngest of them, were too 
old when they started school. She knew, what Sir 
George Newman has for many years been saying in his 
official reports, that, physically and psychologically, 
under five is the crucial age, and that much of the 
physical and mental impairment which appears in 
later years can be prevented if ‘ the tap is turned off at 
the source.' So in 1911 she opened her first open-air 
nursery school in a garden, with six children under 

1 In the decennium ended 1902 official figures showed 37*6% of 
rejections on medical grounds, but it was estimated that when un- 
recorded rejections by recruiting officers were added the total reached 
60%. (See Annual Report on Recruiting 1902 and Report on Physical 
Deterioration 1904.) 
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five, one trained teacher and one girl helper who had 
herself gained health and strength in the camp. 

For the first time those slum children received the 
nurture that should be the birthright of every child • 
good food, fresh air, regular undisturbed sleep, training 
in healthy habits, happy association with their fellows, 
freedom of movement, activity suited to their growing 
minds and bodies. Two years later the London County 
Council granted the use of the Stowage site at Deptford 
at a nominal rent, and in 1914 the nursery school, 
soon to have grown to thirty, was removed to the new 
open-air nursery school which Rachel McMillan had 
planned. That first shelter, with its long southern side 
open to the air ; its low cupboards and its bathroom, 
has served as a model for other nursery schools which 
have been established by people who were set alight 
by the prophetic vision and missionary ardour of 
Margaret McMillan. For while Rachel planned and 
organized, Margaret journeyed hither and thither, 
speaking at big meetings and little meetings, confer- 
ences and committees, pouring forth searing criticisms 
of the industrial and financial experts who, ‘knowing 
nothing of children, started schools just like mills for 
the mass production of workers ’ ; showing how the 
fate of every child was sealed before the age of five ; 
pleading for sunshine and fresh air, nourishing food and 
sleep, movement and music — in a word, nurture. 

During the War years Rachel McMillan’s courage 
and tenacity of purpose triumphed over extraordinary 
difficulties (including air raids which shattered their 
house ; embarrassment caused by deserting staff ; 
the hysteria of fear-ridden people) and demonstrated 
beyond doubt that the so-called minor ailments of 
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early childhood can be prevented and cured by nurture 
and fresh air. Threatened by infections that carried off 
hundreds of their fellows, the nursery school children 
escaped, thus manifesting that ‘ not segregation but 
nurture was the door of escape. To open this door wide, 
not merely to twenty-nine children, but to the two 
millions who now ran every risk at an age when risks 
are often fatal, was no longer a problem. It was now 
an aim, an intention, a mission.’ 1 

In 1918 the Education Act, 2 sponsored by H. A. L. 
Fisher, gave to Local Education Authorities the 
power to provide or aid the provision of nursery schools 
for children over two and under five years of age, or 
such later age as might be approved by the Board of 
Education. In this respect the act was merely per- 
missive. Local authorities were not obliged to make 
provision in nursery schools for young children, neither 
were parents obliged to send their children to such 
schools. Hence progress was slow and uncertain. 
By 31 March 1919 only thirteen nursery schools had 
been recognized for grant purposes, and these were 
mainly schools which had been started by voluntary 
effort prior to 1918. 

Regulations for nursery schools, accompanied by a 
memorandum laying down the conditions to be 
observed in order to qualify for grant, were issued by 
the Board of Education in March 1919, and hopes ran 
high. Less than two years later one of those waves of 
financial restriction which always seem to follow a 
liberal gesture on the part of a government swept those 
hopes aside. In January 1921 the Board issued Circular 

1 Life of Rachel McMillan, by Margaret McMillan. (Dent.) 

* Later re-enacted in the Education Act, 1921. 
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1190, in which, in consequence of the need for national 
economy, it was stated that, for the present, proposals 
for the establishment of nursery schools could not be 
entertained, except in special circumstances and on 
an experimental basis where existing buildings were 
available. 

Nevertheless, the campaign went on. In 1923 the 
Nursery School Association was formed, with Margaret 
McMillan as its first president, Mrs. H. J. Evelegh, 
founder of the Jellicoe Nursery School, as first chair- 
man, and Grace Owen of Manchester as honorary 
secretary. Differing widely in disposition and methods 
— the one dynamic, impatient of opposition, with 
a sense of drama and a gift of oratory that made her 
propaganda a living force ; the other self-effacing, 
generous in her recognition of the ability and 
service of others, bringing to her task a capacity 
for scholarly exposition of principles and their practical 
application, and a quiet strength of purpose no less 
inspiring to those who have come within her sphere of 
influence — Margaret McMillan and Grace Owen may 
well be described as the architects of the nursery school 
movement. Their blue-prints will remain as a standard 
for future builders, whatever modifications and develop- 
ments may be demanded by advancing knowledge and 
changing circumstances. 

Under their guidance the Association set itself the 
task of making more widely known the work of nursery 
schools and the creation of a strong public opinion 
with a view to ensuring that the clauses in the Education 
Act of 1918 providing for nursery schools should be 
carried out effectively. It issued pamphlets, held 
conferences, made representations to the Board of 
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Education and the local authorities, and, with the help 
of grants from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
established itself as an active force in the campaign on 
behalf of the pre-school child and as the information 
and advisory service of the nursery school movement. 
With voice and pen its most virile members have given 
unceasing service to the cause, enthusing others and 
sparing themselves nothing in their efforts to bring 
home to the people the needs of little children and the 
best way to meet them. 

From the floor of the House of Commons and from 
numerous public platforms Viscountess Astor and Mrs. 
Wintringham have raised their voices in season and out 
of season, serving the pre-school children of the whole 
country by their indomitable championship of nursery 
schools. There are others — medical officers of health, 
directors of education, teachers, social workers — who 
have served the cause in their several ways, notably a 
group of enthusiasts on Tyneside whose work for those 
tragically depressed northern towns may properly be 
compared to that which the McMillans did for the East 
End of London. 

The movement has had a powerful ally in the person 
of Sir George Newman, Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education, who, in his absorbing annual 
reports on the health of the school child, drew attention 
to the wastage of child life and health in the critical 
years between two and five and to the efficacy of the 
nursery school as a preventive force. He showed that 
the experience gained in working the school medical ser- 
vice had proved the urgency of securing and maintaining 
the physical and mental health of the child before entry 
into the elementary schools ; and year by year, right 
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up to the time of his retirement in 1934, he emphasized 
this in terms of extraordinary frankness and vigour. 

At its third annual meeting in 1927 the Nursery 
School Association passed a resolution expressing the 
desire that the Education Act of 1921 be so amended 
as to make it incumbent upon local education authori- 
ties to establish nursery schools, and this subsequently 
received the support of a number of educational 
and social organisations. Demands in the House of 
Commons for more nursery schools met with small 
encouragement until 1929, when a fresh impetus was 
given to the movement by the issue of a circular to local 
authorities over the signatures of Mr. Arthur Green- 
wood and Sir Charles Trevelyan (Minister of Health 
and President of the Board of Education respectively), 
drawing attention to the needs of the pre-school child 
and urging the provision of nursery schools for the 
nurture and education of children between two and 
five, and the inclusion, when planning new infants’ 
schools, of proper provision for those between three 
and five. 

In the following year nine new nursery schools were 
opened, as against nine in the whole of the previous 
nine years, thus bringing the total number up to forty. 
Plans for twelve others were approved by the Board, 
and preliminary proposals for fifteen more were sub- 
mitted. Moreover , many education authorities included 
nursery schools in the three-year programmes of 
educational development which were then being 
prepared. 

Unfortunately the financial crisis of 1931 intervened 
and, except for the efforts of various voluntary agencies, 
progress was practically stopped for the next four or 
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five years ; and this at a time when industrial depression 
and widespread unemployment made it more than ever 
necessary that adequate measures for safeguarding the 
bodies and minds of young children should be available. 

The evidences of malnutrition amongst large sections 
of the population were masked by the averages and 
none too high standards of official reports ; but the 
overcrowding and slum conditions in which many 
thousands of people were obliged to live had at last 
been borne in upon the public conscience, and various 
attempts were made to deal with this problem through 
a number of Housing Acts. Slum clearance schemes 
were projected and talked about ; vast new housing 
estates sprang up ; and in many of them the social 
amenities necessary to turn dormitories of bricks and 
mortar into living communities were not thought of 
until practically all the available sites were covered 
with bright new houses, each with its little square of 
garden, which could hardly compensate for the absence 
of schools, churches, shops, and the neighbourly 
commerce of city streets. 

The opportunity for comprehensive planning of new 
communities was unexampled, as was pointed out in a 
letter to The Times in October 1933 signed by the Arch- 
bishop of York, officers of the Nursery School Associa- 
tion and others. The letter drew attention to the danger 
of concentration solely on the substitution of new 
houses for old and to the conditions necessary for 
securing satisfactory family life in the new communities. 
In particular the needs of the children of pre-school 
age were stressed and a strong appeal was made for the 
reservation of sites for nursery schools in connection 
with all new housing schemes. The economic and 
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social aspects of the matter were not overlooked, as will 
be seen from the following extract : 

‘ It is now widely recognized that the open-air nursery 
school supplies what is wanted in the best way yet devised. 
It provides the needed space for the little children’s active 
growth, it supplies medical supervision and healthy con- 
ditions, it gives each child opportunity for sound and happy 
mental and social training in close co-operation with the 
home. Thus physical and mental health for the future is 
assured, and a measure that may look like a luxury to some 
is seen to be no less than a national economy .’ 1 

The appeal, followed as it was by the vigorous cam- 
paign carried on by the Association, had some effect, 
and a number of education committees responded to 
the appeal and reserved sites for nursery schools when 
drawing up their re-housing schemes. 

Meanwhile the Save the Children Fund, ever on the 
alert to relieve the sufferings of children in any part 
of the globe, set up a committee to open nurseries in 
the distressed areas. The Emergency Open-Air Nur- 
series Committee, mainly financed by the Save the 
Children Fund, the National Council of Social Service, 
the Pilgrim Trust and Viscountess Astor, M.P., and 
working through local committees, had by the end of 
I 933 opened eight emergency nurseries. The co- 
operation of the Unemployed Occupational Centres 
was secured, and in most cases the buildings were 
erected by unemployed men, who gave their services 
voluntarily, although this practice was discontinued 
at a later stage in deference to those who saw certain 
dangers in admitting the principle of unpaid labour for 
work of this sort. Furniture and equipment for the 

1 Letter in The Times , 17 October 1933. 
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voluntary nurseries continued to be made in the 
occupational centres, however. 

Trained nursery school teachers were put in charge 
of the emergency nurseries, all except one of which 
were subsequently recognized by the Board of Educa- 
tion as nursery schools and qualified for grant. 

A few other schools were opened by voluntary effort, 
and by the end of 1933 there were fifty-nine recognized 
nursery schools in England, thirty-two of which were 
maintained by local authorities and twenty-seven by 
voluntary committees. 



CHAPTER II 


SUBSEQUENT PROGRESS— 1933 TO 1937 

I N July 1933 the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education issued its report on the training 
and teaching of children attending nursery schools 
and infants’ departments of public elementary schools 
and the further development of such educational 
provision for children up to the age of seven-plus. 1 

Excellent as the report is as a survey of the history 
of infant and nursery schools and of the principles 
underlying infant education, its recommendations are 
disappointing in that they appear to evade several 
important issues. The report deals in a comprehensive 
fashion with the physical, mental, and emotional needs 
of young children ; striking evidence is offered which 
serves to emphasize the importance of all those things 
that can be summed up in the word ‘ nurture ’ ; 
the efficacy of the nursery school as a preventive and 
remedial agency, its beneficent influence on home life 
and its undoubted educational value are recognized. 
Yet while the committee express the opinion that ‘ the 
fundamental purpose of the nursery school or class is to 
reproduce the healthy conditions of a good nursery 
in a well-managed home, and thus to provide an en- 
vironment in which the health of the young child — 
physical, mental, and moral — can be safeguarded ’, 
1 Infant and Nursery Schools. (H.M. Stationery Office, as. 6d.) 
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they go no further than to propound the view that the 
nursery school is ‘ a desirable adjunct to the national 
system of education, and that in districts where the 
housing and general economic conditions are seriously 
below the average a nursery school should, if possible, 
be provided Admitting that the nursery school has 
a value of its own as an educational instrument, that 
it might be expected to have a beneficial influence upon 
the schools and to provide a centre for the investigation 
of problems of child nurture and development, they 
suggest that ‘ apart from purely social and economic 
considerations model nursery schools for children from 
the age of two onwards are educationally desirable 
and that they should be made accessible to teachers 
from other schools (Recommendation 74.) 

The only definite recommendation in regard to 
provision for children of pre-school age, however, is 
that ‘ each local education authority should survey 
the needs of their area with regard to home conditions 
and the wishes of the parents and after consultation 
with the Board of Education should take such steps as 
may seem to them desirable to provide nurture and 
training in schools for children below the age of five \ 
Miss Freda Hawtrey, in a noteworthy addendum to 
the report, points the way to the future development 
of nursery and infant education. She says : 

‘ I go a little beyond my colleagues in believing that a 
nursery school would have more value as an experiment or 
as a “ model ” if it were able to keep its children till seven, 
the age when they pass into the upper department of a 
primary school. At present the work of the nursery school 
is unduly curtailed by the break at five. A little child needs 
food, sleep, exercise, fresh air, and cleanliness, and this 
“ nurture ” essential for his development should not be 
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even partially withdrawn at the early age of live. Nor 
should he be interrupted in his practice of good habits. 
Nothing is secure at five, though without a break much 
might be established by seven. A sudden change of environ- 
ment will be equally damaging to his intellectual development 
and growing interests. There should be continuity till 
seven ; when this continuity is preserved the extent to which 
children benefit from education in a nursery school will 
become apparent.’ 

She therefore accepts Recommendation 74 (quoted 
above) with the following alteration : 

‘ We think, therefore, that apart from social and economic 
considerations, model nursery schools for children either 
from the age of two to five or from the age of two to seven are 
educationally desirable and that they should be made 
accessible to teachers from other schools.’ 

Quite early in the course of her work at Deptford 
Margaret McMillan had seen the necessity for keeping 
her children at the nursery school until the age of 
seven or eight. The Labour Party in a pamphlet 
entitled ‘ From Nursery School to University,’ pub- 
lished in 1926, the National Union of Teachers in a 
pamphlet on ‘ The Education of Children up to the 
Age of Seven-plus ’ (1929), and the Nursery School 
Association in its pamphlet on ‘ Variations within the 
Nursery School Movement ’ (1932) had already advo- 
cated the nursery school for children from two to seven. 
The Bradford Education Authority had in 1930 begun 
an experiment in the same direction by amalgamating 
one of its existing nursery schools with an adjacent 
infants’ school, placing the combined school under 
one head mistress. This departure naturally created 
problems : staffing problems due to differences of 
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tradition and practice between the two sides of the 
school, and to the longer hours demanded of the staff 
on the nursery side ; educational problems consequent 
upon the need to adapt conditions to the progressive 
intellectual needs of the children while maintaining 
for the older as well as the younger ones the principles 
of ‘ freedom and spontaneity educationally and of 
nurture and hygiene physically ’ ; x administrative 
problems which arose from the fact that the arrange- 
ment necessitated running one, school under two sets 
of regulations (the Elementary Code for children over 
five and the Nursery School Regulations for those 
under five). The vision of the Authority, the genius 
and enthusiasm of the head mistress and the devoted 
co-operation of her staff successfully surmounted the 
difficulties that seemed to be inherent in the situation ; 
and as a result the school has admirably served to 
demonstrate the wisdom of regarding the period from 
two to seven as a unit in relation to mental growth- and 
physical nurture. 

The experiment was followed by the amalgamation of 
several other Bradford nursery and infant schools. In 
1934 the Princeville Nursery-Infant School was recog- 
nized by the Board of Education as a nursery school 
for an experimental period. It thus became the first 
for children from two to seven to be administered 
under the Nursery School Regulations. A new school 
at Ynyscynon (Rhondda) was subsequently so recog- 
nized for an experimental period. 

During 1934, doubtless influenced by the growing 
pressure of public opinion, and perhaps by the 

1 Mr. T. Boyce in a speech at a Nursery School Association 
Conference, 1936. Report : The Education of Children under Seven. 
(N.S.A. 1/6.) 
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approach of a general election, the Government 
showed signs of relaxing its embargo upon the provision 
of new nursery schools. In a reply to a question in the 
House of Commons during the debate on the Estimates, 
the Parliamentary' Secretary to the Board of Education 
said : 

‘ There is nothing to prevent local authorities from sub- 
mitting urgent cases, or, where it is considered that the 
circumstances have altered, from bringing fresh proposals 
before the board . . . where the provision of such a school is 
found to be urgently necessary' it is unlikely that the board 
are going to be adamant for all time ’, 

and. in the General Election of the following autumn 
all three political parties were pledged to support the 
provision of nursery schools. 

Shortly after its return to office for a further term, 
the National Government, through the Board of Educa- 
tion, issued its programme of educational development 
(Circular 1444). 1 In a section headed * Nursery Schools 
and Children under Five ’, the Circular follows the 
recommendations of the Consultative Committee in 
( asking local education authorities to ‘ survey the local 
needs and consider how far they call for expansion 
or improvement, whether in nursery schools or in 
elementary schools \ This document makes it clear 
that the nursery school is still regarded as a special 
service for the amelioration of unsatisfactory social and 
domestic conditions, and in a pamphlet 2 on nursery 
schools and nursery classes published by the Board in 
June 1936, it is specifically stated that ‘ nursery schools 

1 'Administrative Programme of Educational Development, 1936 / 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 2d.) 

2 'Nursery Schools and Nursery Classes \ Pamphlet 106. Board 
of Education, 1936. (H.M. Stationery Office, is. 6d.) 
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have as their primary object the physical and medical 
nurture of the debilitated child \ This view, though 
held by many supporters of the nursery school move- 
ment, has for long been combated by men and women 
whose personal experience and observations in the 
nursery school field have convinced them that ‘ a 
nursery school properly conducted is of the very sub- 
stance of educational approach, method, and practice ’ j 1 
and that only when it becomes an integral part of the 
national system of education .will that system rest upon 
a secure foundation. 

The response of the local education authorities to 
Circular 1444 was very much what might have been 
expected. A substantial number undertook the'survey 
asked for by the Board of Education ; some decided 
that conditions in their respective areas were such 
that no action was called for ; others were so pre- 
occupied with the reorganization of junior and senior 
schools that they decided to postpone consideration of 
the needs of the pre-school child until a more con- 
venient season ; a few put forward schemes for new 
nursery schools. The majority of those who took 
action came down on the side of nursery classes in 
existing or proposed infant schools. There are a number 
of cogent reasons to explain this choice. The continuous 
decline in the school population, consequent upon the 
falling birth-rate, is emptying class-rooms and render- 
ing numbers of teachers redundant — although in many 
cases the redundancy is redundancy only on paper, 
and would be wiped out if over-large classes were 
reduced. Exaggerated statements regarding the cost of 

1 Mr. T. Boyce in an address at a Conference of the Nursery 
School Association, 1936. Report : The Education of Children under 
Seven . (N.S.A., 1/6.) 
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nursery schools have gained a great deal of publicity, 
and nursery classes are regarded as adequate and 
inexpensive substitutes for nursery schools. 

Perhaps the strongest argument in favour of the 
nursery class is that its general adoption would be the 
quickest way of bringing a measure of nursery educa- 
tion within the reach of the largest number of children. 
The elementary schools are already in existence within 
reasonable distance of the childrens’ homes (so runs 
this argument), and could thus serve a larger number 
of young children than a single new nursery school or 
the limited number of such schools likely to receive 
sanction in any given area, and existing class-rooms 
could be speedily adapted for nursery purposes at a 
comparatively low cost. 

This view has the keen support of many members 
of the teaching profession, especially head mistresses of 
infants’ schools who have introduced nursery methods 
into their own baby classes and have equipped those 
classes with nursery furniture and play material, very 
often by their own personal effort and at their own 
expense. No praise is too high for those devoted head 
teachers and their staffs who spend hours of their out- 
of-school time fashioning toys and sense-training 
apparatus ; improvising play material ; making gay 
overalls and table-cloths. All too often these labours 
have been taken for granted and their results viewed 
with but a mild show of interest by the responsible 
authorities. The Board of Education are more 
appreciative ; but it is unfortunate that in Pamphlet 
No. 106 already cited they appear to encourage unduly 
the use of improvised equipment of a makeshift quality 
which, however ingeniously contrived and however 
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laudable as the last resort of a people stricken with direst 
poverty, or, as Miss Hawtrey puts it, ‘ eking out material 
under a state of siege V can scarcely be regarded as 
necessary or seemly in the schools provided by public 
funds in the most prosperous country in the world. 
For example : 

‘ Suitable low cupboards or shelves for play material are 
provided in all nursery rooms. Sometimes they are made 
and fitted by builders as part of the fixtures ; where money 
is short they are constructed out of three-ply wood or soap 
boxes, painted and curtained by teachers or by the children’s 
fathers. 

‘ Where children are encouraged to discard their shoes 
altogether for dancing and running about and where there is 
danger of cold or splinters, a carpet made of old Army 
blankets or old casement curtains sewn together is spread 
over the floor. These are two random instances of make- 
shift carpets, and doubtless there are many other possibilities .’ 2 

Opposition, to the nursery class was for long voiced 
by the advocates of the nursery school, who viewed with 
grave concern the general admission of very young 
children to the old-fashioned type of elementary school, 
with its lack of space and fresh air, of suitable equip- 
ment and of those facilities for skilled training and 
nurture so essential for physical and mental growth. 
And in so far as the nursery class fails to provide these 
essentials opposition still manifests itself. Neverthe- 
less, the vision of an enlightened director here, the 
driving power of an enthusiastic local organiser there, 
and the tireless devotion of a body of teachers else- 
where, have had their effect in developing a form of 

1 Letter from Miss F. Hawtrey to Education, 3 July 1936. 

2 Pamphlet 106, Board of Education 1936. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, is. 6d.) 
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nursery education within the elementary schools which 
has earned the admiration of all who have witnessed it, 
and which has gone far to bridge the gulf that once 
separated the advocates of nursery schools on the one 
side and of nursery classes on the other. At its best 
the nursery class is doing much for the child from three 
to five years of age that a nursery school could do ; is 
exercising a beneficent influence upon the remainder 
of the infant school, permeating it with that spirit of 
freedom and spontaneity which is the special character- 
istic of the nursery school ; and is undoubtedly 
- «/ 

contributing to the growth of public opinion in favour 
of the development of nursery education for all young 
children. 

Practical proposals for the systematic transformation 
of infants’ schools into open-air nursery schools within 
a given period were put forward by the sponsors of 
‘ A Ten-Year Plan for Children which was drawn up 
in 1935 by a group consisting of Viscount Astor, Miss 
Freda Hawtrey, Dr. F. H. Spencer, Mrs. Oliver 
Strachey, and Mrs. Wintringham. The plan, 1 which 
was endorsed by distinguished leaders of educational, 
religious, and political thought, advocated inter alia the 
reconditioning or replacement of unsatisfactory junior 
and senior school buildings so as to bring them up to 
the best modern standards ; the rehousing of infants’ 
departments in open-air premises specially adapted to 
the needs of little children, and the admission to them 
of children from two to seven years of age. The plan 
provides that where the local education authority under- 
takes to carry out the scheme throughout their area 
within a period of ten years the Board of Education 

1 * A Ten-Year Plan for Children,* 3d. 
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should increase its building grant from 20 to 50 per cent 
of the loan charges, with an additional 10 per cent to 
those authorities submitting complete schemes within 
the first five years. 

The campaign which was launched by the sponsors 
of the plan ; the insistent demand of the Nursery 
School Association that the nursery school should be 
made the basis of our national system of education ; 
and the increasing attention given to the subject by the 
Press, were indicative of the growing determination 
that there should be no further delay in providing 
adequately for the early years of the nation’s children. 
The experience gained during the years since nursery 
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schools first appeared on the Statute Book has demon- 
strated beyond doubt their value not merely as an 
ambulance service for the casualties of a defective social 
order, but as an almost indispensable first step in the 
education of the normal child. Yet by 1 April 1937 
there were only eighty-seven nursery schools recognized 
by the Board of Education, forty maintained by local 
education authorities, and forty-seven by voluntary 
agencies. These provided accommodation for 6,735 
the one and three-quarter million children between two 
and five years of age, in addition to about 158,000 

Number of Children between Three and Five Years of 
Age in Elementary Schools compared with the Total 
Number of Children between those Ages in England 

and Wales 
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others between three and five who were accommodated 
in the infant departments of elementary schools. 
How many of these latter were in classes which could be 
regarded as nursery classes within the meaning of 
Circular 1444 is not recorded; but by the courtesy 
of the Board of Education it is possible to say that 
between January 1936 and July 1937 eighty-three 
authorities had made or proposed to make new pro- 
vision for children under five in one hundred and eighty- 
three nursery 7 classes. 

Whatever views may be held regarding the place 
and function of the nursery school in the scheme of 
things, it cannot be said that these figures represent a 
serious attempt to deal with the needs of the pre- 
school child or that the progress made has kept pace 
with the advances in our knowledge of the physical 
and psychological needs of early childhood. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FIRST FIVE YEARS 

I T is a generally accepted fact that the development 
of any living organism is influenced to a very great 
extent by the conditions to which it is subject in 
the early stages of its growth. This fact is of supreme 
significance when related to the unfolding of a human 
personality, for in this case it is not merely the fate 
of a physical body that is at stake, but of a complex 
being compounded of body, mind, and spirit — a 
trinity each element of which reacts and is dependent 
upon the other. 

Failure to perceive and fully appreciate the implica- 
tions of this is largely responsible for widespread 
neglect of the fundamental needs of young children, 
the repercussions of which are manifest in every phase 
of the nation’s life. 

Those needs can be stated quite simply. They 
include fresh air and ample space in which the child 
can exercise his growing limbs ; warmth and shelter ; 
food suitable in kind and sufficient in quantity to ensure 
the growth of vigorous healthy bodies ; facilities for 
training and exercise in personal cleanliness and 
hygienic habits ; regular and skilled supervision in 
order that symptoms of infection and other deviations 
from the normal may be detected and dealt with in 
their earliest stages. Lack of any one of these essentials 
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has sooner or later certain obvious results which can 
usually be recognized — when the damage is done. 
Less apparent, but none the less real, are the effects 
of unsuitable or inadequate provision for the child’s 
psychological needs. 

During this period between babyhood and the 
beginning of school life the child is occupied in the 
task of discovering a vast new world and his relation- 
ship to it ; he no longer contemplates it from the safe 
vantage of a perambulator or crib, but sets out to 
explore it on his own feet and with his own hands and 
eyes. He has become, to some extent, an independent 
person, capable of independent action, and with 
interests and activities which often conflict with the 
interests and activities of others. When these others 
are all or nearly all adults, as they so often are in the 
normal home, and when the whole environment is 
designed for the convenience of adults, the clash of 
interests may give rise not only to inconvenience for 
the grown-ups, but to severe restriction of the activity 
that is so necessary for the child’s growth, thus setting 
up repressions and inhibitions that may and often do 
have serious effects in after years. Hence the impor- 
tance of contriving an environment in which the child 
may pursue his task of self-education without undue 
restriction of his liberty ; in which he may indulge 
in pursuits that will satisfy his healthy curiosity, 
develop strength and imagination, self-reliance and 
courage ; and, by no means least, in which he may 
learn to co-operate with others and to reconcile the 
legitimate claims of self with the equally legitimate 
claims of society. 

These then, in brief, are the things that every normal 
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child needs and which, by some means or other, must 
be provided for him if the nation is to achieve for each 
of its citizens the ideal, desirable for Britain no less 
than for ancient Rome : mens sana in corpore sano. 

How are these needs met in modern England ? 
Firstly and mainly through the individual home and 
the ministrations of the child’s own mother ; secondly 
through the public services provided by local authori- 
ties under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act (1918) ; 
the school medical service -and the arrangements for 
the feeding of children under the Education Act (1921). 
It is necessary that the adequacy of each of these 
agencies should be examined without undue regard 
for sentiment or tradition. 

According to reliable estimates three millions of the 
population of England and Wales are living in houses 
which are either overcrowded or, by every decent 
modem standard, are unfit for human habitation. 
The overcrowding survey undertaken in connection 
with the Housing Act, 1935, 1 shows that according to 
the standards laid down in the Act, 341,554 dwellings 
were overcrowded at the time of the survey (1936)^ 
The standard is admittedly a low one in which, for the 
purpose of calculating the number of rooms available 
for sleeping, a kitchen or other living-room is counted. 
The Report quotes as an ideal standard that outlined 
in Section 37 of the Housing Act, 1930 (which is 
roughly equivalent to two individuals per normal 
sized bedroom plus adequate living accommodation), 
and, taking a hypothetical standard midway between 
the two (by the adoption of which a living-room 

1 Report on The Overcrowding Survey in England and Wales , 1936. 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 8s.) 
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would not be counted as providing sleeping accommo- 
dation), calculates that on this hypothetical standard 
the number of overcrowded families would have been 
853,119 instead of 341,554. 

When it is remembered that, according to the 
standard laid down in the 1935 Act, a baby under 
twelve months old is not counted and that other 
children under ten years of age are counted as i a 
unit, and that the average number of units per over- 
crowded family was 5-60, it will be seen that the total 
number of persons overcrowded must be in the neigh- 
bourhood of three millions, of whom a substantial 
proportion will be young children. These figures 
refer to overcrowding only and take no account of those 
persons who are living in houses which, although not 
necessarily overcrowded, are unfit for habitation. The 
Report just cited states that local authorities had still 
(July, 1936) about 150,000- houses to build for this 
purpose, and as the years go by many other houses 
pass over the border line that divides those that are 
fit and those that are unfit for human habitation. 

No argument is needed to show that homes where 
such conditions prevail are deficient in almost every 
essential for healthy human existence. The direct 
relation between bad housing and ill health has been 
revealed by numerous official and unofficial investiga- 
tions and is now generally accepted. For example, 
Dr. J. A. Charles, Medical Officer of Health for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, found 1 that the case mortality 
rate per hundred notifications of measles and rubella 

1 ‘ Investigation into the Health and Nutrition of certain of the 
Children of Newcastle-upon-Tyne between the Ages of One and Five 
Years,’ 1934. (Co-operative Printing Society, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.) 
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was three times greater in the overcrowded areas of 
the city than in the residential districts ; and that while 
in the residential wards only 172 cases of measles and 
rubella out of every 1,000 were below three years of 
age, in the densely populated wards no fewer than 
391 cases out of every 1,000 had been infected before 
their third birthday — an important difference when it 
is remembered that the mortality rate for measles is 
greatest before the age of three. 

It is not so generally accepted, however, that the 
large majority of decent normal homes cannot and do 
not provide everything that is necessary to ensure the 
maximum all-round development of which each child 
is capable. The greater proportion of the population 
lives in small dwellings where space is limited and free 
movement rigorously restricted by the number of 
people and the amount of furniture accommodated 
therein. Comparatively few such dwellings, in indus- 
trial districts at any rate, have gardens ; even where 
there is one, very little, if any, of it is available for the 
use of an active two-year-old whose explorations into 
the realms of plant life and nature study meet with 
small sympathy from parents whose labours are 
rendered fruitless by the tramplings of active little 
feet or the investigations of inquisitive little fingers. 
There remains the street : but no argument is necessary 
to show that modern traffic conditions, as well as 
hygienic and cultural considerations, make it a totally 
unsuitable playground for children of whatever age. 
Children under five are the victims of no less than 
27 per cent of the number of traffic accidents which 
prove fatal to children up to the age of fifteen. Parks 
and open spaces are all too few and far between. Even 
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when reasonably accessible they are of little avail 
since few mothers can spare time during the best 
hours of the day to accompany a child and remain 
with him for sufficiently lengthy periods. 

So much for space and fresh air. What of nutri- 
tion ? The results of recent researches into the food 
requirements of human beings and their relation to 
the health and purchasing power of the population 
give little cause for complacency in this regard. Sir 
John Orr has stated that the diets of no less than 50 
per cent of the population are deficient in important 
constituents necessary for optimal health. 1 

Insufficient or unsuitable diet has its inevitable 
corollary in various physical defects leading to perma- 
nent or intermittent ill-health and low resistance to 
disease. A special investigation 2 made by Dr. J. C. 
Spence of Newcastle-upon Tyne, into the health and 
nutrition of . certain children between the ages of one 
and five years, revealed that out of 125 children from 
the poorest houses and streets of the city 36 per cent 
were found to be unhealthy or physically unfit, and 
as a result of this they appeared malnourished ; that 
this high incidence of apparent malnutrition was due 
to preventable causes ; . that the main immediate cause 
was the physical damage done by infective diseases 
occurring in young children at susceptible ages and 
under conditions which prevented satisfactory re- 
covery ; and that the main factors which promoted 
and perpetuated this physical damage were probably 
the housing conditions which permitted mass infections 
of young children at susceptible ages, and improper 

1 Food y Healthy and .Income, by John Boyd Orr. (MacMillan, 
as. 6d.) 1936. 2 Op. cit. 
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and inadequate diet which prevented satisfactory 
recovery from their illnesses. 

In a survey of an unselected group of London 
elementary school children aged five, it was found that 
87-5 per cent showed one or more signs of bony 
rickets ; 82*4 per cent presented some abnormality of 
the nasal pharynx ; 67*1 per* cent had adenoids in 
some degree; 93*8 per cent had dental caries; and 
88*2 per cent had a certain degree of dental 
hypoplasia. 1 * * 

The significance of these figures is indicated by 
Dr. G. C. M. M’Gonigle, Medical Officer of Health, 
Stockton-on-Tees, in his Annual Report for 1933, in 
which he says ; 

‘ It is true that actual starvation is almost unknown in 
England, but a large percentage of the population suffers 
from a partial starvation of certain elements of an optimum 
dietary. Every child who has carious teeth has suffered from 
a shortage of certain mineral and vitamin constituents of 
an optimum diet. Every woman who has suffered a difficult 
childbirth as a result of rachitic deformity of the pelvis has 
at some period of her childhood been starved/ 

Dame Janet Campbell made a similar point in her 
Report on Maternal Mortality when she said : 

* Consider the effect in confinement of the deformity 
produced by rickets in the childhood of the mother. . . . 
It is a trite platitude to say that the girls of to-day are the 
mothers of the new generation. But its truth must be woven 

1 4 Second Interim Report of the Board of Education Committee 

on the Causation of Enlarged Tonsils and Adenoids, 1931/ (H.M. 

Stationery Office.) Quoted by Burnet and Aykroyd, 4 Nutrition and 
Public Health \ Quarterly bulletin of the Health Organisation, 

League of Nations, Geneva, June 1935. 
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into our whole conception of preventive medicine if we really 

mean to build a healthy race of mothers, the source of a 

nation .’ 1 

Although poverty is the main cause of widespread 
malnutrition it is not the only cause. Young mothers 
too often lack even an elementary knowledge of the 
nutritional needs of children and of the dietetic value 
of ordinary foodstuffs, with the result that, while 
hunger may be satisfied, the diet provided lacks impor- 
tant essentials of health, a fact which is vouched for by 
doctors and teachers who deal with children of well- 
to-do families. Insufficient sleep or sleep of the wrong 
quality, lack of fresh air, unhygienic habits or sur- 
roundings also affect nutrition ; and these conditions 
are by no means limited to the working-class section 
of the community. Moreover, there are other factors 
which enter into the problem and help to determine 
whether a child is well nourished or otherwise, even 
when the food provided conforms to the standards of 
dietetic science. 

Psychological difficulties not infrequently give rise 
to food problems which in turn lead to under-nourish- 
ment and ill-health . 2 This is only one of many 
indications of the close relationship between the 
physical and psychological elements that go to the 
building up of the child’s whole personality, and serves 
to demonstrate the fact that to ensure healthy growth 
something more is required than a satisfactory physical 
environment. 

1 Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects, No. 25 : 
Maternal Mortality , by Janet M. Campbell, 3 VLD., M.S. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1924, is.) 

~ See page 60, below. 
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‘ The world is so full of a number of things ’ — things 
which a child wants to grasp and investigate, to pull to 
pieces, to experiment with, to know the names of 
and what they are for. What most of the things in an 
ordinary home are for is not for experiment by a two- 
or three-year-old scientist in search of truth who 
comes to be regarded as a destructive being against 
whom the household gods must be protected, and 
whose questions might well tax the capacity of a savant. 
When it is remembered that upon the housewife and 
mother falls the duty of planning a weekly budget ; 
purchasing, preparing and cooking meals ; making and 
mending, washing and ironing for herself and the 
family ; and all the hundred and one tasks of home- 
making, housekeeping, and nursing, it will be obvious 
that little time or energy is left for the important and 
unremitting job of attending to the needs of her 
offspring, of watching over his safety and satisfying 
that clamant curiosity which is the child’s main road 
to knowledge. The fact that many mothers grapple 
heroically and successfully with these manifold tasks 
does not alter the fact that for numbers of others their 
inadequate resources and the multiplicity of their duties 
make impossible the efficient performance of all of 
them, and it is largely a question of temperament or 
experience which of these numerous tasks receives the 
more adequate attention. At the best it is only rarely 
that the needs of the whole child — physical, mental, 
spiritual — can adequately be met through the unaided 
effort of the mother in the home, and in every strata 
of society there is need for something more scientific 
than maternal instinct and the limited experience of 
mother or nurse. For, notwithstanding tremendous 
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advances in our knowledge of the complex factors 
that affect human life and growth and in the develop- 
ment by mankind of almost unlimited power to satisfy 
common human needs, there is evidence on every 
hand not only of material poverty, but of mental and 
spiritual privation, with all its unwelcome consequences. 

That the mental and moral processes of a child’s 
development are deeply involved in the general ques- 
tion of nurture in early life is vouched for by many 
eminent psychologists. In his book, The Juvenile 
Delinquent, Professor Cyril Burt says : 

* The pre-school period is a period vitally decisive ; it is 
then that the foundations of both moral character and of 
temperamental eccentricity are first laid down.’ 

And in The Subnormal Mind he throws considerable 
light on the relation between backwardness and 
unfavourable environment. Popular conceptions of 
the nature and treatment of mental and nervous 
disorders are undergoing much needed change and 
these new conceptions are embodied in the Mental 
Treatment Act of 1930, but, excellent as that Act is 
as a means of providing remedial measures on more 
humane and scientific lines than before, it is necessary 
that there should be a. wider recognition of the possi- 
bility of preventive measures in early childhood and of 
personal and collective responsibility for safeguarding 
the mental health of the child from its earliest years. 

From time to time society is mildly shocked when 
some phase of the evidence of neglect of this period is 
brought prominently to its notice. During the Great 
War Britain was disturbed to learn that many of her 
sons were of inferior (or C3) physique ; even at the 
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present time a large proportion of young men who 
present themselves for enlistment are found to be 
below the standard laid down for military recruits. 
Periodically a passing cloud dims the brightness of 
national complacency when it is announced that the 
incidence of maternal mortality shows little or no 
decline ; that juvenile delinquency shows an appre- 
ciable increase ; or that additional sums are to be 
extracted from one or other of the nation’s pockets to 
pay for the results of physical, mental, or moral 
incapacity. 

Only in recent years, however, has there been any 
general conception of the relationship between these 
things and the environment provided for infants and 
young children. Yet for many years the Annual 
Reports of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education have drawn attention to the importance of 
adequate nurture in those early years between babyhood 
and school life, and to the dire results which inevitably 
follow upon neglect. 

In the Report for 1922, written in the light of sixteen 
years’ experience of the working of the School Medical 
Service, Sir George Newman pointed out that, although. 
80 to 90 per cent of the children were born healthy, 
and with the potentiality of leading normal healthy 
lives, after the first year of life the young child had to 
bear a heavy burden of environmental neglect. In 
the report for the following year he said : 

‘ There can be no doubt at all that the effective health 
supervision of these two million children between the ages 
of two and five years is a public health and educational 
problem of great importance and urgency .’ 1 

1 Health of the School Child, 1923. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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Five years later Sir George still found it necessary to 
refer to the magnitude of the problem and in his last re- 
port (1933), published just before his retirement in 1934, 
he reiterates his plea in a passage of studied gravity : 

‘ Let me make clear, precise and definite, these facts •' 
(1) that this child under five stands at the gate of our whole 
educational system ; (2) that this child is the seed-plot of 
everything : medical, physical, mental, moral ; (3) that 

what happens to this child before it is five is bound, inevit- 
ably, to have results for good or evil ; and, finally, (4) that 
this child is not yet being effectually provided for.’ 1 

That there is ample justification for these grave 
warnings is shown by the fact that nearly 50,000 
children under five years of age are lost to the nation 
annually by death, and that of the survivors about 
95,000 reach school age suffering from disease or defect, 
most of which is preventable. (The actual figures in 
1935 were 45,601 (a low record) and 96,191 respec- 
tively; in 1936 they were 47,679 and 93,292 re- 
spectively.) The table on page 1 30 shows the results, 
over a number of years, of the school medical inspec- 
tions. Although some improvement in the condition 
of school entrants took place between 1925 and 1933, 
the percentage of defect has since then remained 
stationary at just above sixteen. These figures exclude 
dental disease, the incidence and significance of which 
was brought out very forcibly in Sir George Newman’s 
Report for 1930. 2 This shows that of 2,840,270 
school children inspected by the school dentists 69-5 
per cent needed treatment. 3 The Staffordshire Medical 

1 Health of the School Child> 1933. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

2 Op. cit., 1930. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

3 In 1935 the percentage needing dental treatment was still in 
excess of sixty-eight. 
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Officer is quoted as reporting that in 52 per cent of 
the cases inspected, the teeth were so seriously defec- 
tive as to produce septic mouths, and as advocating 
rational diet for the pre-school child as a precautionary 
. measure. 

In the county of Shropshire only 30 per cent of the 
children examined at five years of age were without 
dental disease. In Manchester 72 per cent of the 
children inspected required treatment. 

The Report of the School Medical Officer to the 
London County Council for 1930 has this grave 
statement : 

‘ The heaviest burden the school medical service has to 
bear is undoubtedly the poor condition of the children’s teeth. 
It is probably not going too far to say that dental unsoundness 
is the most serious of all the conditions that not only menace 
but actually lower the state of the national health. The 
condition of the teeth of the entrant infants continues to give 
cause for great concern. In 1930, of the entrant infant boys, 
47 per cent showed obvious dental decay at medical examina- 
tion, and of the entrant infant girls, 47-8 per cent, compared 
with 467 per cent and 477 per cent respectively in 1929.’ 1 

It is clear, therefore, that when the incidence of 
dental disease is added to that of the other defects 
discovered at the school medical examinations the 
number of entrant children whose condition calls for 
treatment is substantially higher than the 16 per cent 
shown in the returns. The 30 per cent frequently 
quoted is probably a low estimate. The consequent 
burden upon the School Medical Service and ulti- 
mately upon the Public Health, Hospital, and Insurance 
services, is a heavy one. The loss of vitality, happiness, 

1 L.C.C. Annual Report of the Council, 1930, VoL III, Part II, 
page 5. (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., is. 6d.) 
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and efficiency cannot be calculated in arithmetical 
terms, but it is obvious to all who have eyes to see. 
Some of the financial effects may be gathered from 
the tables 1 showing the expenditure on certain relevant 
public services. 

The School Medical Service and the arrangements 
for the feeding of necessitous children at the public 
charge have done much to mitigate the worst features 
of the situation so far as the children who come within 
their orbit are concerned. Although the age for com- 
pulsory attendance at school is five years, some local 
education authorities admit children to the infants’ 
department at the age of three or four, and these 
children are medically examined on, or soon after, 
entry. In the ordinary course of events (there are 
a few exceptions, mainly in places where the nursery 
class has been developed on lines more nearly akin to 
nursery schools), they are not again presented for 
medical examination until the intermediate routine 
inspection which usually takes place at the age of 
eight years. In the event of any acute ailment or 
obvious defect arising they may be presented for 
special examination, and in such cases appropriate 
advice or treatment is given. Defects of a less obvious 
nature are liable to escape prompt treatment, with the 
consequent danger of developing into chronic dis- 
ability. The susceptibility of children of this age to 
infection and disease makes constant supervision and 
frequent medical inspection a necessity which is not 
met by the normal routine of the School Medical 
Service. 

The Maternity and Child Welfare Act of 1918 gave 

1 See Chapter XVI. 
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local authorities power to make arrangements, subject 
to the approval of the Minister of Health, for attending 
to the health of expectant and nursing mothers, and of 
children under five years of age who are not being 
educated in schools recognized by the Board of 
Education. Under these powers some valuable pre- 
ventive work has been achieved for the pre-school 
child. At the Welfare Centres mothers receive expert 
advice on diet, clothing, and the general management 
of children ; ailments are either treated or referred for 
hospital or other treatment ; ftiilk, special foods, cod 
liver oil and the like may be provided in necessitous 
cases free or at reduced prices ; health visitors see the 
children in their own homes at more or less regular 
intervals, and give such advice and supervision as may 
be possible. Excellent as these services are, however, 
it cannot be said that they meet the needs of the 
situation. They do not provide the constant super- 
vision, the regular training, the facilities for exercise, 
rest and sleep and the well-ordered, tranquil routine 
that are so essential, neither do they ensure that the 
child receives suitable meals. The home visits of 
health visitors, although they may be fairly regular, 
are too widely spaced to ensure the detection of ail- 
ments in their early stages, since in these first few 
years a child may appear to be perfectly well one day, 
and have developed pathological symptoms the next ; 
and to the untrained eye the beginning of some grave 
defect may appear to be a trivial matter. Attendance 
at the clinics, particularly after the age of one or two 
years, is irregular and infrequent ; and experience 
shows that the mothers who most need advice and 
help are the least able or willing to take advantage 
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of the facilities offered. Even when treatment has 
actually begun it is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence for it to be discontinued before a complete cure 
is effected. 1 

During the year 1935 children between the ages of 
one and five years tvho attended the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centres in England and Wales numbered 
544,838, but the greater number of these were in the 
younger age groups, and in a reference to the subject 
in his annual report for 1935 the Chief Medical Officer 
of the Ministry of Health makes the following state- 
ment : 

‘ Systematic medical supervision of these children, par- 
ticularly over the age of two years, is, however, often lacking, 
although in certain districts excellent arrangements have been 
made for ‘ ‘ toddlers’ clinics ’ ’ and for routine medical 
examination of toddlers at stated ages. . . . Provision of day 
nurseries and nursery schools adds greatly to the oppor- 
tunities for close observation of the health of the children as 
well as securing the benefit of training and daily care .’ 2 

By means of Circular 1550 the Minister of Health 
drew the attention of local authorities to the importance 
of the problem of the pre-school child and urged the 
extension of the health visiting services. 

At Reading, where certain of the Maternity and 
Child Welfare services are well developed, the per- 
tentage of school entrants suffering from defects is 
comparatively low. In 1935 and 1936 the percentage 
was 10, while for the three years 1932 to 1934 it was 
only 8 — half that of the country as a whole, a result 
which has doubtless been influenced by the extensive 

1 See Chapter VII L 

2 State of Public Health, 1935. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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use of the power 1 to provide free or cheap milk to 
mothers and young children. One pint of milk per 
day is delivered free or at a reduced price to expectant 
mothers and to children up to the age of three years 
in cases where the income falls below the Authority’s 
scale ; and under this scheme between 16 and 17 per 
cent of the children under three received free or cheap 
milk in 1936. In addition, a further 17 per cent of 
those between three and five years of age were in 
elementary schools and were eligible to participate in 
the milk in schools scheme. 

Warrington, under its Maternity and Child Welfare 
Scheme, has for some years given special attention to 
the health of the pre-school child, and is one of the 
authorities which offer a routine medical examination 
to all children when they reach the age of three. 

In the table reproduced on the next page Dr. Joseph 
gives an interesting comparison over a period of twelve 
years of the incidence of defect in school entrants who 
had attended a Welfare Centre and those who had 
not. He attributes the improvement mainly to the 
intensive work of the Health Visitors in regularly 
and systematically visiting the homes, especially of 
those who did not attend the centres, or attended 
infrequently. 

‘ Unfortunately,’ says Dr. Joseph, ‘ only the intelligent 
type of mother takes advantage of the facilities provided, and 
year after year we find defects amongst the entrant class of 
school children (i.e. those of five years of age) that might 
have been prevented, or at any rate remedied, at an earlier 
age if the child had been under close medical supervision,’ 2 

1 Under the Maternity and Child Welfare Act, 1918. 

2 Annual Report of the School Medical Officer, Warrington, 1935. 
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and he advocates the admission of children under five 
to nursery schools or classes. 

Day nurseries, designed for the purpose of taking 
charge of children up to the age of five, whose mothers 
go out to work, have been established in certain areas. 
They are conducted by municipal authorities or 
voluntary agencies under the aegis of the Ministry of 
Health and are eligible under certain conditions for 
grants-in-aid from public funds. They are staffed by 
nursery nurses and probationers, usually under a matron 
with hospital training. The children are received daily 
from 7.30 or 8 a.m. to 6 or 6.30 p.m., and are provided 
with meals. In 1936 there were 21 municipal day 
nurseries and 85 provided by voluntary bodies sub- 
sidized by local authorities. The nurseries serve a 
useful and necessary purpose and in addition to the 
beneficial effect on the health of the children they 
exert a wholesome influence on the standard of mother- 
craft achieved in the homes of the children. Even 
here, however, the need for something more than mere 
physical care is apparent, and the more enlightened 
sponsors of the day nurseries have for some time past 
endeavoured to meet the need by appointing trained 
nursery school teachers to take charge of the older 
children (two to five-year-olds). This new departure 
has presented some difficulty due to the fact that since 
the nurseries are run under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Health none of the staff can normally be recognized 
as teachers for grant or pension purposes. Few trained 
teachers would be willing to face the loss of status and 
the salary and pension rights proper to that status by 
accepting a position in a day nursery. It says much 
for the wisdom and courage of the leaders of the day 
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nursery movement that they have not allowed the 
difficulties of the situation to stand in the way of 
adequate staffing, but have taken steps to encourage 
the organization of the nurseries on lines that will 
enable full-time service in the capacity of a qualified 
nursery school teacher to be recognized for pension 
purposes. 

In a few cases the responsible committees have gone 
further and established a completely equipped nursery- 
school in connection with the day nursery, and three of 
these have been recognized by the Board of Education. 

One of the important difficulties in the way of 
development along these lines lies in the different 
type of training and tradition of the matron in charge 
of such a combined institution from that of the nursery 
school teacher who may be required to work under 
her control. It is, how r ever, a difficulty that can be 
overcome. 

The unique contribution of the nursery school 
towards the health and development of the young 
child will be dealt with in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE NURSERY SCHOOL 

W HAT are the essential characteristics of the 
nursery school that make it indubitably 
the most satisfactory of all the agencies 
designed to promote the well being of the pre-school 
child ? 

The nursery, school is first and foremost an educa- 
tional institution which takes the whole child for its 
province. It is equally concerned with the physical, 
mental, and emotional phases of child development, 
and is specifically designed to provide conditions that 
will contribute to the natural and progressive growth 
of all the child’s faculties, the development of robust 
physique, the formation of desirable habits, the stimu- 
lation of healthy mental and spiritual reactions to social 
environment. 

The young child’s peculiar susceptibility to infection 
and disease makes it inevitable that in planning 
environment and routine special consideration should 
be given to the building up and maintenance of 
physical health ; but the approach is from the positive 
angle of normality and the maintenance of health, 
rather than from the negative angle of abnormality 
and the curing of disease and disability ; and because 
of the relation of habit and mental attitudes to physical 
and mental well-being, every phase of activity in the 

51 
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nursery school has an. educational basis and value 
which is cumulative in its influence upon the hygienic 
standards of the children and their homes. 

The systematic use of the tooth brush, washing 
before meals, regular evacuation of bowels and bladder 
are all aids to physical health ; but they also have a 
very definite bearing upon the development of character 
which gives them an educational significance of great 
importance. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that as long ago 
as 1923 Sir George Newman, stating two principal 
grounds for the institution of nursery schools, put them 
in this order. : ‘ First, the training in them is a sound 
method of nurture and education for little children 
aged 2 to 5 years ; and, secondly, they provide a 
system of preparatory medical supervision for the child 
before admission to the Public Elementary School.” 1 

The term * nursery school ’ was suggested by the 
Consultative Committee in-i9o8 2 ‘ as a general name for 
schools where the special needs of small children are 
met by the provision of special rooms, special curri- 
culum, and special teaching ’, including those Public 
Elementary Schools which contain ‘ properly organized 
classes for younger infants (commonly called “ Babies’ 
Classes ” and “ Babies’ Rooms ”) and also any other 
institutions where the arrangements for the younger 
infants approximate to those of the kindergarten or day 
nursery Taking the condition of working-class life 
as they found it, the Committee expressed the opinion 
that nursery schools were in many cases a practical 

1 Health of the School Child, 1923. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

3 Report upon the School Attendance of Children below the age of 
Five, 1908. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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necessity, although they evidently visualized a time 
when the influence of the nursery schools themselves, 
together with improved education for the older girls, 
would result in a higher standard of home life which 
in turn would enable education authorities to leave the 
education of young children more and more to their 
parents. 

Clause 19 of the Education Act, 1918 (afterwards 
re-enacted as Section 21 of the Education Act, 1921), 
gave powers to local education authorities to make 
arrangements for : 

‘ {a) Supplying or aiding the supply of nursery schools 
(which expression shall include nursery classes) for children 
over two and under five years of age, or such later age as may 
be approved by the Board of Education, whose attendance at 
such a school is necessary or desirable for their healthy 
physical and mental development ; and 
‘ (b) Attending to the health, nourishment, and physical 
welfare of children attending nursery schools.’ 

The permissive nature of the clause, together with the 
qualifying words * whose attendance at such a school 
is necessary or desirable for their healthy physical and 
mental development ’, suggests that nursery schools 
were to be regarded as a special measure for the 
benefit of exceptionally placed children. The fact 
that they were placed under the control of the Board 
of Education, however, is an indication that their 
educational significance was recognized ; and although 
it is perhaps natural that preoccupation with the worst 
effects of poverty and industrial depression should have 
tended to obscure their creative, cultural function, 
advances in medical and psychological knowledge 
and the experience gained during the past thirty years 
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have confirmed the view held by those who believe 
that the nursery school offers a demonstration of the 
conditions necessary for the complete development of 
every child, of whatever class or circumstance, without 
which the most elaborate system of education for the 
older children will fail of its full purpose, and that it 
should be regarded as an integral part of the educational 
system of the country. 

It provides an environment in which the young 
child has room to move and grow ; fresh air to breathe ; 
good food to build up bone, muscle, rich red blood and 
resistance to disease ; sleep and an unhurried awaken- 
ing to further activity ; things to do and things to 
make ; pets to love and care for ; contemporaries 
with whom to work and play ; and in which there are 
understanding adults who know the ways of a child 
and his mind, to guard and guide, but never to impose 
adult standards which are beyond the power of the 
child to reach. The nursery school is in truth a 
children’s house, where everything is devised to fit the 
child and to contribute to his growth and the unfolding 
of his powers. 

One of its important advantages is that it brings the 
child of pre-school age under continuous medical 
supervision at that critical period of his life when 
minor ailments arise and quickly develop, if left 
untreated, into major defects which may cause per- 
manent ill health or disability. Chief amongst the 
morbid conditions which afflict young children are 
malnutrition with its concomitants of anaemia, rickets, 
dental disease, defects of the nose, ear and throat ; 
infectious diseases and the complications which fre- 
quently accompany or follow them ; digestive distur- 
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bailees ; respiratory complaints ; and various forms 
of nervous disorder and instability due to lack of 
sufficient sleep, unsuitable surroundings, defective 
family relationships, or to the ever-increasing stress of 
modern life which presses so heavily upon the young 
child. It is against these foes of early childhood that 
the nursery school has proved itself to be the surest 
bulwark. 

Enough has been said in Chapter III to indicate 
the influence of diet on health and of poverty on the 
dietary habits of the people ; but while poverty is the 
most important single cause of inadequate feeding it 
is not the sole cause, as is shown, e.g. by the results of 
an examination of forty ‘ bad ’ cases of malnutrition 
in Worcestershire, where the Medical Officer reports 
that of the 40 cases 29 children came from * com- 
fortable ’ homes. 1 

While, therefore, it is imperative that the attack on 
under-nourishment must be launched on the productive 
and economic fields, it must be carried further. 

* If salaries are, so to speak, the “ iron law ” in regard to 
nutrition, it is not sufficient to increase them in order to do 
away with all nutritional deficiencies which accompany 
poverty ; it is also necessary (and not only amongst the poor) 
to develop education ; education of medical men, of health 
workers, of mothers, and of the whole population from 
infancy upwards ; the education of those engaged in teaching 
the public and the education of the public itself .’ 2 

The nursery school has a unique contribution to make 
towards the solution of this problem, since through its 

1 Health of the School Child , 1935, p. 28. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

2 Report on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition by the Technical 
Commission of the Health Committee. League of Nations, 1936. 
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agency the child receives and learns to appreciate and 
desire wholesome food of the right kind and qualit} 1 ', 
thus establishing satisfactory dietary habits at an age 
when habit-forming is of paramount importance ; 
while the mother, through her own observations and 
through consultation with the teachers (supplemented 
by lectures, discussions and demonstrations in the 
Mothers’ Club) comes to acquire a useful working 
knowledge of food values and preparation which can 
be applied in her own home to the benefit of the whole 
family. 

To what extent are the claims made for the nursery 
school justified ? Perhaps to the ordinary observer 
the most satisfactory answer to this question is to be 
gained by a visit to an efficiently run nursery school, 
where in bright health-giving surroundings, in an 
atmosphere of busy but unhurried tranquillity, happy 
little people are seen engaged in some absorbing piece 
of work that can scarcely be distinguished from play, or 
in play that looks very much like work ; where food, 
fresh air, activity and rest, companionship, little duties 
and pleasures make up a daily round of happenings 
each of which has its value as an aid to the building 
of healthy bodies and sound characters. Witnessing 
these things the visitor knows that they constitute the 
right environment for the small child and scarcely 
needs further evidence to aid the conviction that the 
results will be beneficial. 

Evidence there is in plenty, however — evidence 
contained in the testimony of parents, teachers, doctors, 
psychologists and social workers, evidence which is 
gradually accumulating in the archives of the school 
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medical service and in the annual reports of the Chief 
Medical Officer. 

Less than four years after they appeared on the 
Statute Book Sir George Newman reported that these 
schools had * already made a positive and permanent 
contribution towards the solution of the difficult 
problem of supervising the health of the pre-school 
child ’ ; x while in his report for 1930 he said that the 
evidence of the previous twelve years had shown that 
the nursery school child was less susceptible than others 
to the ordinary ailments of .childhood, particularly 
those of a catarrhal and rickety nature, and quoted 
from a survey of the heights and weights of over 90 
nursery school children of five years which showed 
that the average weight was 5 lbs. above the average 
weight of the elementary school entrants of the same 
height. 1 2 

Dr. Morrison, Assistant School Medical Officer at 
Derby, compared 100 children between five and six 
years of age who had previously attended the nursery 
school and 100 children from the same district who had 
gone direct to the elementary school. He found that 
the nursery school children were on the average 
2*04 lbs. heavier than the non-nursery school children ; 
that malnutrition was 2 per cent among the nursery 
school children as against 15 per cent in the 
infants’ department ; and that the dental figures 
were favourable to the nursery school children in 
every way. 3 

The Emergency Open-Air Nurseries Committee 

1 Health of the School Child , 1922. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

2 Op. cit. } 1930. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

3 Op. cit., 1932. (H.M. Stationery Office.) See also page 134. 
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collected a number of letters from mothers of nursery 
school children which are a revelation of the difference 
the school can make in the life of the whole family. 
From districts of widely varying types comes the 
testimony of parents to the beneficent effects of nursery 
school nurture. A London mother speaks of the 
difficulty she experienced in getting her delicate child 
to eat until he went to a nursery school, which made a 
different boy of him. A Tyneside parent tells a similar 
story. * 

One boy who was ‘ troubled a great deal with his 
chest and had pneumonia three times ’ lost all chest 
weakness and became a sturdy boy. Striking as is the 
physical benefit revealed by these letters, the effect on 
character and habit is even more remarkable, as the 
following examples show : 

* This child, who is the youngest of ten, teaches the others. 
Seeing him wash his hands before and after each meal, the 
other children have now copied his example. He helps to 
set and clear the table, a thing the others have never done at 
his age . 5 

‘ M. no longer screams for things she cannot have at table, 
but sits quietly throughout a meal and doesn’t jump up and 
down and run about the room while a meal is in progress. 
The child also tells the other members of the family how to 
sit and behave while at table .’ 1 

The transformation in the life of the home which 
can be brought about through the agency of the nursery 
school is revealed by a nursery school superintendent 
in a depressed area who speaks of the shadow cast 

1 £ Emergency Open-Air Nursery Schools — What the Parents 
Think \ (Emergency Open-Air Nurseries Committee, 40 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1.) 
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upon home and children by unemployment and ill- 
health. 

‘ We thought at first at the nursery school that the children 
would never smile or laugh, but at last they did, not only at 
school but at home. The overstrained mother is cheered 
when two happy children go home to tea at night, play 
happily together, help her to tidy their poor rooms and are 
for ever showing how much they can do themselves. Now 
Mrs. A. goes out to the Women’s' Meeting at the Settlement 
on Monday afternoons and comes along to the Nursery 
School Mothers’ Club on Thursday evenings, and although 
the future holds out to her no prospect but poverty and hard 
work she has come to feel that these two shadows need not 
drive all happiness from her home.’ 1 

Other letters show that mothers whose time had 
previously been taken up with the constant task of 
caring for a sickly child, or keeping an active one from 
running into the dangers of the street, were able to 
give more time and energy to household duties and the 
mending and making of clothes, with the result that 
the whole tone and atmosphere of the home improved 
beyond measure. 

The speed and the noise, the anxieties and the rest- 
lessness of modern life press heavily upon the very 
young child and it is not surprising that there should 
be, in some areas, a distressing increase in nervous 
tension amongst small children which shows itself in 
physical and psychological difficulties of various kinds. 
It is in cases of this nature that the nursery school 
regime can be especially helpful. 

‘ The midday rest is invaluable in lessening strain due to 
noisy homes, motor traffic and late bedtime. Growth is a 
serious business and requires all the tranquilities.’ 2 

1 Op. cit. 

3 Health of the School Child y 1928. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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A dictum which assumes peculiar significance when 
considered in relation to such a report 1 as that of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Enfield who finds that 
3-6 per cent of infant, and 6 per cent of junior children 
in his area go to bed between xo p.m. and 12 mid- 
night, and that 52 per cent of infant, and 35 per cent 
of junior children listen to radio programmes while 
in bed. 

Instances of various types of disorder of a psycholo- 
gical nature which have responded to the methods 
used in the ordinary course cf nursery-school routine, 
after other forms of treatment had failed, have been 
noted by a London nursery school superintendent. 
A typical instance of this kind was that of a child 
who suffered continuously from vomiting and had 
shown no improvement after tw T o years’ treatment in 
hospital. After six months in the nursery school, 
where she found release from her intense emotional 
difficulties in free play with -other children and where 
no comment was made about her malady, she was 
completely cured. In another case there was un- 
accountable loss of weight, with no improvement 
after nine months in hospital. On admission to the 
nursery school this child showed signs of nervousness 
and anxiety which persisted until he made a com- 
panion of another child (a noisy aggressive boy), after 
which there was a gradual lessening of anxiety and the 
ability to be rough and noisy himself. Thereafter 
steady gains in weight were noted and the child became 
normal. In similar ways cases of asthma, impetigo, 
masturbation, enuresis, and feeding difficulties which 
had their origin in emotional and psychological 
1 Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health for Enfield, 1936. 
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disturbances, were found to clear up in the nursery 
school where, in an atmosphere of understanding and 
security, there were opportunities for the working out 
of difficulties through imaginative play and for the 
making of helpful social contacts. 

It is recorded at Leeds 1 that, of 331 nursery children, 
29 were in need of special care and attention on account 
of emotional difficulties (i.e. cases where faulty emotional 
adjustment was causing real anxiety for the child’s 
future development), and 46 showed a general develop- 
mental retardation of from six to eighteen months. 
Here it was found that more accurate assessment of the 
children’s developmental status in the early stages led 
to the institution of preventive measures in cases 
which might well prove difficult to remedy later on. 

‘ For example, a boy of four and a half years of age was 
found to be developing night terrors and temper tantrums. 
Tests showed that his muscular control and constructive 
ability were those of a four-year-old, while his general 
mental capacity was equal to that of a five-year-old child. 
The conclusion was formed that such an uneven develop- 
ment must be leading to a sense of frustration in practical 
affairs, and steps were taken to encourage the development 
of bodily skill, to counteract an undue preoccupation with 
make-believe, and to discourage a tendency towards verbal- 
ism. The results are encouraging.’ 

The nursery school regime is of particular value in 
ministering to the needs of the only child or one who 
has no brothers or sisters near his. own age. It is 
through play with other children that many of the most 
important lessons are learned and many of the child’s 
most difficult problems solved. As Dr. Susan Isaacs 

1 City of Leeds : Annual Report of the School Medical Officer, 1936. 
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points out, the need for companionship is as great as 
the need for shelter and comfort. 

‘ No matter how friendly and successful our own relation 
with them is, they need other children. For we press too 
heavily upon them, by the mere fact of being adults. With 
other children, they can work out their fantasies more freely, 
in their dramatic games, and in making and doing together ; 
and can get real, concrete experience of social relations, on 
their own level of desire and control .’ 1 

Lack of opportunities to gain experience of this sort 
may and often does give rise to difficulties that have 
serious consequences, immediate or remote. An instance 
of the one kind, observed at Selly Oak Nursery School, is 
referred to by the School Medical Officer of Birmingham : 

4 An only child who was highly nervous and terrified of 
other children, self-willed, and beyond the management of 
his mother, who has been ill following an operation, was 
referred by the Welfare Centre. This child is slowly becom- 
ing normal in his attitude .’ 2 

The remoter consequences .of a definite incapacity for 
co-operative activity which may arise in the child who 
is denied the companionship of its fellows is indicated 
by Dr. Lowenfeld : 

* Lack of ability to play is not natural and is not an inborn 
characteristic ; it is a neurosis, and should be reckoned as 
such. Children who fail in ability to play with their fellows 
are children with characteristics that will make them unable 
to combine with their fellows in after-life. Such inability is a 
functional disease of the emotional life — torturing in the 
present, and a barrier to the development of a satisfactory 
adult life. It is a condition that with suitable means can 
be cured, and a cure for it should always be sought .’ 3 

1 The Nursery Years , by Susan Isaacs, M.A., D.Sc. (Routledge.) 
“ Annual Report of the School Medical Officer, Birmingham, 1935. 
3 Play in Childhood , by Margaret Lowenfeld, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
(Gollancz.) 
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The examples quoted indicate how closely the 
development of character and the formation of habit 
are related to environment and how potent is the 
nursery school as an educational and stabilizing force. 
The testimony of many head mistresses of infants’ 
schools confirms this and goes to show that children 
who come from the nursery school can be distinguished 
from the others by their superior physical condition, 
self-reliant bearing, and superior mental, moral, and 
social attributes, 

Mr. F. P. Armitage (Director of Education for the 
City of Leicester) in a paper read at a conference of 
the Nursery School Association in January 1936, 
quoted the observations of six head mistresses, all of 
whom expressed similar views on the beneficial effect 
upon the children of nursery education. One example 
may be quoted as containing evidence of a concrete 
nature from the head mistress of a nursery and infant 
school in which the older children are divided into 
A and B classes according to their capabilities, and was 
to the effect that, of the 36 children in Standard I A, 
30 were ex-nursery children ; and of the 36 in Standard 
Ib, only 10 had been through the nursery. In Standard 
I a there were 17 really bright children, and of these 16 
had been through the nursery. This class specialized 
in hand work, and of the 12 children who had been 
promoted to woodwork 10 were from the nursery. 

The result of an attempt to follow up the school 
careers of children from the Notting Hill Nursery 
School is recorded thus : 

‘ The invariable verdict of the teachers concerned was 
that the nursery school children were alert and eager to learn, 
that they were well behaved and equipped with habits and 
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attitudes which made for progress and happiness in the school. 

The teachers much preferred to get children from the nursery 

school rather than straight from the homes .’ 1 

There are still those, however, who believe that 
admission to a nursery school at such an early age as 
two or three is not in the best interests of the child 
or the parents and who sincerely hold the view that an 
extension of nursery school facilities will tend to 
weaken home ties and the responsibility of parents for 
their offspring. It has even been stated that these 
facilities will encourage married women to under- 
take paid work outside the home, and that the very 
basis of healthy, happy family life will thereby be 
undermined. 

Experience of the work of nursery schools has shown 
these fears to be without foundation. On the contrary, 
it has been found that, precisely because of the high 
standards of hygiene and nurture achieved in the 
nursery school, greater demands are made upon the 
parents and a greater measure of intelligent interest 
in their children’s development is aroused. The 
nursery school is in no sense a substitute for the home, 
any more than is the individual nursery in a wealthy 
household ; it is in fact a communal nursery to which 
the mother has free access and in which the knowledge 
and experience of patents and staff are pooled and used 
for the benefit of the children. 

Whether relief from the constant care 'of the young 
child will increase the number of married women who 
seek employment outside the home is a moot point. 
The available evidence does not so far support the 


1 Health of the School Child , 1927, page 27. 
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idea. In any event it seems clear that other factors 
than the availability or otherwise of nursery schools 
enter into the question. Married women engage in 
remunerative occupations for a number of reasons, 
irrespective of their family ties : it may be because 
the husband’s income is insufficient to maintain the 
family in health and comfort, or at the standard 
deemed to be desirable ; or because of responsibility 
for the maintenance of aged or disabled relatives ; or 
because a woman’s inclination, temperament or ability 
prompts her to earn her livelihood in some other occu- 
pation than housewifery. In circumstances such as 
these a mother will find some means of procuring a 
substitute during her own working hours and the 
proximity or otherwise of the nursery school will not 
generally be the deciding factor. It will, however, be 
of infinitely greater benefit to the child if, instead of 
being left to the unskilled and maybe reluctant care of 
friend or neighbour, relative or domestic help, he can 
be received into the happy community life of the 
nursery school where his physical and psychological 
needs are adequately met. 

Nursery schools have been attacked on the more 
serious ground that the bringing together of large 
numbers of children exposes them to great risk of 
infection at a specially susceptible age — an age more- 
over when the effects of disease are especially serious. 
If the argument could be sustained it would constitute 
a strong case against the nursery school, and it was 
apprehension on this score that, in the early days of 
the movement, led to official discouragement of the 
large nursery school — a policy which no doubt militated 
against the more rapid progress of the movement 
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because of the relatively greater cost of the small 
school. 

Experience shows, however, that despite the fact 
that they are usually selected for admission on account 
of poor health or unsatisfactory environment, nursery 
school children generally are less susceptible to 
infection and have greater recuperative powers than 
others, and Margaret McMillan proved by her work 
at Deptford that it is possible to run an open-air 
nursery school for as many as 260 children, organized 
in small self-contained groups, without danger on 
this account, and thus 4 made it clear that the lines 
hitherto followed by the Board as regards the size 
of nursery schools were capable of modification without 
risk if conducted in the open air h 1 

This is an important pronouncement. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized, however, that if the nursery 
school is to continue to justify the claims that are made 
for it and to achieve all that the pioneers have shown to 
be possible, there must be no hauling down of the 
standards which they set up. 

It has been charged against the nursery school that 
it is at best merely a palliative which leaves unsolved 
the problems of poverty, bad housing, and unsatis- 
factory home environment (a stricture that might 
equally be brought against any other kind of school), 
and although, as Sir George Newman has said, 4 in 
the case of the slum child the nursery school secures a 
new order of child life which is almost magical in its 
rapid growth, showing a triumph over the handicap 
of home environment and circumstances ’, 2 the final 

1 Health of the School Child, 1928. (H-M. Stationery Office.) 

2 Op. cit., 1926. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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and complete solution of these problems does indeed 
call for drastic and far-reaching changes in the structure 
of modern society. Nevertheless, on a long view, it 
will be seen that even here the nursery school has an 
important contribution to make, since anything which 
fosters the development of healthy, clear-thinking 
people helps to remove obstacles to rational social 
and industrial reconstruction, while the early training 
and exercise in self-reliance, unselfishness, and willing 
co-operation which are features of the nursery school, 
will go far towards producing the kind of citizen so 
vitally necessary if democracy is to be capable of the 
tasks that devolve upon it — or even to survive. 

May it not be that at the root of many of the diffi- 
culties and disharmonies that entangle the statesmen 
of the world in the field of industrial and international 
relationships, lie unsolved psychological problems that 
will only be eliminated when the children of every 
nation are given, in the formative years of early 
childhood, an environment in which they may develop 
unhindered those qualities that go to the making of a 
balanced personality, able and willing to contribute, 
according to their several gifts and capacities, to the 
common pool of human achievement ; to recognize 
and welcome the contribution that others can make ; 
and to be willing to co-operate with other citizens and 
other nations in efforts directed towards a common 
goal ? Yesterday our fathers boasted that our little 
Waterloos were won on the playing-fields of Eton ; 
to-day gigantic wars are waged and humanity shattered 
in the laboratories of scientists ; may we not hope that 
to-morrow it will be possible to proclaim with truth that 
peace had been achieved in the nurseries of the nations ? 



CHAPTER V 


THE CONTENT OF NURSERY EDUCATION 

F ITTINGLY summed up in the one word 
‘ nurture with its twofold meaning ‘ nourish- 
ment ’ and ‘ education the purpose of the 
nursery school is to co-operate with the parents in 
providing for each child the material and spiritual 
conditions necessary to ensure optimal health and the 
harmonious development of his powers and personality. 

At the age of two or thereabouts the child is in the 
very early stages of walking and talking, full of energy 
and curiosity and at the. mercy of strong emotions 
which he is not yet able to understand or control. 
The whole world of co-ordinated movement, per- 
ception, feeling, thought, and language lies before him 
to be conquered ; but modern civilization, which has 
lavished so many gifts upon mankind, has concurrently 
robbed it of the natural conditions in which the 
operation of the primal instincts may be relied upon. 
In the framing of the nursery school curriculum (if 
such a word may fittingly be used in connection with 
anything so flexible) an attempt is made to restore to 
the child the right of access to his native element — 
the open air, contact with plant and animal life — and 
freedom to extract from it all that will best contribute 
to his growth and fulfilment. In this context freedom 
does not mean the absolute freedom of anarchy (or 

68 
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complete absence of control), but freedom within the 
bounds of a well-ordered and stable world where there 
are friendly, dependable adults and regular happenings 
to engender in the child the sense of security he needs. 

Although the interdependence and interaction of the 
mental and physical can never be ignored, the pursuit 
of physical health necessarily ■ occupies an important 
place in the scheme of things, and the fixed events 
of the day are mainly concerned with this aspect of 
the child’s life — regular meals, sleep, the practice of 
personal cleanliness and attention to the proper func- 
tioning of the organs of digestion and elimination. 
These happenings occur with an unfailing regularity 
that enables the child naturally to assume a wholesome 
way of life at a time when habits are most easily formed. 
Training there must be, but it is given unobtrusively 
and in a matter-of-fact atmosphere, so that the child 
does not become unduly absorbed in his physiological 
processes. As the Consultative Committee points out : 

‘ Too exclusive an insistence on the daily events of hygienic 
routine may easily foster this self-absorption and ultimately 
warp the child’s emotional development .’ 1 

Moreover, it is important, as modern psychologists 
have shown, that this early training, particularly in 
relation to the excretory processes, should be carried 
out by those who have knowledge and understanding 
of the physical and emotional bases of child develop- 
ment. To delegate duties of this kind to untrained or 
inexperienced helpers is to run the risk of causing 
definite harm. 

Froebel’s dictum that one should never do for a 
child what he is able to do for himself is one of the 

1 Infant and Nursery Schools . (H.M. Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.) 
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guiding principles of the nursery school, for it is 
through the first inexpert but eager attempts to master 
the intricacies of buttoning and lacing, to manipulate 
water-taps and cistern chains, to attend to his own 
toilet, to clean his own teeth, that he acquires not 
only a practical knowledge of the laws of health, 
together. with the will and the skill to apply them, but 
also the habit of self-help that will for ever make him 
scruple to accept unnecessary service — that will enable 
him in truth to become a free and independent being . 1 
And just because he is bubbling over with interest and 
excitement born of his new-found powers of movement 
and self-expression, and is consumed with the desire 
to do things by himself, the process of learning how is 
more favourable than any other period. Curiosity and 
the desire to experiment are strong in him ; his 
suggestibility and powers of imitation are potent aids 
to self-education. He delights in watching the water 
gush out when he turns a shining tap ; in observing the 
foamy effect of hot water and friction upon a piece of 
soap ; in the velvety ‘ feel ’ of the lather between his 
hands ; in the glow that comes from being clean and 
from the knowledge that he has achieved cleanliness 
by his own efforts. He may at first be tempted to use 
his tooth-brush — or somebody else’s — for purposes 
other than that for which it was intended ; and vigilant 
supervision is necessary to ensure respect for personal 
possessions arid the correct use of all toilet requisites. 
The individual labelling of each child’s peg with a 
little symbol which he easily recognises as his own ; 
the tactful suggestions of the teacher ; the example, 

1 In this connection Dr. Montessori’s views on independence are 
illuminating. See The Montessuri Method, Chapter V. (Heinemann.) 
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and very often the vigorously uttered precept, of other 
children who have already learned conscientiously to 
observe the ‘ rules of the game ’ — all these help him 
to attain to standards of personal hygiene that have an 
important bearing upon his health and character. ■ 

Movement is fundamental to growth and education ; 
and given plenty of space and freedom in natural 
surroundings, a healthy child instinctively imposes 
upon himself as much physical activity as he needs — 
crawling, running, climbing, pushing, pulling, jumping, 
and skipping — exercising his whole body in his eager- 
ness to subdue it to his will. It is one of the important 
functions of the nursery school to provide conditions 
that make such activities possible without danger to 
the child or undue interference with the liberty and 
convenience of others. Through them the child 
gradually develops muscular control and balance, an 
increasingly accurate idea of spatial relationships and a 
finer adjustment of his movements. As he becomes 
less liable to spills and collisions his sense of security 
and self-reliance grow and he is able to mix more 
freely and fearlessly with other children, to experiment 
more and more boldly with his new-found powers and 
with the objects and materials he finds around him. 
Ideas and experiences crowd in upon his consciousness, 
presenting him with numberless problems to be solved, 
questions to be answered, puzzling situations to unravel ; 
and with them comes the need for some means of re- 
ducing these ideas and problems to intelligible terms. 

Language, at first the outcome of the child’s desire 
to make known his needs and wishes, to put a name to 
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the objects he perceives, comes to play an increasingly 
important role in helping him to an intelligent under- 
standing of the why and wherefore of the things and 
happenings in this bewildering world. It is what Dr. 
Susan Isaacs describes as ‘ a shorthand method of 
bringing the previous experience of himself and 
others to bear upon the given problem ”. x Linguistic 
ability, however, can develop satisfactorily only in 
the presence of conditions and experiences favourable 
to its growth. In this connection it is significant to 
note the astonishingly wide differences in language 
attainments between individual children and more 
particularly between children of cultured parents and 
those from poor homes. From a series of tests, made 
by Alice Descoeudres in Geneva, 2 of children of 
kindergarten age (zi to j} years), it w r as found that, 
so far as their powers of language were concerned, 
children of the educated classes w r ere, on the average, 
eight months in advance of children of working-classes. 
Tests made in Vienna by H. Hetzer and B. Reindorf 3 
showed a difference of nine to. twelve months in the 
extent of the vocabulary of children from ‘ cared-for 5 
and ‘ uncared-for ’ homes ; while the results of an 
American investigation. quoted by Dr. Charlotte Buhler 
showed that two- to two-and-a-half-year-old children 
of cultured parents used as many as 1,509 words, while 
those of the under-privileged classes used only 92. 
While other factors may affect the results of such tests 
it is clear that environment has a vitally important 
bearing upon them. 

1 The Psychological Aspects of Child Development , by Susan Isaacs, 
M.A., D.Sc. (Evans Bros., Ltd., in association with the University 
of London Institute of Education.) 

z Quoted by W. Stem, Psychology of Early Childhood , Chapter XL 

# Op. cit. 
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A restricted vocabulary naturally affects the quality 
as well as the extent of language, as may be observed 
by listening to the speech of children who have been 
brought up, e.g. in a London slum and who, having 
command of comparatively few words, use these in 
unconventional and sometimes startling ways. Ex- 
perience shows that a wider choice of words follows 
naturally upon the larger opportunities and more 
varied experiences that come to the child through 
contact with educated adults' and with other children 
in the fertile environment of the nursery school. Over- 
worked and inappropriate adjectives soon cease to be 
used to qualify nouns with which they have no con- 
nection when the child has learned, through the 
association of touch, sight, and sound with the 
appropriate words, that, e.g. wet soap is ‘ slippery ’ ; 
newly brushed hair ‘ smooth ’ ; flowers or teacher’s 
overall ‘ pretty ’ ; a polished tap or table ‘ shiny ’ ; 
that while an apple may be * rotten ’ it certainly cannot 
be ‘ blinking ’ ; or that * kind policeman ’ is a fitter 
description of an officer of the law than ‘ blooming 
copper So, through the daily round of work and 
play, song and story — not through formal teaching, 
but through living experience — the child’s vocabulary 
is enriched, and he continually practises the use of this 
new and exciting medium by keeping up a running 
commentary on his activities, by asking innumerable 
questions. For this world in little is * so full of a 
number of things ’ the names and purposes and 
meanings of which he wants to know ; and, what is 
also important, there is always a sympathetic grown-up 
who has time and ability to listen sympathetically and 
to satisfy his overflowing curiosity. 
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Through the answers to his first ‘ What is this ? ’ 

‘ What is it for ? 5 And his later 1 Why does it do that ? ’ 

‘ What makes it go ? ’ Through nursery rhymes and 
stories, through his own observations and experiences, 
there come to the child an ever-increasing body of 
knowledge, a wealth of ideas, and the language with 
which to clothe them and to reason about them. 
Without these opportunities curiosity is all too often 
thwarted, intellectual powers stunted. The resultant 
feeling of frustration is sufficient to account for the 
metamorphosis of a happy, eager, enquiring little 
person, into the dull, unimaginative, fretful child 
whose thirst for knowledge has been quenched with- 
out being satisfied and whose reasoning powers have 
been starved for lack of exercise. 

Children’s questions in these early years reveal 
remarkable powers of discrimination and deduction 
and present opportunities to impart knowledge which, 
to many, might appear beyond the range of the child’s 
understanding. The following example illustrates 
this point and shows how the child sees through and 
resents an inadequate answer. One evening just after 
dark a child of about four and a half years, accom- 
panied by her mother, was riding in an omnibus 
towards the outskirts of a town. As the bus passed 
from a brightly illuminated street into the comparative 
darkness of a less well-lighted road the child said : 

“ Mummy, what makes it dark ? ” 

The mother did not answer immediately and the 
question was repeated. 

“ Oh ! ” then came the reply. “ It’s because there 
aren’t many lights just here.” 
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“ No, Mummy,” said the child. “ I mean, what 
makes it dark ? ” 

“ I tell you, because there’s not enough lamps in the 
road.” (This rather impatiently.) 

Yet again the child tried to make it clear that it was 
the cause of darkness and not the means of mitigating 
it that she was seeking. 

“ No ! No ! ” she exclaimed again. “ I want to know 
what makes it dark,” and again, with a shifting of 
emphasis for even greater clarity, “ what makes it 
dark ? ” 

The mother, failing to understand the distinction 
or unable to explain in sufficiently simple terms, urged 
the child to be quiet ; and when the observer left the 
vehicle the little one was giving vent to a show of 
fractiousness that was being reproved with dire threats 
of punishment. 

Questions of this sort, and others with which 
mothers and teachers are familiar, such as : ‘ Why 
does the water come when we turn the tap ? 5 ‘ Who 
made me ? ’ ‘ Where do babies come from ? ’ are 

treated in the nursery school with the respect they 
deserve. Answered truthfully, howbeit in simple and 
not necessarily complete terms, they tend to keep alive 
and develop the child’s interest in natural phenomena, 
enable him to absorb, naturally and without strain, a 
great deal of knowledge that becomes a part of his 
mental make-up and help him to make an intelligent 
approach to the larger problems that confront him 
during his later school life. 

Enlightenment sometimes comes indirectly through 
a story or through imaginative play. “ A tale is very 
often a kind of answer to a pressing question,” says 
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Margaret MacMillan j 1 it is also a means to enable 
him to find out for himself the solutions to a whole 
series of other problems. More often it is in his games 
of make-believe that he finds the key to the mysteries 
that puzzle him. Psychologists have shown that the 
play of the young child fulfils a number of important 
functions. Through it he rehearses his experiences 
until their meaning and purpose become clear ; states 
and restates his problems until he reaches solutions 
which satisfy him, at any rate for the time being. 
Through association with other children in dramatic 
games he finds a wider outlet for the intense emotions 
which have hitherto been concentrated upon himself 
and his mother, and acquires his first experience in 
co-operation and social relationships. 

Playing at housekeeping and hospitals, shops and 
railways, sailors and airmen, the children turn the 
tables on the grown-ups and, scolding, petting, or 
protecting their * pretend children impersonating the 
doctor who dispenses nasty medicine, or the big strong 
man who performs marvellous feats of daring, give 
vent to those feelings of inferiority, anxiety, jealousy, 
or fear that have their origin in the remotest depths of 
their being and that, unless discharged through such 
channels as these, can take heavy toll of their mental 
and emotional well-being. Thus, the child’s thoughts 
are diverted from himself ; he realizes that there are 
others who can contribute to the achieving of his ends, 
and, later on, that these others have needs and desires 
as urgent as his own. So he comes to realize the 
advantages and the necessity of sharing the privileges 
and the demands of community life. 

1 Margaret McMillan, Education through the Imagination . (Sonnen- 
schein.) 
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An immense amount of mental and physical exertion 
is called forth by this spontaneous play and imagina- 
tive activity. To realize this it is only necessary to 
watch a group of children building make-believe 
houses from piled up boxes, chairs, and tables ; making 
cakes and jellies ; entertaining friends to ‘ tea ’ ; per- 
forming the manifold duties of ‘ washing-day ’ ; or, in 
the equipping of a shop, selecting and adapting the 
miscellaneous material around them to the needs of 
the game — filling tins and cartons with sand, beans, 
rice, or pebbles to represent sugar, sweets, or eggs ; 
making pats of butter or cheese from plasticene ; or 
stocking the draper’s store with bales of paper ‘ calico ’, 
scraps of silk, ribbons, and laces they find in teacher’s 
piece-box or rag-bag. 

All this has a deeper educational significance than 
appears on the surface, for in these self-directed pur- 
suits the child is carrying out experiments and solving 
problems that, although they are not expressed in 
words or geometrical symbols or algebraical formulae, 
involve a very great deal of intellectual effort ; and if, 
in order to help the child or to save time, assistance is 
offered unnecessarily or too soon, his powders of 
judgment and reasoning are liable to be stunted, with 
the resultant danger that he may develop into the kind 
of adult who does his thinking by proxy, who follows 
the line of least resistance, instead of bringing the whole 
of his faculties to bear upon the problems of life and 
citizenship that he has to face ; who becomes, in fact, 
fair game for dictators and demagogues. 

In order that his play may achieve its full purpose 
the child needs freedom to carry through a project 
uninterruptedly to the end. In the nursery school this 
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need is respected as far as possible, and when necessary 
breaks in continuity have to be made (as for instance 
at meal times) a quiet warning of the impending inter- 
ruption prevents too rude an encroachment upon the 
realms of phantasy or experiment. 

The scope and variety of the experiences that come 
to the children through these manifold activities give 
them a foundation of practical knowledge, together 
with concrete impressions of size, number, weight, 
spatial relations and the like, that ease the transition 
to formal work and vivify their later studies. Formal 
instruction in the three Rs has no place in the nursery 
school and indeed the Board of Education have 
expressed the opinion that ‘ it is wisest with the majority 
of children to postpone formal instruction in all three 
until about the age of six b 1 

Most authorities agree that the best time for a child 
to begin is when he wants to, whatever age he may 
have attained. 

4 Only in this way,’ says the Consultative Committee, 
4 will the acquisition of the three Rs come about incidentally 
as a part of widening interests and appear natural both to 
child and teacher and be no longer a catastrophic change in 
their relations .’ 2 

The Committee quotes American authorities who 
found, as a result of research, that the minimum mental 
age (i.e. before which it is ineffective if not futile) to 
teach arithmetic is six years, five months, and the 
optimum mental age (i.e. the age at which the topic 

1 Board of Education, Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers , 1937. 
(H.M. Stationery Office.) 

2 Board of Education, Infant and Nursery Schools. (H,M. Stationery 
Office.) 
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can be begun most economically of time and effort) is 
seven years, four months ; and that it pays to postpone 
reading until a child has attained a mental age of six 
years, six months . 1 In this regard the needs of the 
individual are the only safe guide, and it would be as 
unwise to frustrate a desire to read, write, or cipher 
when it expresses itself as to force the child to do so 
before he is ready. 

Not the least of the advantages of the nursery school 
covering the whole two-to-seven age group is that, 
while it continues to secure for the older children the 
conditions of nurture, freedom, and spontaneity that 
are no less necessary for them than for the younger 
ones, it affords the means and opportunities that 
enable them to proceed, each at his own time and 
pace, towards the mastery of those tool subjects that 
they will need when they reach the junior school. 
That they need suffer no educational disadvantage 
from what has been apprehensively described as * the 
nursifying of the infants’ school ’ is apparent from 
the experience already gained, e.g. at the Princeville 
Nursery School where, in their later stages, the children, 
planning their own day, keeping their own records of 
work, reach a standard of achievement that compares 
favourably with that of children of similar age in 
conventional infants’ schools. 

The influence of music on emotional and intellectual 
development gives it a place of special importance in 

1 Mabel V. Morphett and Car let on Washbourne : * When should 
children begin to read ? ’ {Elementary School Journal , Vol. XXXI, 
March 1931), and Carleton Washbourne : ‘ Mental Age and the 
Arithmetic Curriculum * {Journal of Educational Research , March 
1931)* Quoted by Consultative Committee, op, cit* 
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the nursery school. From a very early age little 
children show evidence of an awareness and apprecia- 
tion of music, often listening with apparent pleasure 
to voice or piano, or submitting to the calming effect 
of a lullaby. All too often this early sensitiveness is 
lost or vitiated by lack of opportunity to hear good 
music and by the continuous onslaught upon the 
child’s defenceless ear of raucous jazz and drearily 
monotonous, pseudo-sentimental crooning. In the 
nursery school the children learn to listen to simple 
music that is worthy of the name. Their rich heritage 
of nursery rhymes, folk-songs, and singing games are 
made available to them, and they are allowed freedom 
to express their sense of rhythm through bodily 
activity : • clapping, running, skipping, rocking. As 
they become increasingly aware of differences of time 
and tone, pitch and phrasing, they freely follow the 
mood of the music and try to interpret in rhythmical 
movement whatever meaning it holds for them, becom- 
ing birds that flutter lightly hither and thither, horses 
galloping, frogs hopping, the farrier hammering out a 
shoe, or tired little people lying down to rest. In some 
schools percussion instruments are used, the children 
taking it in turn to conduct the ‘ band ’ — a source of 
great delight as well as a means of strengthening the 
sense of rhythm. In this as in every other phase of 
activity the principle of spontaneity is preserved and 
the free expression of the child’s joy in music and 
movement, singing and dancing is encouraged. 

In drawing the child finds a further fruitful means of 
expressing ideas and emotions, of clarifying impressions 
of things seen and remembered, of reducing experience 
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to intelligible proportions. At first he derives pleasure 
from simply holding the pencil and from free move- 
ment of hand and arm ; then, finding that he can 
4 make the stick write he scribbles aimlessly over the 
paper until by chance he produces a shape that suggests 
a familiar object. After this he begins to name the 
creations of his pencil or crayon ; but not until the 
age of four or later does he reach the stage of drawing 
with a definite end in view. Then he sets out to depict 
a man or a motor car, a house or a ship, drawing upon 
memory or imagination rather than upon immediate 
observation, not noticing omissions or misplacements, 
nor scrupling to add details that never were seen in 
reality — at any rate by adult eyes. He knows that a 
man has eyes and a mouth, that a house has windows 
and a door, and he reproduces them in his drawing, 
but the eyes may or may not be enclosed in the rough 
circle that serves for the face ; windows or door may 
be detached from the house. He knows that people 
have fingers, that cats have legs, but in his drawing 
the number of fingers or legs may be twice as many as 
Nature provides. He reproduces what he knows or 
imagines, not what he would see if he had learned to 
observe. The result may not be recognizable ; what is 
important is that it should be the spontaneous expres- 
sion of the child’s own mental images and feelings, 
uninfluenced by adult interference. Whether a child’s 
drawing is regarded as a work of art (which it very 
rarely is at this age) or as material for psychological 
study (and from this point of view it can be of great 
value), it must be agreed that, as Cizek holds, to alter 
or touch it. up is to be guilty of forgery. Constant 
repetition brings self-criticism, keener perception and 
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renewed attempts, whereas external criticism, correc- 
tions, or signs of amusement may cause a sensitive 
child to abandon the pursuit altogether or become so 
self-conscious as to spoil its value as a medium of 
self-expression. 

Painting contributes to the child’s delight in colour 
and to his joy in experimentation. He loves to cover 
the paper with great swirls of paint, to discover the 
effect of mixing two or three different colours, or of 
superimposing one upon another. Bright crude colours 
appeal to him most, and his use of them usually bears 
no relation to the natural hues of the objects he 
proposes to represent. Neither does colour appear to 
help him to recognize things seen in pictures, since he 
will identify an animal or a flower with equal facility 
whether it be represented merely in black and white 
outline or in the most improbable colour. 

Nearly all children like looking at pictures, but their 
powers of observation and perception are very limited. 
Hence their interest in a picture is quickly exhausted 
and they turn from one to another in rapid succession, 
unless they are encouraged to concentrate on one until 
they have perceived all or nearly all that it depicts. 
There is evidence to show that differences in social 
environment are reflected in strongly marked dis- 
parities in the power of perception , 1 not because of 
inferior native capacity, but because of lack of opportu- 
nity and encouragement. In many homes there is 
almost complete absence of suitable books, pictures, 
or toys to satisfy the needs of the very young ; more 
often there is a plethora of more or less suitable 

j See Stern : Psychology of Early Childhood, Chapter XIII. (Allen 
and Unwin.) 
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material, but lack of time or ability to ensure its 
satisfying and effective use. 

In the nursery school learning to see becomes a 
fascinating pursuit when the teacher gathers a group 
of children around her to look at and discuss a picture, 
to ask and answer questions about it. Then a great 
deal that would otherwise escape their notice becomes 
apparent and they will have made a real step forward 
in perceptual ability as well as in language and ideas, 
the educational significance of which cannot be 
regarded as unimportant. Although pictures help to 
crystallize the child’s actual experiences they can never 
take the place of reality, and nursery-school teachers 
seek to develop the children’s powers of observation, 
to widen and deepen their experience, by making 
opportunities for them to observe and talk about the 
everyday things and happenings that they encounter 
in play-room and garden, streets and parks ; to watch 
the trains or boats go by on the railway or the river ; 
to note changes in the weather and the effect of the 
passing seasons upon plants and trees. 

An abiding love of Nature may have its origin in the 
garden where the children are allowed to dig, to sow 
seeds, plant bulbs, water the flowers and pull up the 
weeds. If, at first, they pull up the flower seedlings 
as well, ‘ to see if they are growing ’, that is no cause 
for recrimination (as it might well be at home where 
flowers are precious only or mainly for their decorative 
effect), for in the nursery school the child is treated 
as the scientific student that he is and allowed to 
experiment with the materials (including seedlings) 
that have been provided for the purpose. It is not 
long before he comes to know all about the properties 
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and preferences of seedlings and other growing things. 
Then he refrains from subjecting them to treatment 
that he knows will destroy them and learns to watch 
as patiently as may be the slow progress of growth 
from seed to plant, plant to flower, and flower to seed 
again. For obvious reasons quick-growing annuals are 
to be preferred to the varieties that mature more slowly. 
The child’s knowledge of biological processes is 
advanced a step further through watching and caring 
for the rabbits or guinea pigs, chickens or pigeons, 
cats and kittens that in many nursery schools are 
regarded as part of the establishment. Where pets 
are kept, however, it is realized that responsibility 
for regular feeding and careful treatment must be 
definitely allocated, since carelessness in this respect 
may inflict cruelty upon the animals and have un- 
desirable reactions upon the children’s characters. 
The best results are to be found in those schools where 
the caretaker or some other equally permanent person 
shows a genuine and sympathetic interest in the matter, 
and accepts responsibility for the pets out of school 
hours and during holidays, and where the children 
are trained to be strictly conscientious in the per- 
formance of any small duties they may be allowed to 
undertake. Whatever the difficulties, access to a 
garden with growing plants and pets should be regarded 
as an essential feature of an adequately equipped nursery 
school. Indeed, Margaret McMillan’s idea of a nursery 
school was that of a garden with shelters in it, rather 
than a school building with a garden adjoining it. 

The nursery school makes its contribution to the 
development of the spiritual life of the child not by 
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dogmatic teaching, which is outside his range of com- 
prehension, but by placing him in a setting in which 
beauty and fitness, love and trust, contact with plant 
and animal life, and daily intercourse with those whose 
own lives are governed by genuine religious feeling 
and conviction, combine to engender in him an attitude 
of reverence towards the Infinite and towards all 
created things that is the beginning of true religion. 
As in every other phase of education, approach to the 
unknown is made through the known, and in early 
childhood religious feeling is born of joy and wonder — 
joy that comes from contemplating 

‘ All things bright and beautiful, 

All creatures great and small ’ ; 

wonder that prompts the question : ‘ Where did they 
come from ? Who made them ? ’ The answer 
(satisfying to the child, if not to the sophisticated 
grown-up) 

‘ The Lord God made them all ’ 

quite naturally calls forth the simple thankfulness that 
expresses itself in the joyous 

‘ Thank You for the world so sweet, 

Thank You for the food we eat, 

Thank You for the birds that sing, 

Thank You, God, for everything.’ 

Stories from the Bible and other sources about little 
children throughout the ages, especially the wonderful 
story of the Child Jesus and His Mother, delight the 
child, widen his outlook and provide food for the 
imaginative play through which the ideas and experi- 
ences he receives are transmuted into the stuff of which 
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his own character is built up. In this process of 
character building the part played by suggestion and 
imitation is momentous ; hence the value of the 
nursery school regime in laying down sound patterns 
of thought and behaviour at the most impressionable 
period of the child’s life ; in directing his natural 
impulses into right channels ; and in encouraging the 
growth of a spirit of love and service that is strengthened 
by opportunities to express it through everyday actions 
and relationships with others. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE DAY’S ROUTINE 

I T is typical of the whole spirit and method of 
nursery school organization and practice that there 
should be no conventional time-table neatly 
apportioned out into periods for ‘ subjects no precise 
distinction between work and play. Instead, the child 
is placed in a carefully arranged environment where 
educative situations are constantly arising by means 
of which he learns, naturally and without conscious 
effort, many of the things that it is necessary for him 
to learn, but which cannot be imparted so effectively, 
if at all, by direct and formal teaching. 

Every superintendent applies her own individual 
methods to the problems of organization presented by 
varying local circumstances, and the account which 
follows gives only a general impression of the day’s 
activities in a typical school. In those districts where 
the employment of mothers makes it necessary the 
doors may be opened as early as 7.30 a.m. ; the more 
usual hour of opening, however, is from 8.30 to 9 
o’clock. Each child is received and greeted by the 
superintendent or, in the case of a large school, by his 
own teacher, who satisfies herself that he has no 
symptoms which make it unsafe for him to join the 
other children. In the case of a new entrant, special 
care is taken to create in the child’s mind a sense of 
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security and friendliness 'and to arrange for his gradual 
introduction and adjustment to new acquaintances and 
experiences. Groups are small and flexible. The very 
young child, while enjoying the presence of others, 
does not readily join in their activities, tending to 
regard them with suspicion as rivals for the attention 
of adults ; and it is only gradually, as he comes to 
realize that, by enlisting their help, he can the more 
easily achieve his purpose, that he shows any tendency 
towards co-operative play. Even then, the groups 
that may be formed are very small and transient. 

The power of concentration is not strongly estab- 
lished in these early years, and interest is, as a rule, 
very quickly exhausted. Yet, when engaged in a con- 
structive, imaginative or experimental activity that 
specially interests them or satisfies some urgent need, 
the period of concentrated effort is often prolonged, 
extending in the case of children, of four and five 
quite commonly to 45 minutes or an hour, and 
sometimes to as much as 2J hours. Stern refers 
to a child of two years and eleven months who 
occupied himself for a full hour and • a quarter 
stirring together meal, water, and salt with a porridge 
stick, continually pouring from one pot to another and 
back again, protesting with tears when he had to give 
up the stick. 1 

An example (with an illuminating comment that is 
worthy of note) is recorded by a London superintendent 
thus : 

‘ We have found it very necessary for some children to be 
able to 1 make messes ” with farth and water, sand and water, 
or with paints, and equally necessary to have the means of 

1 Stem : Psychology of Early Childhood. (Allen and Unwin.) 
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leaving all clean and tidy, afterwards. This was clearly 
demonstrated one morning by four-year-old Margaret. She 
was painting, using large sheets of paper, ready-mixed paint 
and large brushes. She worked steadily for an hour and 
used many sheets of paper. An onlooker would have said 
she was merely making messes — she called each one old sooty's 
chimney. I had just given the warning for paints to be put 
away in five minutes’ time, but Margaret still continued. 
At the end of the five minutes she painted three “ real” 
pictures which she described as : “ The little boy with the nut 
tree ” ; “A lot of little Christmas puddings with the steam 
coming out ” ; and “ A little house with a little key-hole and a 
little knocker and all the rain coming down." To produce three 
such charming pictures at the end of the hour was as though 
she were leaving all clean and tidy after a morning of “ making 
messes ”. n 

The nursery teacher, recognizing that through such 
concentrated effort the child is gaining something 
essential to his growth and development, allows 
each one to carry on without unnecessary interruption 
any pursuit which holds his attention until the 
desired end is reached, when, filled with a sense 
of achievement that is an incentive to further 
effort, he joyfully seeks fresh tasks to try his skill 
upon. He finds , them ready to his hand, for she is 
quick to notice signs of waning interest or fatigue, 
and provides means of diverting the children’s atten- 
tion into channels that will give rest to tired faculties 
and bring others into play. In this way due balance 
is secured between activity and repose, vigorous 
movement and quiet concentrated effort, individual 
occupations and group activities. Thus, throughout 
the whole day, avenues of opportunity are constantly 
opening to the child, inviting him ever further forward 

1 Somerstovm Nursery School': Annual Report, 1936-7, 
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along the road to self-mastery and the acquisition of 
simple skill and powers of expression. 

Meal-times, toilet, and the after-dinner rest are 
regular events which form the stable framework of the 
day’s programme, of which the following is a typical 
outline : 

8.30- 9.0. Children arrive. Greetings a'nd inspection. 

Cloakroom, lavatories, toilet. 

9.0- 9.30. Preparations for the day. Lay tables for break- 

fast or lunch. 

9.30- xo.o. Lunch. Clear away. 

10.0- 11.30. Morning ring; free play; individual occupa- 

tions. 

11.30- 12.0. Toilet and preparations for dinner. 

12.0- x2.30. Dinner. 

12.30- 1.0. Toilet and preparations for sleep. 

1.0- 2.30. Sleep. 

2 - 3 °~ 3 - 3 0 - Toilet. Free play and group activities. 

3'3°~3-45- Afternoon meal. 

3.45-4.0. Preparations for departure. 

4.0 onwards. Free play until mothers arrive. 

Within this framework the children engage in 
activities mainly of their own . choice, carried out at 
their own pace and varied at will. 

After greetings and inspection, each child goes to 
the cloakroom, hangs .his outdoor clothes on his own 
peg, changes his shoes, puts on his overall and combs 
his hair, being given any necessary help either by a 
helper or an older child. He visits the lavatory, 
washes his hands, and cleans his teeth. If necessary he 
is given a bath ; and in some schools a rota is arranged 
so that a proportion of the children may be bathed each 
da y> a proceeding in which the mothers often give 
willing assistance. It is made clear, however, that the 
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children are expected to come to school clean, and, 
except in districts where housing conditions or the 
employment of mothers make the daily bath at 
home too difficult, the school bath is not an everyday 
necessity. 

As we have seen in a previous chapter, it is a cardinal 
principle of nursery education that the child should 
be encouraged to help himself as much as possible. 
It is to be expected that his earliest attempts to perform 
his own toilet should be slow and clumsy and the results 
not all that could be desired. Nevertheless, facility 
comes only through continued trial and effort : so he 
is allowed to take his own time and, although carefully 
supervised, is only given assistance when it is necessary 
for the purpose of demonstrating right methods or of 
preventing discouragement. The difference between 
the attitude of the nurse and that of the teacher in this 
regard has been shown by Miss Grace Owen, who 
says : 

‘ The nurse is concerned only with the external results — 
cleanliness and order ; the teacher is supremely concerned 
with the child learning cleanliness and order. Her object 
is by no means the external result, but the forming by the 
child himself of certain habits and preferences, so that they 
are taken up into his character, and thus have the best chance 
of persisting even amidst quite different circumstances at 
home or elsewhere .’ 1 

Having made himself neat and clean the child finds 
a great many interesting and useful things to do in 
play-room and garden. There are tables and chairs to 
dust and get ready for breakfast or the early morning 

1 Article on Nursery School Education in Education by Life , edited 
by H. Brown Smith* (Geo. Phillip & Son, Ltd.) Reprinted as a 
pamphlet by the Nursery School Association of Great Britain, 2d. 
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lunch ; flowers to arrange ; pets to feed ; dolls to wash 
and dress. 

In some nursery schools a daily ceremony known as 
‘morning ring’ brings the children clustering round 
their teacher for an eager exchange of news about 
happenings at home or on the way to school : the 
kittens that have at last opened their eyes ; the men 
who are making a big hole in the road ; the pigeons 
that picked up the corn in a near-by stable-yard ; the 
tiny leaves that have appeared in the garden where 
the seeds were sown. There are birthday greetings, 
excited descriptions or the proud exhibition of a new 
toy or other small treasure ; a simple hymn and 
prayer — or it may be a series of little prayers expressing 
the aspirations or thanks of the individual children. 
There is no compulsion about this gathering and any 
who prefer to engage in other occupations are usually 
allowed to do so. The youngest and shyest, however, 
soon draw near and, attracted by the interest and 
enthusiasm of the others, eventually participate as 
eagerly as any. 

The little ceremony over — and it is necessarily short 
—the children disperse to find outlets for their over- 
mastering urge towards activity. In the garden they 
give themselves up to the mood of the moment : 
running, jumping, balancing, climbing ; occupying 
themselves with water-play in the paddling pool ; 
digging and making pies in the sand-pit ; weeding 
and watering the garden ; engaging in games of make- 
believe which call for the exercise of imagination and 
constructive ability as well as physical exertion. 

Organized physical exercise is rarely or never given 
in the nursery school before the age of three, and even 
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after that age there should be no formal work in this 
direction. The younger children are incapable of 
entering into or enjoying group games, and even in 
the case of the older ones supervised freedom is to be 
preferred. Breathing, posture and balanced muscular 
development have so important a bearing upon health 
and growth, however, that vigilance is needed in 
order that faults may be corrected before they become 
habitual. In this connection, the interrelation of 
physical and psychological factors cannot be ignored. 
Boredom, unhappiness, fear, unresolved inxier conflict 
will be reflected in the child’s deportment as surely 
"as under-nourishment, fatigue, or physical defect ; 
while health, happiness and freedom of movement will 
tend to express themselves in a graceful carriage and 
evenly developed physique. 

Where breathing exercises are given they usually 
take the form of a fascinating game. Nasal hygiene is 
of first importance and the children are taught to use 
handkerchiefs effectively when necessary, especially 
before vigorous activity or the daily rest period. 

After a period of strenuous muscular effort the 
children turn readily to quiet individual occupations, 
either on the floor of the play-room, or at the little 
tables indoors or in the open air. Choosing toys and 
other educational material from the low cupboards, 
they occupy themselves with sense training apparatus, 
paper-cutting, clay, or plasticene, drawing or painting. 
The two-year-olds content themselves with the Mon- 
tessori cylinders, bricks, hammering frames, scribbling, 
or cutting paper into little pieces, rolling plasticene 
between their hands. The older children use the 
graded cylinders, towers, blocks of graded sizes, and 
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geometrical insets. Their drawings begin to assume 
recognizable form, paper-cutting is carried out with 
some experimental or constructive purpose in view. 
Large-scale construction generally takes place on the 
floor where houses, shops, railways are built with large 
bricks, boxes, and the nursery furniture. 

After the age of three, hammer and nails, and later 
still a saw may be brought into use, and at four credit- 
able attempts at building waggons, scooters, or aero- 
planes, mending and painting the larger toys, satisfy 
the urge to make and to do while furthering skill of 
hand and keenness of eye. Washing and hanging out 
dolls’ clothes, and even their own bibs and overalls m , 
making and rolling out pastry are pursuits that fill the 
children with delight. The older girls— and sometimes 
the boys— enjoy sewing, and exhibit considerable 
ingenuity in designing and making coats and frocks 
for their dolls, curtains for the play-house, or even 
pinafores for themselves. Hand and eye are not yet 
adapted for fine, close work, however, and the materials 
used are coarse soft stuff or large-meshed canvas, large 
needles or bodkins and wool, coarse embroidery cotton 
or raffia. Stitches are huge, seams puckered, and the 
finished product anything but perfect ; but the wise 
teacher, although she may make a suggestion if appealed 
to, allows no hint of amusement to quench the child’s 
joy in its handiwork, a joy that is no less than that of a 
maturer craftsman surveying the creation of his hand 
and brain. 

Dinner-time is one of the outstanding events of the 
day which the children hail with enthusiasm and get 
ready for with a great show of busy-ness and zeal. 
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Toys are put tidily away, tables laid, hands washed, 
hair made neat. From each table a ‘ father ’, ‘ mother ’, 
or ‘ waiter ’ is chosen to carry the plates from the 
serving-table, a highly prized and coveted privilege 
that has its effect on character as well as on neuro- 
muscular control, since all must be served before 
‘ mother ’ can sit down, and great care and steadiness 
are needed to ensure that the' plates, full of hot 
appetizing food, are conveyed safely without spilling 
a drop or a morsel. And if an accident should occur, 

‘ mother ’ quietly goes to fetch a mop and wipes up 
the mess before proceeding with her own dinner. 
Two-year-old’s feeder must be tied on, too, because it 
is only when one has achieved the ability to eat without 
dribbling that the bib may be discarded. In a few 
schools the older children are promoted from bibs to 
table-napkins as soon as they have earned the honour 
by cleanly table manners. 

When dinner is over, hands and face washed, and 
teeth brushed, preparations for the afternoon sleep are 
made. Each child takes his little bed into the open air, 
or, if the weather or other circumstances be unfavour- 
able, sets it up in the play-room, takes off his shoes, 
shakes out his blanket and is soon snuggling down in 
its folds. For the next hour or two all is peace and 
tranquillity. Strenuous activity in the open air induces 
sleep, and to most of the children the 1 dustman ’ 
comes quickly. Some there are, however, highly 
strung and unused to sleeping in the day time, who, 
although seriously in need of rest, find it difficult to 
relax. In such cases it is one of the teacher’s most 
important tasks to inculcate the habit, and for her the 
period is anything but an idle one. By observing the 
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quality of the child’s sleep she can learn much of his 
needs and circumstances, and through her own calm- 
ness and serenity induce in him an attitude of repose. 

As one by one the children awaken, they put on 
their shoes and fold up their blankets, sometimes 
helping each other, sometimes asserting their inde- 
pendence. Beds are put away, toilet attended to, and 
then everybody is again ready for work or play. Garden 
and play-room hum with the activities of busy children. 
Here a group gathers for games or rhythmic movement 
under the direction of a teacher, sometimes with piano 
accompaniment, sometimes to the music of a gramo- 
phone. Excellent records are available for rhythmic 
work and in the opinion of many, unless the teacher 
is a sufficiently competent pianist, the gramophone 
is to be preferred since it allows her to give closer 
attention to the children’s movements and to make them 
feel that she is really joining in their activities. Else- 
where a group is listening to a story and looking at 
pictures ; and in another corner a few of the very little 
ones are absorbed in nursery rhymes and finger plays, 
chuckling with glee at the little pig who squealed all 
the way home ; looking alternately anxious and 
delighted at the fly-away antics and the safe return of the 
‘ Two little birds who sat on a wall ’. 

‘ Tea-time ’ brings milk, bread and butter, or sand- 
wiches and fruit ; and then, having put away any 
remaining toys, the children prepare for home. Mothers 
begin to come for them about four o’clock and, as a 
rule, the last one will have left by five, although 
arrangements are sometimes made to keep the children 
later when necessary. 

For the staff the day is long and arduous. It will be 
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evident that freedom for the child does not absolve the 
teacher from the responsibility for ceaseless vigilance 
and careful planning ; rather does it demand not 
only exceptional powers of observation, deduction, 
and understanding, but organizing ability of a high 
order. Throughout the continual and apparently 
aimless activity runs a connecting thread of serious 
purpose that must never be lost sight of ; and while 
for a considerable portion of the time the teacher 
remains unobtrusively in the background, her role is 
by no means merely passive.' The training she gives 
is definite, even if the method be not didactic ; and she 
is ever on the alert to deal with difficult situations 
as they arise, to offer guidance and encouragement 
when necessary, to redirect anti-social or dangerous 
tendencies into more desirable channels. 

Most nursery school teachers keep simple records of 
the children’s progress, of any notable features in their 
physical or mental make-up, home conditions, special 
difficulties, and achievements. The form and fre- 
quency of the records vary considerably, as does their 
extent and value. In some schools individual cards 
are kept upon which the principal events of each 
child’s career are shown ; in others the record is a 
more general one in book form, the entries being made 
at more or less regular intervals or merely when 
occasion demands. A really adequate individual 
record, if it can be made without imposing too heavy a 
burden upon the staff, can be of great value, especially 
where there is cordial co-operation between teachers 
and the school medical service. It will indicate the 
ways in which the nursery school regime is benefiting 
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or failing to benefit the child, and will enable the teacher 
to make adjustments or render the special help found 
to be necessary in order to ensure complete and 
harmonious development of the whole child. Much of 
the data may be gained from observation of the child 
during the day to day course of events, and from the 
superintendent’s intimate knowledge of his family 
circumstances. A good deal of work has been done by 
psychologists in discovering norms of development 
and in devising simple tests, applicable to the pre- 
school period, by means of which growth may be 
tested and compared. An excellent review of ‘ Mental 
Tests for the Pre-School Child by Miss Hilda Bristol, 1 
appeared in the Year Book of Education for 1935, 
which, with the bibliography which was included, 
will be found useful as an introduction to the subject. 

1 Reprinted in a separate booklet, The Testing of Intelligence „ 
containing fifteen essays. (Evans Bros, in association with the 
University of London Institute of Education. 2 s. 6d.) 



CHAPTER VII 


NURSERY SCHOOL MEALS 

T HE importance of a positive approach to racial 
health has been demonstrated by distinguished 
workers in the field of nutrition and public 
health, who have shown convincingly that the task of 
creating and maintaining health and vitality is of far 
greater moment than the negative one of raising arti- 
ficial barriers against disease ; and that the problem 
of nutrition is not to be thought of in terms of the 
minimum allowance of food that will support life or 
prevent obvious disease, but in terms of diet and habit 
that will produce the highest state of mental and 
physical health that every individual is capable of 
attaining. 

As was indicated in Chapter IV, the contribution of 
the nursery school towards the achievement of this 
ideal is no mean one. Regular, carefully chosen and 
properly prepared meals have a potent and far-reaching 
influence upon the food habits not only of the children 
themselves, but of the families from which they come : 
their educational function is scarcely less important 
than their proved nutritional value. 

If the maximum benefit is to be derived from the 
service which the nursery school renders in this con- 
nection the diet must be carefully arranged in relation 
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to (a) the nutritional needs of the child, and (b) the 
extent to which they are met outside the school. 

Certain well-established principles emerge from 
recently published reports of researches into nutrition, 
and although undue preoccupation with the techni- 
calities of the subject is to be deprecated, a working 
knowledge of these fundamental principles is necessary 
as a basis upon which to build a practical common- 
sense dietary for the nursery school. 

It is the function of nutrition to build up the body ; 
to provide the heat and energy which enable it to 
fulfil its numerous functions ; to replace the tissues 
that are used up in the process ; and to protect the 
organism against disease. Efficient nutrition depends 
mainly upon an adequate supply and satisfactory 
assimilation of those foodstuffs which, when used in 
due proportions, have been found to ensure perfect 
health. Other factors entef into the problem : sun- 
shine, fresh air, sleep, exercise, elimination, and 
psychological conditions. If any one of these is 
lacking or unsatisfactory, malnutrition may ensue ; 
but food is the primary factor, and, as has been 
pointed out by the Nutrition Committee of the League 
of Nations , 1 improper feeding during the period of 
rapid growth is of special gravity, resulting in defects 
which are not only serious, but irreparable, even when 
followed by a period of proper feeding. 

For perfect health the body needs regular and ade- 
quate supplies of (a) proteins for growth and replace- 
ment of worn tissues ; ( b ) fats and carbohydrates to 
produce heat and energy ; (c) minerals and vitamins to 

Nations*) FrMem Nutrition, Vol. I, page 18. (League of 
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ensure correct constitution of blood and bone and 
protection against infection and disease. 

The amounts of each of these foods necessary in 
order to achieve these ends cannot be stated definitely, 
since they are affected by varying individual needs and 
by such factors as climate, locality, habits, and so on. 
Approximate standards have, however, been laid down 
by various authorities. 

Protein. Stiebling (United States Bureau of Home 
Economics) gives 45 gramme’s per day as the allowance 
of protein needed by a child under 4 ; and 55 grammes 
for a boy from 4-6, or a girl from 4-7. 

The British Medical Association Committee on 
Nutrition, in their specimen diets 1 for persons of 
various ages, gives the following : 

Child 1-2 years. .39-1 grammes. 

Child 2-3 years. .40-8 grammes. 

Child 3-6 years . . 50-4 grammes. 

Other authorities, including the Nursery School Asso- 
ciation of Great Britain, advocate an allowance of not 
less than one gramme of protein per lb. of body- 
weight, a standard which allows for variations in 
heights and weights in children of given ages. The 
protein needs of young children in the process of rapid 
growth are relatively greater than those of an adult. 

Calories. A joint conference between representa- 
tives of the British Medical Association and the 
Ministry of Health Nutrition Advisory Committee 2 
agreed upon a sliding scale of energy requirements for 
people of different ages and sexes, living under varying 

1 Brit. Med. Journal (Supplement), 25 November 1933. 

2 4 Nutrition/ Report of Conference, 1934. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2d.) 
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conditions. This scale, so far as it relates to children 
under eight, is a follows : 

Gross calories. 

Child from 1-2. . 900-1 100 
Child from 2-3 . . 1 100-1400 
Child from 3-6. . 1400-1700 
Child from 6-8 . . 1700-2000 

Fats. So far as fats are concerned, both the stan- 
dards laid down by various dietitians and the amounts 
actually consumed in various districts .show wide 
variations. Fats have a high caloric content, but they 
are expensive and are not easily digested in large 
quantities. They are a valuable source of certain 
essential vitamins. 

Minerals. Minerals such as phosphorus, calcium, 
iron, and iodine, have an important bearing upon 
growth. Calcium and phosphorus, important in 
relation to bone and teeth formation, and iron in 
relation to the haemoglobin content of the blood and 
the prevention of anaemia, are indispensable elements 
in the dietary of pregnant women and growing children, 
whose needs are in this respect higher than those of 
the average man. 

The ordinary diet' usually contains a sufficient 
supply of phosphorus. Calcium is present in milk, 
milk products and wholemeal bread, while iron is to 
be obtained from liver, eggs, spinach, and fruits. 

A deficiency of iodine is generally accepted as a 
cause of goitre, and, in districts where the iodine 
content of soil and water are low, sea fish and table 
salt containing sodium iodide have been found bene- 
ficial adjuncts to the diet. The Ministry of Health 
Advisory Committee on Nutrition recommend the 
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regular inclusion in the diet of some sea fish, which is 
also a good source of protein and of Vitamins A and D. 

Vitamins. Vitamins are essential food substances 
without which life and growth cannot be sustained. 
Vitamin A, a deficiency of which results in certain skin 
diseases, eye affections and low resistance to disease, is 
present in milk, butter, cheese; eggs, liver, fish, green 
vegetables and cod-liver oil (the latter a particularly 
rich sourse of supply). It is not destroyed by ordinary 
cooking. Vitamin B is necessary for the prevention of 
certain diseases and some forms of ansemia. Eggs, 
liver, nuts, and yeast are rich sources of Vitamin B, 
which is also present in milk, cheese, herrings, green 
vegetables and wholemeal bread. Vitamin C is 
necessary for the prevention of scurvy. Green veget- 
ables, salads, and raw fruit are rich sources. It is 
present in root vegetables and in milk produced in 
summer when the cows are on pasture. It is destroyed 
by heat. Hence the necessity for providing an alter- 
native source of this vitamin when boiled or pasteurized 
milk or cooked fruit and vegetables are used. 

Vitamin D, or the anti-rachitic vitamin, is important 
for its influence on the development of bones and 
teeth. A rich source of Vitamin D is cod-liver oil, 
followed by eggs, herrings, and other fat fish, and, in 
summer, milk and butter. Mrs. Mellanby has shown 1 
that an ample provision of Vitamin D, together with 
adequate supplies of calcium and phosphorus, are 
not only necessary to ensure correct formation of the 
teeth, but that they arrest the progress of dental decay 
and tend to ‘ heal up ’ teeth already carious. What 

1 Medical Research Council. Special Report Series No. 191, 1934. 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 5s.) 
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applies to the teeth applies to the formation of bone 
in general and this has an important bearing .upon the 
problem of rickets, which, although showing welcome 
signs of decreasing incidence, is still prevalent, especially 
in northern industrial towns. Where sunshine is 
l urkin g or where what sunshine there is is blotted out 
by a pall of smoke from innumerable domestic or 
industrial chimneys, a diet rich in Vitamin D is an 
urgent necessity, especially for young children. 

The effects of unsatisfactory diet are not always 
immediately apparent. The child may for a time 
continue to put on weight and to increase in height in 
the absence from the diet of any of the essential factors ; 
he may for a time exhibit considerable mental and 
physical activity, but the quality of the growth will be 
inferior (examples of which may be seen in the chubby, 
carbohydrate-surfeited child, suffering from frequent 
colds and an easy prey to infection, or the tall weedy 
one starved of vitamins and minerals whose bones 
and teeth are of poor quality), and in the later stages 
apathy, inertia, and loss of appetite will manifest 
themselves. In the latter case the addition to the diet 
of food containing the missing constituents will re- 
establish the desire for food, growth will be resumed 
and the appetite increase. For this reason it is necessary 
that the food provided should be ample in quantity, 
varied in kind and attractively cooked and served, 
while the influence of colour and texture upon the 
child’s appetite should not be overlooked. 

Does the food consumed by the ordinary people of 
this country — particularly of young children — meet their 
physiological, needs ? If not, to what extent does it fail ? 

The table on the opposite page, which has been taken 
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Nutritive Value of Foods . 1 


Food. 

“ Good” 
protein 

Minerals 

Vitamins 

ABC D 


Milk 

Cheese 

E Eggs 

E Liver 

44- 
4 4- 
4 4 

4 4* 

+ + 4 
4-4- 
44- 
4-4- 

+ + 40 40 

+ + - - 

+ 4+ - +4 

+ 4+ - + 

Highly 
■ protective 
foods 

1 Less 

L protective 
f foods 

| Less 

I protective 
v and non- 
f protective 
foods 

E Fat fish (herrings, etc.) 

.+ 


+ + — +4 

Green vegetables, 
salads . 

Raw fruit, fruit juices . 

4- 

4- -4 4 
+ 4-4- 

+ + ++ - 

+ * + ++ - 

E Butter 

Cod-liver oil 

— 

— 

+ - +0 

+ + + ~ — + + + ■ 

Yeast 

Meat (muscle) . 

Root vegetables, tubers 

4- ! 

4- ! 

+ 

X 

- ++ - - 1 

- + x - 

+ * + + - j 

Legumes (dry peas, 
lentils) . 

E Cereals, bread (whole- 
meal) 

E Cereals, bread (white) 
E Cereals, rice (polished) 
E Nuts 

+ 

X 

- + - - 

1 + - - 

- +4 - - 

E Sugar, jam, honey 

E Margarine, olive oil and 
other vegetable oils . 



: : : : 


E —foods of high energy or caloric value. 

+ + + signifies very rich. 

+ 4- signifies rich. 

4- signifies present. 

JL signifies present in small amount or traces. 

— signifies absent. 

0 signifies in summer, when the cows are on pasture. 

* signifies if yellow in colour. 

1 Final Report of the Mixed Committee of the League of Nations on 
‘ The Relation of Nutrition to Health \ Agricultural and Economic 
Policy Document, 1937. IIa, 10. Geneva, 1937. 
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from the Final Report of the League of Nations 
Committee on Nutrition, shows in convenient form 
the relative nutritive value of common foodstuffs, 
and, studied in relation to the proved needs of 
young children, indicates that the most important 
foods in early childhood are milk, cheese, eggs, 
liver, green vegetables, salads, raw fruit and fruit 
juices. 

The value of milk as an article of diet has been 
demonstrated by a number of experiments, which 
proved that school children who received additional 
daily allowances of milk showed an increased rate of 
growth and a noticeable improvement in health and 
vigour as compared with those who .did not receive 
the additional rations of milk. 1 

A scheme whereby a daily ration of one-third of a 
pint of milk could be supplied to every child in atten- 
dance at grant-aided schools at a charge of one half- 
penny per day, i.e. roughly half the normal retail price, 
came into operation on x October 1934, the Govern- 
ment undertaking to place the sum of £500,000 a year 
at the disposal of the Milk Marketing Board for the 
purpose. The number of school children who, before 
the introduction of the scheme, were receiving milk 
under voluntary arrangements was over 900,000 ; 
within a few months after the milk-in-schoois scheme 
came into operation the number. rose to not far short 
of three millions. There was some falling off later, and 
on 31 March 1936 the percentage of public elementary 
school children taking milk under the scheme in the 

1 Medical Research Council, Special Report Series No. 105 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1926) ; and 4 Milk Consumption and the 
Growth of School Children’, by G. Leighton and P. L. McKinlay 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 1930). 
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whole of England and Wales was 45 -8. 1 It is a curious 
symptom of our illogical social system that the scheme 
was instituted primarily as a means of disposing of 
what was termed the surplus output of milk and only 
secondarily as a means of improving the health of the 
children ; and that those sections of the community 
who needed it most, viz. pregnant and nursing mothers 
and very young children, were not included in the 
scheme, unless in the case of the latter they happened 
to be in attendance at a grant- aided nursery or elemen- 
tary school ; and, even more curious, that heavy 
subsidies should be made from public funds to make 
it possible for milk to be sold to manufacturers at 
fivepence a gallon for making into umbrella handles, 
combs, and casein bric-a-brac, while the price for 
human consumption should artificially be kept up to 
two shillings a gallon on pain of a prosecution for 
selling at a lower figure. 

It is generally accepted that at least one pint, of milk 
per day is essential for children, yet the average amount 
of liquid milk consumed in this country is estimated 
by Sir John Orr 2 at only 3-1 pints per head per week 
and in the lowest paid classes only i*i pints per head 
per week. (If tinned milk is included the average 
amounts only to the equivalent of i-8 pints per head.) 
The consumption of cheese averages 3 oz. per head 
per week ; eggs 2-9 per head (but with only 1*5 per 
head in the poorest groups) ; expenditure on fruit 
averages 9d. per head, but in the lowest income group 
only 2-|-d. per head ; expenditure on vegetables 

1 Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer on the Health of the 
School Child for 1935. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

2 Food, Health , and Income, by John Boyd Orr* 1936. (Macmillan, 
2s. 6d.) 
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(excluding potatoes) averages 4'6d. per head, but is 
less than 2d. in the lowest income group. 

The same authority estimates that the average diet 
of famili es whose income falls below 10s. per head 
per week (i.e. 10 per cent of the whole population) is 
deficient in every constituent necessary for optimum 
health, that of families receiving between 10s. and 15s. 
per week per head (20 per cent) is adequate only in 
total proteins and .total fat, while that of families 
between 15s. and 20s. (20 per cent) is below standard 
in minerals and vitamins. Thus the diet of at least 
50 per cent of the population would appear to be 
inadequate in some important respect, while even at a 
higher income level it is not certain that the diet 
contains sufficient calcium. 

Whether or not these findings are accepted in their 
entirety, it is beyond question that while, generally 
speaking, .the national diet contains enough energy- 
giving foods (e.g. bread, meat, fats, sugar) it is deficient 
in the protective foods, particularly milk, vegetables, 
and fruit. Paradoxical as it may seem, deficiencies in 
protective foods are as serious in the country districts 
as in urban areas (indeed often more serious) partly 
because of low wages in agricultural areas and partly 
because the bulk of the milk and vegetables produced 
is exported to the towns. 

When it is remembered that agricultural wages 
amount to only 33s. to 40s. a week, that they have to 
cover all expenditure on rent, clothing, medical atten- 
tion and the rest, it is not difficult to realize that one 
pint of milk per child per day at a cost of 3d. or 3|d. 
a pint is outside the bounds of a rural worker’s budget. 
It is not surprising to learn, therefore, that many a 
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family in rural districts goes without fresh milk 
altogether, even where it contains an expectant mother 
or children of pre-school age. 

An enquiry into the consumption of milk in country 
places, conducted by the National Federation of 
Women’s Institutes in 1936, revealed inter alia that in 
West Kent, out of the twenty-four mothers questioned, 
no less than thirteen had bought no milk at all during 
the pre-natal period ; and in East Suffolk that some 
families go without milk owing to inability to pay the 
higher price. 

As a result of an investigation into the circumstances 
and condition of 286 children admitted to nursery 
classes in Leeds it was ascertained that 12-9 per cent 
of these children never had fresh milk at home ; 
9*7 per cent had it only on Sundays or occasionally ; 
26*2 per cent had J pt. or less per day ; 3-1 per cent 

had pt. ; 29*2 per cent had \ pt. ; 8-3 per cent had 
| pt. and 97 per cent had 1 pt. 

Investigations of the breakfasts which these children 
received at home showed the following position : 


Per cent. 


Satisfactory protein . 

Porridge ..... 
Carbohydrates (i.e. bread and 
butter, or dripping, etc., with- 
out milk) .... 
Poor ..... 
None . . . ■ . 

Tea ..... 


30*7 

10*1 


44*4 

97 

4*8 

61*1 


No less than 33*5 per cent showed signs of nutritional 
defect, including those who were under weight and 
those who showed signs of rickets. These figures 
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are significant in that the economic status of the 
parents varied from that of skilled workers on the one 
hand to unskilled and unemployed on the other. 

From the experience of nursery school superinten- 
dents and social workers it would appear to be 
necessary to provide the bulk of the protective foods 
through the medium of the school meals. 

Useful schedules which serve as a general guide and 
which show how a selection of common protective 
foods will ensure safe intakes of protein, minerals and 
vitamins for pregnant and nursing mothers and young 
children, have been compiled by the Technical Com- 
mission of the Health Committee of the League of 
Nations from whose report the following tables are 
taken . 1 


Children, age 2-3 yeiars (1,000 calories). 

Food 

Amount 


Protein 

Protective Foods. 

(grammes) 

Calories 

(grammes) 

Milk 

1 Egg (or equivalent, as 
30 grammes meat or 
fish or liver, if avail- 

1,000 

660 


able) 

48 

70 

6 

Green leafy Vegetables 
Potato (and other root 

30-60 

IS 

— 

vegetables) 

50 

5 ° 

1 

Cod-liver Oil . 

3 

30 

— 


A source of vitamin C 
(raw vegetable or fruit) . 


825 39 

1 Report on the Physiological Bases of Nutrition. (League of 
Nations, 1936.) 
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Food Amount Protein 

(grammes) Calories (grammes) 

B. Supplementary Energy-yielding Foods . 


Fats (butter, if possible) 

10 

75 

— 

Cereals (calculated as 




bread) 

50 

150 

7 

Total 


1,050 

46 


Children, age 3-5 years (1,200 to 1,300 calories). 

Food Amount Protein 

(grammes) Calories (grammes) 


A. Protective Foods. 


Milk 

1 Egg (or equivalent, as 
30 grammes meat or 
fish or liver, if avail- 
able) 

Green leafy Vegetables 

Potato (and other root 
vegetables) 

Cod-liver Oil . 

A source of vitamin C 
(raw vegetable or fruit). 


1,000 660 32 

48 70 6 

60-100 20 2 

100 100 2 

3 3 ° ~ 


880 42 


B. Supplementary Energy-yielding Foods . 

Fat (butter, if possible) 15 no — 

Cereals (calculated as 

bread) ... 75 225 11 


Total 


1,215 


S 3 
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Children, age 5-7 years (1,400 calories). 


Food 

Amount 


Protein 

A. Protective Foods. 

(grammes) 

Calories 

(grammes) 

Milk 

1,000 

660 

32 

Egg . 

Meat, Fish, Liver, or 

48 

70 

6 

Cheese . 

3 ° 

40 

6 

Green leafy Vegetables 
Potato (and other root 

100 

3 ° 

3 

vegetables) 

150 

150 

3 

Cod-liver Oil . 

A source of vitamin C 
(raw vegetable or fruit). 

3 

30 


B. Supplementary Energy-yielding Foods. 

980 

5 ° 

Fats (butter, if possible) 
Cereals (calculated as 

20 

150 

— 

bread) 

IOO 

300 

H 

Total 


M 3 ° 

64 


It is important to note that in these tables a daily 
allowance of raw vegetables or fruit and of cod-liver 
oil is provided for. The Commission recommends a 
decrease in the use of white flour, which loses impor- 
tant nutritive elements in milling, and partial substi- 
tution by lightly milled cereals and especially by 
potatoes. It also draws attention to the highly 
nutritive value of skimmed and separated milk, which, 
‘ though deprived of its Vitamin A through removal 
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of fat, retains the protein, the B and C Vitamins, the 
calcium and other mineral elements .’ 1 

The tables set out above reduce the problem of plan- 
ning a diet to its simplest terms, but in practice a great 
deal depends upon variety, attractive cooking and 
service. In this connection the diet pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Nursery School Association of Great 
Britain will be found invaluable. It briefly sets out 
the principles of right feeding and gives excellent and 
reliable charts and recipes for nursery schools . 2 

The diet charts actually in use at the nursery schools 
under the control of the Leeds, Walthamstow, 
and West Ham Education Committees are interesting 
examples of the practical application of dietary 
principles. They are appended by the courtesy 
of the respective authorities. 

A criticism that is sometimes levelled against the 
meals, served in some nursery schools is that much of 
the food is too soft and finely divided and gives no 
opportunity for the exercise of the jaws, or for educa- 
tion in chewing. ■ The criticism is perhaps justified in 
a few cases, but is met to some extent by the regular 
provision of some crisp hard food such as rusks or 
“ scrunch ” (fingers of stale bread slowly baked until 
hard and golden brown) and raw apple. 

The midday meal is usually supplemented by milk 
in the morning and by a light afternoon meal (e.g. 
milk and rusks or fruit). In a few cases a more or less 
substantial breakfast is served. In many poor homes 
the consumption of tea, white bread, margarine, too 

1 Op. cit. 

1 ‘ Nursery School Diet/ (Nursery School Association of Great 
Britain, 42!.) 
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much sugar and highly flavoured foods, coupled with 
an insufficient quantity of milk, vegetables, and 
fruit, lies at the root of the dietary troubles of the 
pre-school child ; while in homes of all classes a 
variety of causes may give rise to food problems 
which have equally serious consequences, but which 
can usually be overcome in the matter-of-fact atmo- 
sphere of the nursery school, where it is taken for 
granted that the food provided will be eaten and 
enjoyed without fuss or comment, although genuine 
antipathy towards certain foods is respected. 

Public opinion in the little community of happy, 
unself-conscious children exercises a potent influence 
under which the food fads of the over-mothered self- 
centred child gives place to a healthier social outlook. 
Correct eating habits are acquired, new foods or foods 
which have been the cause of scenes at home, come to 
be accepted without question ; and a situation which 
might otherwise give rise to serious emotional mal- 
adjustment is relieved. 

Attractive service of the meals at the little tables 
which the children themselves arrange ; the prized 
privilege, conferred upon each child in turn, of serving 
his fellows ; practice in the correct use of forks and 
spoons ; all these assist in developing pleasant habits 
and a spirit of mutual helpfulness, and contribute 
towards the laying down of satisfactory patterns of 
behaviour which will influence the whole after life of 
the child. 

Definite and reliable data as to the cost of nursery 
schools meals cannot be given since separate figures 
showing the actual cost per meal are not officially 
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published, dietaries vary and prices fluctuate. From 
figures collected and published by the Nursery School 
Association in 1934 1 it then appeared that the average 
cost of foodstuffs supplied in nursery schools under the 
control of seventeen Local Education Authorities was 
3'63d. per child per day. In the West Ham schools 
(including nursery schools), where breakfasts and 
dinners are served, the average cost per meal for food 
in 1935-36 was 2-47d. ; the gross cost, including staff, 
heating, lighting, cleaning, and proportional loan 
charges amounting to 4-55d. Charges made to parents 
to cover the cost of food vary from one shilling a week 
in some schools to as much as 2s. 6d. in others, the 
most usual charge being that operating in the London 
nursery schools, viz., 4d. per day or is. 8d. a week. 
A reduction or remission of the charge is usually made 
in necessitous cases. 


CITY OF LEEDS 


Nursery School Menu 
x. Milk soup. 

Apple Charlotte. 

2. Minced mutton. Potatoes. 
Grated raw carrot or 
greens. 

Chocolate blancmange. 


Portions per Child 

1. Soup — peas, onions, car- 

rots, celery, bone stock. 
3 J os. milk. 

Apple Charlotte— *2 oz. 
apple, 1 oz. bread, J oz. 
margarine, | oz. sugar. 

2. 2v,- oz. mutton. 3 oz. 

potato.' 

Blancmange — J oz. corn- 
flour, I oz. sugar. 3^ os. 

milk. 


1 ‘ Food Costs in Nursery Schools.’ (Nursery School Association 
of Great Britain, id.) 
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Nursery School Menu 

3. Minced beef. Potatoes, 

Greens. 

Milk pudding. 

4. Meat loaf. Turnip or 

greens. 

Prunes and custard , or 


Sago pudding (chocolate 
flavour). 

5. Fish pie. Carrots or peas; 


Stewed apple and custard. 


6. Boiled bacon. Rice and 
tomato. Greens. 

Bread and butter pudding 
with custard. 


7. Scrambled eggs. Potato. 

Salad. 

Rhubarb or gooseberries 
and custard. 

8, Scrambled egg. Potato. 
Raw tomato. 

Fruit fool. 


Portions per Child 

3. 2J5 oz. beef. 2 oz. potato. 

3 oz. greens. 

Milk pudding — £ oz. 
cereal, £ oz. sugar. 3 J oz. 
milk . 

4. Meat loaf — 2 oz. meat, 

if oz. stock, bread- 
crumbs. 3 oz. veg. 
Prunes and custard — 1 oz. 
fruit, f egg, f oz. sugar. 
3 1 oz. milk . 

if oz. sago, f oz. sugar, 
f egg. 3-3- oz. milk. 

5. Fish pie — 3 oz. carrots, 

4 oz. fish, 4 oz. potato, 
if oz. milk. 

Stewed apple — 3 oz. apple, 
i egg, i oz. margarine, f 
oz. sugar, if oz. custard. 
3-3- oz. milk. 

6. if oz. bacon, if oz. 

tomato, § oz. rice. 3 oz. 
greens. 

f slice bread and butter, 
£ oz. raisins, £ egg. 

£ oz. sugar, 2f oz, milk, 
if oz. custard. 4f oz. 
milk . 

7. 1 egg, if oz. milk. 2 oz. 

potato. 1 oz. salad. 

2 oz. fruit, 3f oz. ctistard, 
\ OZ. sugar, \ egg. 5 oz. 
milk. 

8. 1 egg, if oz. milk. 2 oz, 

potato. 2 oz. tomato. 

3 oz. fruit, 3f oz. milk, f 
egg, f oz. sugar. 5 oz. milk . 
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Nursery School Menu 

9. Creamed egg. Potato and 
greens. 

Apple dumplings and cus- 
tard. 


10. Irish stew. Carrots. 

Fruit and custard, or 
Prunes and junket. 

11. Tripe and onions in milk. 

Potatoes. 

Castle pudding with jam 
or treacle. 

12. Creamed fish. Potato. 

Stewed or baked tomato. 

Milk jelly. 

13. Peas and boiled bacon 

with onion sauce. 

Milk puddings. 


With each meal a rusk, and 
small portion of apple or 
orange or grated raw carrot, 
tomato or salad. 


Portions per Child 

9. 1 egg, if oz. milk. 2 oz. 

potato, 2 oz. greens, 
if oz. flour, § oz. suet, 

2 oz. apple, if oz. cus- 
tard. f oz. sugar. 3-f 
oz. milk. 

10. 3 oz. mutton, 4 oz. potato, 

3 oz. carrot, if oz. onion. 
3 oz. fruit, 3! oz. custard, 

-3 oz. sugar. 3f oz. milk . 
2 oz. prunes, f oz. sugar. 
3f oz. milk y 

11. 3-f oz. tripe, 3 oz. milk, 

1 1 oz. onion. 3 oz. po- 
tatoes. 

if oz. flour, f oz. mar- 
garine, treacle, f oz. 
sugar. 3I oz. milk . 

12. 5 oz. fish, if oz. white 

sauce. 2 oz. potato. 2 oz. 
tomato. 

3s oz. milk, jelly, J oz. 
sugar. 5 oz. milk , 

13. if oz. peas, if oz. bacon, 

if oz. onions, 3 oz. 
greens, if oz. milk, 
if oz. cereal, 3! oz. milk, 
f oz. sugar. 5 oz. milk . 

Rough estimate shows profit 
which should allow milk to be 
increased to 6 oz. per day for 
cooking, and to allow addi- 
tional egg and butter for 
inclusion in puddings. 
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BOROUGH OF WALTHAMSTOW 
Nursery School Menu 
(summer) 

first week second week 


Monday 

New potatoes ; scrambled egg 
and minced lettuce and 
tomato. 

Fresh fruit (in season), e.g. 
grapes, apples, pears, 
oranges, or grape fruit. 

Tuesday 

Minced beef, mashed pota- 
toes, spinach or peas. 

Custard and stewed fruit (in 
season). 

Wednesday 

Shepherd’s pie (containing 
minced beef and milky po- 
tatoes), mashed carrots and 
gravy. 

Banana jelly, or chocolate 
blancmange and prunes or 
figs. 

Thursday 

Minced lettuce, grated raw 
carrot, grated nuts, new 
potatoes, and butter. 

Apple batter pudding and 
custard. 

Friday 

Fish cooked in milk and butter 
(oveii), milky potatoes, 
parsley sauce. 

Rice pudding and greengages 
(in season). 


Monday 

Milky potatoes, minced let- 
tuce and raw grated carrot, 
tomatoes. 

Bread and butter pudding with 
raisins and currants. 

Tuesday 

Fish and potato pie, creamed 
spinach or cabbage. 

Egg custard and plums. 

Wednesday 

Minced beef, mashed pota- 
toes, peas or spinach. 

E gg jelly and figs. 


Thursday 

Shepherd’s pie, carrots, meat 
gravy. 

Junket and gooseberries (or 
fruit in season). 

Friday 

Fish, milky potatoes, parsley 
sauce. 

Rice pudding and plums, or 
greengages (or fruit in 
season). 
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(winter) 

FIRST WEEK SECOND WEEK 


Monday 

Vegetable soup, or 

Cheese and macaroni pie, and 
tomatoes. 

Fresh fruit (in season), e.g. 
grapes, oranges, grape-fruit, 
apples or pears, or 

Apple batter pudding. 

Tuesday 

Minced beef, mashed potatoes 
and butter-beans, or beet- 
root. 

Custard (made with eggs) and 
stewed fruit (in season). 

Wednesday 

Mutton broth soup made from 
bone stock, and containing 
vegetables, celery, carrots, 
barley or rice. 

Dry toast. 

Steamed suet pudding with 
syrup, or jam, or containing 
currants and raisins, with 
sweet sauce. 

Milk pudding for toddlers. 
Thursday 

Lamb stew, containing finely 
minced lamb, turnips, car- 
rots, onions, with mashed 
potatoes, or dry toast. 

Milk pudding, semolina with 
small spoonful of jam, or 
fresh fruit. 


Monday 

Lentil pie with tomatoes and 
potatoes (cooked in their 
jackets). 

Bread and butter pudding 
made with milk and egg, and 
containing raisins and cur- 
rants. 

Tuesday 

Fish pie, containing fish, po- 
tatoes, milk, butter ; or 

Boiled fish, creamed cabbage, 
mashed potatoes. 

Custard and stewed fruit (in 
season). 

Wednesday 

Minced beef, mashed potatoes 
and turnips or parsnips or 
onions. 

Steamed suet pudding (with 
syrup, or jam, or contain- 
ing dates, or currants and 
raisins). 


Thursday 

Shepherd’s pie, containing po- 
tatoes, finely minced meat, 
carrots, gravy, little milk, 
suet, dripping or butter. 
(Baked in oven.) 

Junket and stewed fruit (in 
season). 
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Friday 

Boiled or stewed fish (cods 
hake ? or halibut), with pars- 
ley sauce, mashed potatoes. 
Steamed suet pudding. 


Friday 

Boiled fish, parsley sauce, 
potatoes (in jackets or 
mashed). 

Milk pudding with stewed 
fruit (in season) or figs. 


Nutrition Rules to be Observed 


1. Every child should be ex- 
pected to drink at least i 
pint of milk in addition to 
milk used in cooking (i.e. 
milk puddings). 

2. Meals to be at regular 
times, with sufficient time 
between each. 

3. No eating between meals, 
but a drink of hot milk after 
the afternoon sleep. 

4. Water between meals. 

5. No fried foods to be given. 

6. No pastry or sweets (other 


than boiled sweets) to be 
given, and never between 
meals. 

7. No ham, pork, sausages, 
kidneys, liver (though gravy 
from these may be given). 

8. No dried, tinned, smoked, 
salted or pickled meat, or 
fish, or game. No new 
bread or muffins, fried 
bread, no cucumber, tinned 
fruits, mustard, pepper, 
pickles, vinegar or season- 
ing. 

9. No tea, coffee, or alcohol. 


Number of Meals to be Given in the 
Nursery School 

9.0 a.m. — Breakfast, consist- 11.45 a - m * — D inner, con- 
ing of: milk, or cocoa-milk, sisting of : meat, fish, egg or 
porridge (in winter only), soup, with two vegetables, 
shredded wheat, or Force (in Pudding (milk or steamed suet) 
summer), rusks, fresh fruit. or fruit. Drink of hot milk 

after afternoon sleep , 3.45 p.m. 
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COUNTY BOROUGH OF WEST HAM 
Nursery School Menu 
(summer) 

FIRST WEEK Wednesday 


Monday 

Minced roast mutton, pota- 
toes, greens. 

Ground rice pudding. 

Tuesday 

Meat and potato cakes, brown 
gravy, peas, tomatoes. 

Steamed lemon pudding and 
lemon sauce. 

Wednesday 

Cheese pudding, potatoes, 
spinach or turnip-tops. 

Fruit salad and custard. 

Thursday 

Stewed knuckle of veal, pota- 
toes, carrots. 

Swiss apple pudding. 

Friday 

Fish pie, parsley or watercress 
sauce. 

Steamed fruit pudding. 

SECOND WEEK 

Monday 

Stewed steak and kidney, po- 
tatoes, cauliflower or greens. 

Baked bananas and custard. 

Tuesday 

Lentil and potato pie with 
tomatoes. 

Rice pudding. 


Minced ham, potatoes, green 
salad. 

Treacle sponge pudding, sweet 
■ white sauce. 

Thursday 

Swiss eggs, greens, potatoes. 

Fruit jelly and sponge fingers. 

Friday 

Fish baked in milk, potatoes, 
peas. 

Railway pudding. 

THIRD WEEK 

Monday 

Braised veal with bacon and 
carrots, potatoes. 

Sago pudding. 

Tuesday 

Scrambled eggs, potatoes, 
green salad. 

Bread and butter pudding. 

Wednesday 

Shepherd’s pie, greens. 

Steamed sultana pudding. 

Thursday 

Savoury tomato, potatoes. 

Trifle. 

Friday 

Kedgeree, minced bacon and 
baked tomatoes. 

Baked apples, semolina pud- 
ding. 
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(winter) 


FIRST WEEK 
Monday 

Baked eggs, potatoes, spinach. 
Tapioca pudding. 

Tuesday 

Lentil and potato pie, baked 
tomatoes. 

Treacle sponge. 

Wednesday 

Minced roast beef, mashed 
parsnips, potatoes. 

Rice pudding. 

Thursday 

Shepherd’s pie, mincedcarrots. 
Stewed apples and custard. 

Friday 

Swiss eggs, greens and potatoes. 
Lemon pudding and lemon 
sauce. 

SECOND WEEK 
Monday 

Veal stewed with carrots and 
turnips, potatoes. 

Baked sponge pudding with 
jam. 

Tuesday 

Mixed vegetable soup, pota- 
toes. 

Almond pudding. 

Wednesday 

Minced roast mutton, greens 
and potatoes. 

Semolina pudding. 


Thursday 

Dutch roll, potatoes, baked 
tomatoes. 

Melrose pudding and jam 
sauce. 

Friday 

Egg and cheese pudding, 
greens, potatoes. 

Stewed apples and sponge 
cakes. 

THIRD WEEK 

Monday 

Irish stew, greens and pota- 
toes. 

Bread and butter pudding. 

Tuesday 

Stewed beef and cow heel, 
carrots and onions, pota- 
toes. 

Rice pudding. 

Wednesday 

Cottage pie, potatoes, braised 
leeks. 

Sultana pudding and sweet 
sauce. 

Thursday 

Minced roast mutton, pota- 
toes, greens. 

Ground rice pudding. 

Friday 

Fish pie, baked tomatoes. 

Apple and currant roll. 
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N.B. — (i) io o’clock lunch 
consisting of milk and 
rusks. 

(2) A little fresh fruit will 
be given every day. 
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(3) A milk pudding will be 
provided for tiny ones 
when suet pudding is 
on the menu. 



CHAPTER VIII 


MEDICAL INSPECTION AND TREATMENT 

F ROM the earliest days of the school medical 
service it became apparent that the key to the 
health of the school child — indeed of the popula- 
tion in general — lay in the prevention of disease in the 
early years between babyhood and the beginning of 
school life. 

In the normal course of events every child in the 
public elementary schools is submitted to a routine 
inspection three times during school life ; x firstly as an 
entrant at five years of. age ; secondly as an inter- 
mediate at eight ; and thirdly as a ‘ leaver ’ at twelve ; 
and at the examination of entrants a large mass of 
preventable defects has always been discovered : 
malnutrition • with its many sequelae ; tuberculosis; 
rickets ; diseases of the throat, nose, ear, and eye ; 
dental caries. 

The extent and nature of the departure from the 
perfect health with which the vast majority of children 
are blessed at birth, has been revealed not only by the 
school medical reports but through the investigations 
of certain voluntary bodies, such, for example, as the 

1 With the object of securing a better distribution of the inspections 
over school life, London has recently introduced a fourth routine 
examination, rearranging the periods to correspond with the educa- 
tional changes under the reorganization schemes. These examinations 
are now undertaken at entrance and thereafter at ages 7, 11, and 13J. 

T24 
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Westminister Health Society which opened an Inspec- 
tion Centre in 1912. A significant table (reproduced 
below) summarising the physical conditions observed 
at the examination of 664 children at the centre during 
1912 and 1913 was reproduced in the Annual Report 1 * 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education 
for the latter year because of its special interest as 
being the only statistical evidence so far published of 
the physical deficiencies of the child population in 
each of the first five years. 


Age of child 

0 to I 

1 to 2 

2 tO 3 

3 to 4 

4 to 5 

Numbers Examined 

294 

1x9 

120 

79 

52 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. | 

cent. 

Decayed teeth 

— 

17 

167 

45-6 

55-8 

Enlarged tonsils 

— 

67 

217 

27-8 

3°' 8 

Adenoids 

3’° 

8-4 

20*0 

392 

48-0 

Rickets 

19-0 

24-4 

8-3 

5-o 

i-9 


The table was of value in that it shewed the pro- 
gressive increase in the volume of disease during the 
critical pre-school years. Since then maternity and 
child-welfare centres, health visitors, and the school 
medical services have all made their contribution 
towards an improvement in the health of the pre- 
school child : directly through supervision and treat- 
ment of the child himself, and indirectly through the 
education of parents in mothercraft. 

Nevertheless, the persistence of a high incidence of 

1 Annual Report of the Chief Medical Officer, of the Board of 

Education for 1913. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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defect among school entrants and the high rates of 
mortality from those diseases which are especially 
dangerous to children in the first five years of life 
point to the clamant need for much greater vigilance, 
for more regular and frequent medical inspections 
than are afforded through these agencies. 

Striking instances of the lack of treatment or of its 
premature discontinuance appear in the 1931 report 
on the Health of the School Child, in which are given 
the results of an enquiry designed (a) to determine the 
incidence of defect and disease, in children aged 2 to 6, 
and (b) to review the facilities for supervision and 
treatment in three selected areas, viz : (A) a large 
industrial centre in the north of England ; (B) a large 
seaport in the south of England ; and (C) a rural 
county. In each area 1,000 children of the ordinary 
artisan class (slum and better class areas being avoided) 
were visited by the school nurse, who obtained medical 
and social information from the mothers. The children 
who appeared to be suffering from any defect were 
then medically examined, with the results tabulated 
opposite. 

The report cites a dozen individual cases from a long 
list of similar ones which show clearly the need for 
constant vigilance and for something much more active 
and continuous and in much closer touch with the 
parents than the services available through the mater- 
nity and child welfare services, excellent though they 
undoubtedly are. The following are brief extracts 
from the case histories mentioned : 

1. Girl, aged 4 years. Bow legs, rickety rosary and promi- 
nent abdomen. Two years ago had artificial light treatment 

but no medical treatment since. 
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2. Girl, a little over 2 years old. Well-marked rickets and 
rales over both lungs. Had at no time received medical 
attention. 

3. Boy, aged 3. Adenoids, offensive discharge from the 
ears, anemia and slight rickets. His name had been down for 
operation for twelve months. 

4. Boy, nearly 5. Ear-ache and ear discharge, greatly en- 
larged tonsils and enlarged cervical glands, anaemia with some 

Incidence of Principal Defects 1 


(Percentage on total number of children medically examined.) 



Total 

Area 4 A * 

Area 4 B ’ 

Area 4 C * 

Visited by nurse . 

3,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Medically examined 

809 

291 

237 

281 

Dental decay — one or 
more carious teeth 

6 °i (74%) 

214 (74%) 

169(7!%) 

218 (78%) 

Rickets (of any degree) . 

345 (43%) 

123 (42%) 

79(41%) 

*25 (47%) 

Adenoids (symptoms) 

187 (23%) 

40 (14%) 

58 (24%) 

89 (32%) 

Tonsils requiring opera- 
tion .... 

no (14%) 

39 (13%) 

3° (13%) 

. 4! (15%) 

Tonsils requiring obser- 
vation 

29 6 (37%) 

74 (25%) 

78 ( 32 %) 

*44 (5i%) 

Operated on for tonsils 
and adenoids 

96 (12%) 

3° (10%) 

5! (22%) 

14(5%) 

Bronchitis 

Hi (17%) 

86 (29%) 

34 (i4%) 

21 (7%) 

Anaemia 

158 (20%), 

55 (19%); 

57 (24%) 

46(16%) 

Heart abnormality 

99 («%). 

37 (i3%)l 

28 (12%) 

34 (12%) 

Squint 

47 (6%) 

24 (8%) 

10 (4%) 

*3 (5%) 

Blepharitis . 

28 (3%) 

17 (6%) 

* 9(4%) 

2(1%) 

Otorrhoea 

43 (5%) 

14 (5%) 

15 (6%) 

*4 (5%) 

Rheumatic symptoms 

45 (6%) 

7 (2%) 

20(8%) 

18(6%) 

Feeble-minded 

9 

3 

2 

4 

Imbecile 

5 

3 

2 


Idiot (hydrocephalus) 

2 

I 

I 

— 

Cretin 

I 

— 

; 

I 

i 

— 


1 From Health of the School Child 1931. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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signs of rickets and an umbilical hernia. ‘ The child will 
probably be picked up for treatment when its name is entered 
upon the school books. 5 

5. Boy, aged 6. Had measles two months ago. Six carious 
teeth, enlarged glands in the neck, styes on both eyes and 
riles at the apex and base of right lung. Not receiving medical 
attention. 

6. Girl, aged 5. Had pneumonia on and off for two 
years, when was seen by doctor. Visited in its home by visit- 
ing nurse, as it had whooping-cough and had been ill for a 
couple of months. Home very dirty ; examination showed 
well-marked localized crepitations over right lung. Child 
receiving no medical attention. 

7. Girl, nearly 4. Broncho-pneumonia two years ago, but, 
in spite of discharging ear, anaemia and rales over right side 
of chest, had received no medical attention since. 

8. Boy, nearly 6. Seen by doctor at onset of measles a 
month ago but not since, in spite of well-marked rickets, 
bronchitis, tonsillar enlargement and enuresis. 

9. Girl, just under 5* Under treatment for rheumatism in 
the past, but no systematic supervision and appropriate treat- 
ment. Nine carious teeth, well-marked anaemia and prolonged, 
first sound at the apex of the heart, slight rickets and 
eczema. 

10. Boy, aged 4, with father suffering from heart disease 
and brother rheumatic. Complains of aching in the legs, 
prefers the ‘ pram 5 to walking, sweats at night, but has, 
nevertheless, had no medical supervision. 

o. Boy, aged 6. Oral sepsis, thirteen carious teeth, 
enlarged tonsils and cervical glands, is deaf, has anaemia and 
knock-knee, but is under no treatment. 

12. Girl, aged 6. Has had chronic eczema with occasional 
acute attacks for several months. Received out-patient treat- 
ment at a hospital, and lotion has been prescribed, but no 
advice as to diet or bowel regulation or other medical treat- 
ment. Obviously in need of in-patient treatment, the mother 
unaided being quite unable to cope with the case. 



Measles, Pneumonia, Diphtheria, and Whooping-Cough. 

(Deaths and percentage of children under 5 years of age as compared with total number under 

15 years of age. 
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The deadly effect of certain diseases in relation to 
young children may be gathered from the fact that of 
those who die before reaching the age of five nearly 
30 per cent are the victims of pneumonia, measles, 
whooping-cough and diphtheria — diseases which take 
a heavy and steadily sustained toll of the under-fives, 
as will be seen from the table on the previous page 
which has been compiled from the statistics given in 
the Annu al Reports of the Chief Medical Officer on 
the health of the school child. 

Serious as these mortality rates are, however, they 
are not the whole story, for, as Sir George Newman was 
at such pains to show, an even greater number of 
children are maimed in one way or another by the 

Routine Inspections of School Children 

ENTRANTS 


Year. 

No. of 
children 
Inspected. 

*No. found 
to require 
treatment. 

^Percentage 
found to 
require 
treatment. 

1925 

593.364 

136.913 

23*1 

1926 

621,159 

116,174 

187 

1927 

608,336 

119,946 

197 

1928 

584.548 

“7,551 

20-1 

1929 

556.322 

115,233 

207 

1930 

563.475 

113,648 

20-2 

193 1 

553.539 

108,569 

196 

1932 

599.508 

107,651 

l 8-0 

1933 

586,147 

95,438 

l6-26 

!934 

577.443 

94,485 

16-36 

1935 

580,382 

96,191 

16-6 

1936 

578,146 

93,292 

16-1 


* Excluding dental disease and uncleanliness. 
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conditions which killed their fellows, and which ‘ tend 
to lay a foundation of disease in adolescence and adult 
life.’ 1 The extent to which the survivors are maimed 
may be gathered from the returns summarizing the 
results of the school medical inspections of entrants 
into the elementary school. 

There has been some improvement since the early 
years of the School Medical Service, but, as will be 
seen from the table given opposite, 2 taking the average 
of the last four years for which figures are available, 
nearly 95,000 entrant children per year are found to be 
suffering from some disease or defect (excluding dental 
disease) requiring treatment, representing a steady 
16 per cent of the entrant infants. 

Averages can, however, be misleading and, by failing 
to give a true picture of the position in different areas, 
give rise to unwarranted complacency. The following 
figures, taken at random from the annual reports of 

School Entrants requiring Medical Treatment, 1935 
(Excluding dental disease and uncleanliness.) 


England and Wales 

per cent 

. 16-6 

Reading 

io-i 

Birmingham 

19-0 

West Riding of Yorkshire 

• 22-3 

Leeds 

• 34' 1 

Halifax 

- 36-8 


local school medical officers for the year 1935, and 
showing the percentage of school entrants suffering 
from defects needing medical treatment, indicate that 

1 Health of the School Child , 1928. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

2 Figures taken from Annual Reports on the Health of the School 
Child. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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there are very wide variations in the incidence of defect 
as between town and town, and that, while in some 
localities the position in relation to the pre-school child 
is comparatively good, in others the percentage of defect 
is seriously above the average for the country as a whole. 

Many of these defects are the sequelce of infections 
and diseases which are too often lightly and mistakenly 
dismissed as ‘ the usual childish ailments which are 
best got over early,’ as, for example, ear diseases 
following measles, chronic affections of the respiratory 
system after broncho-pneumonia and whooping cough. 
Hence the vital importance of making every effort 
(a) to safeguard young children from infection, so 
postponing the incidence of diseases until an age when 
the consequences are less serious ; (b) to build up the 
child’s resistive and recuperative powers by good food 
and a healthy way of life ; and (c) in the event of 
infection to ensure early effective treatment, nursing 
and after care. 

In the nursery school the children are under constant 
observation by superintendent and teachers, who are, 
by training and experience, capable of recognizing the 
significance of slight deviations from the normal ; are 
seen by the nurse who visits the school, daily or weekly, 
to attend to minor ailments, and by the medical 
officer who undertakes regular and thorough examina- 
tions of each child, who. advises appropriate treatment 
when necessary, and who, by maintaining close contact 
with the school, is able to adopt precautionary measures 
and secure proper care for those children who un- 
fortunately succumb to infection. 

It is not yet possible to show statistically the extent 
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to which resistance to infection is produced by nursery 
school conditions. Separate figures showing the com- 
parative incidence of infectious diseases as between 
nursery and non-nursery school children are seldom 
kept ; in some places measles is a notifiable disease, in 
other places it is not ; and even where figures are 
available they are of little comparative value since in 
practically all cases children who attend nursery schools 
have been specially selected for admission because of 
unfavourable physical or social conditions. Neverthe- 
less there is a consensus of opinion amongst medical 
officers of experience in this field that nursery condi- 
tions do assist the child to withstand infection and to 
escape the more serious consequences of infectious 
diseases. This opinion has been expressed from time 
to time in official reports, from which the following 
extracts are taken : 

‘ At Walthamstow the percentage of cases of diphtheria 
during 1931 was -79 per cent in the nursery school as com- 
pared with 1-42 per cent in the infants’ schools. It is reported 
that greater parental confidence is now shown in the nursery 
school, with lessened fear of open-air conditions. The 
children became more hardy, they suffered less from colds, 
exclusions for sickness were fewer, and there was less 
opposition on the part of parents to the remedying of 
physical defects.’ 1 

‘ The experience of the past twelve years shows that the 
nursery school child is less susceptible than others to the 
ordinary ailments of childhood, particularly those of a 
catarrhal and rickety nature. The advantages of fresh air, 
rest and suitable diet prove of inestimable value in raising the 
resistance to tuberculosis.’ 2 

1 Health of the School Child , 1931, page 48. (H.M. Stationery 
Office.) 

2 Op. cit., 1930. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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4 From December 1929 to June 1930, the latest period for 
which printed figures ate available, the mortality from 
measles amongst 17,299 children of 2 to 5 years old in 24 
metropolitan boroughs was 1*11 per cent. At nearly all 
nursery schools children are selected for admission because of 
delicacy or poverty, and the mortality of 1*19 per cent is, in 
comparison with 1.11 per cent for normal children of all 
social ranks, of favourable significance. 

4 In the 24 metropolitan boroughs, of 192 deaths from 
measles between 2 and 5, 98 occurred in children of 3 to 4 
and 4 to 5. The fact that amongst nursery school children 
there were no deaths in these periods indicates increased 
stamina and power of resistance to infection gained from 
attendance at the schools ’ (School Medical Officer of the 
London County Council, 1932). 1 

And this note from an experienced superintendent 
of a London nursery school is significant. 

4 In two epidemics I have found that we have had them 
(measles) two or three months later than the schools round us. 
During term we managed to keep free while other schools 
were in the throes of epidemics — they crept into the nursery 
as a result of school holidays.’ 

An interesting comparison of the general physical 
condition of ioo ordinary entrants to the elementary 
school with 100 entrants from the Wright Street 
Nursery School was made at Derby in 1931 by the 
School Medical Officer (Dr. Alex Morrison), through 
whose courtesy the table given opposite is reproduced. 
The period spent in the nursery school varied from 
nine months to z\ years ; the nursery children and the 
ordinary entrants were drawn from the area in which 
the nursery school is situated, so that home circum- 
stances and environment were comparable. 

1 Annual Report of the L.C.C., Vol. Ill, Part II, 1932. 
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Nursery School 

Non-Nursery School 


Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Girls 

Boys 

Total 

Average height 

40-94" 

40*96" 

40-95" 

40*12" 

40-82" 

4°-47" 

Average weight (lbs.) 

4070 

40-86 

40-78 

37-12 

40-36 

3874 

Malnutrition 

1 

I 

2 

IO 

s 

15 

Uncleanliness 

h 

2 

16 

*3 

I 

h 

Teeth : 







None carious 

18 

17 

35 

9 

15 

24 

1 or a carious . 

20 

24 

44 

*7 

13 

3° 

3 or 4 carious 

7 

7 

14 

i5 

16 

3* 

More than 4 carious . 

5 

2 

7 

9 

6 

15 

Tonsils and adenoids : 






Normal 

26 

24 

5° 

3i 

27 

58 

Slightly enlarged 

13 

l8 

31 

8 

12 

20 

Very large 

7 

4 

11 

11 

IO 

21 

Removed . 

4 

4 

8 

— 

I 

I 

Enlarged glands (sub- 







maxillary and cervical) 

9 

11 

20 

*3 

13 

26 

Otorrhoea 

2 

— 

2 

3 

I 

4 ■ 

Bronchial catarrh . 

6 

2 

8 

8 

3 

11 

Rickets 

7 

6 

13 

S 

2 

| 7 

Infectious diseases : 







Previously had measles 

37 

41 

78 

41 

45 

86 

Whooping-cough 

22 

20 

42 

i5 

15 

3° 

Diphtheria 

1 

1 

2 

3 

— 

3 

Scarlet fever 

— 

1 

1 

2 

— 

2 


It will be seen that the comparison is particularly 
favourable to the nursery children in relation to 
nutrition, heights, weights, and dental conditions. 
With regard to rickets, in which the advantage appeared 
to be with the non-nursery school children, the previous 
records of the nursery school entrants made it clear 
that the bony changes on which the diagnosis was 
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made took place in infancy, before nursery school age. 
With regard to infectious diseases it should be stated 
that the area from which the children were drawn was 
a very congested one where it was evident that the 
homes were more likely sources of infection than were 
school contacts. 

The nutrition figures are particularly striking when 
considered in relation to the facts that (a) the home 
circumstances of the children were comparable ; 
(b) the assessment of subnutrition in all children in 
Derby for the same year was 2' 88 per cent, whereas 
the percentage of the hundred non-nursery children 
was 15 per cent. This makes the figure of 2 per cent 
for the nursery school children very good indeed. 

Commenting on the results of the comparisons Dr. 
Morrison said that the following conclusions might 
reasonably be drawn : that, generally speaking, the 
children who previously attended the nursery school 
were physically superior to those who had gone direct 
to the elementary school and that this superiority was 
seen particularly in girls. 

The results of the investigation are interesting 
and suggestive. Similar surveys conducted over long 
periods and on a wider basis would throw light upon 
various problems connected with the organization and 
technique of nursery school and public health work. 
To be of maximum value many factors would need to 
be taken into account, as, for example, whether the 
nursery school buildings were of a. type to permit 
of completely open-air conditions and the adequate 
spacing of beds, toilet requisites, and cloaks ; whether 
the standards of caretaking and cleaning were suffici- 
ently high ; whether the diet satisfied the requirements 
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of health and growth ; whether staffing arrangements 
were adequate ; whether effective co-operation with 
parents was secured, and so on. These are some of the 
factors which affect the reaction of children to nursery- 
school conditions, and it would be of the utmost value 
if carefully controlled investigations were conducted 
over a wide field and the results made available to all 
concerned in the development of nursery education 
and nurture. 

The practice in regard to medical inspection varies. 
The more desirable arrangement provides for a 
thorough stripped examination of each child on entry 
and thereafter once every two months. (At the 
Bensham Grove Nursery School, Gateshead, each 
child has a stripped examination and is weighed and 
measured twice every term, and both standing and 
sitting heights are taken in order to establish the 
relative rate of growth of limbs and trunk at various 
ages.) Special examinations are arranged when super- 
intendent or nurse finds them to be necessary, and 
children who are in need of treatment are referred 
either to their own doctor, to the welfare or school 
clinic or to a hospital. In some cases specialised 
treatment is given at the school, as, for example, at 
Collyhurst, Manchester, where a masseuse attends 
regularly to administer massage and remedial exercises 
in cases of rickets and other deformities. 

Records of the results of the inspections, of heights, 
weights, defects, and illnesses, and of family details 
are kept on medical record cards or forms. 

Where satisfactory arrangements are made for the 
co-ordination of the work of the maternity and child 
welfare centres, the nursery school and the school 
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medical service, continuity of medical supervision and 
treatment are secured by means of close co-operation 
between the various departments and by the transfer of 
records from one to the other as the child passes on 
from clinic to nursery and from nursery to elementary 
school. This is a comparatively simple matter when 
Public Health and Education Services are under the 
control of a single authority, as in the case of the county 
boroughs, and in some areas conspicuous success has 
been achieved, sometimes through a joint committee 
of the maternity and child welfare and the education 
committees, by the whole-hearted devotion and team 
work of welfare clinic, health visitor, toddlers’ clinic, 
nursery school, school medical officer, child guidance 
clinic, dentist and nurse — all animated by one 
aim, viz : the optimal health of the whole child 
from birth (and before birth) until the end of school 
life. 

The matter is not so simple where the services are 
controlled by different authorities, i.e. in urban or rural 
districts where the county council is responsible for 
education, and the borough or district council controls 
the health services ; but even so the difficulties are not 
insuperable. In London, where the London County 
Council is the education authority for the whole of the 
London administrative area, and where each metro- 
politan borough is its own health authority and is 
responsible for its own maternity and child welfare 
services, arrangements have been made for the use of a 
transfer card upon which is entered particulars of 
children admitted to London schools. Copies of the 
record and transfer cards (front and reverse) used in 
London are appended through the courtesy of the 
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Medical Officer of Health and School Medical Officer, 
Sir Frederick Menzies. 

Typical examples of the kind of treatment given 
through the agency of the nursery school and of the 
results achieved are recorded over a series of years in 
the following notes of actual cases dealt with at Geo. 
Dent Nursery School, Darlington ; Rachel McMillan 
Nursery School, Deptford ; and Edith Kerrison 
Nursery School, West Ham. 

4 W. B. — On admission his condition was extremely poor. 
He was suffering from enlarged glands, septic condition of 
ear, nose and throat, anaemia, and rickets. His home con- 
ditions were poor. He was sent from the nursery school for 
surgical treatment for the ears, and received general tonics, 
extra food and rest, and sun-baths for two years. He gained 
6 lb. in twenty months, and although still under weight, he 
is doing very well and attending regularly the elementary 
school (Darlington).’ 1 

4 L. W. — Admitted aged 2 years 3 months, weight 12-6 
kilos. ; is now 5 years, weight 17-2 kilos. On admission had 
bad rachitic deformities of the legs, sores on the skin, 
slightly enlarged tonsils, and was subject to otorrhcea. Dental 
and aural treatment were given at school. She is now free 
from otorrhcea, and the rachitic deformity has practically 
disappeared. She is a fine child, well-nourished and of good 
colour (Deptford).’ 1 

‘ Boy. — First examined at the nursery school in 1930, 
when aged 2 years n months. Height 36 inches, weight 
39-5 lb. He was found to be rickety — curving of tibiae, large 
head, protuberant abdomen, anaemic, chest catarrhal. Tonsils 
were slightly enlarged, adenoids probable. He dribbled 
badly. Advised orthopaedic treatment for the rickety de- 
formities, and kept under observation for nose and throat 
condition. He made progress as noticed at each quarterly 

1 Health of the School Child, 1925. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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medical examination. In 1931 arrangements were made 
for his tonsils and adenoids to be removed, as this condition 
got worse. The operation was performed, with good results. 
When he left the nursery school in 1932 he was a perfect 
specimen of happy boyhood. Height 44 inches, weight 
52-5 lb. Limbs straight, chest clear, good colour, mentally 
alert, no dribbling, and in excellent condition (West Ham).’ 1 

4 Girl. — First seen at nursery school in 1930, when aged 
2 years 4 months. Height 35 inches, weight 34*5 lb. Found 
to require treatment for severe bronchitis and observation 
for slight tonsillar enlargement and slight adenoids. The 
child made good progress in her general condition, the 
bronchitis cleared and the lungs remained clear. The nose 
and throat condition also cleared up. When last seen at the 
nursery school (4 years 9 months), her height was 41*5 inches 
and her weight 47-5 lb. A fine girl (West Ham).’ 2 

4 Boy, N. W. — First examined when aged 2 years 3 months. 
He was well-nourished but had enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 
and suffered from night terrors. After suitable treatment 
and administration of cod-liver oil, the child has greatly 
improved in health, gaining 6 inches in height and 11 lb. in 
weight during twenty-one months (West Ham).’ 2 

c Boy, J. J. — First seen when aged 2 years 11 months. He 
was of a nervous type, speech defective, fidgety, and troubled 
with insomnia. Advice was given, and under treatment the 
nervous symptoms disappeared. Strabismus was cured by 
the prescription of suitable glasses. While at the nursery 
school he gained 10 inches in height and 19 lb. in weight. 
Nutrition is now excellent. (West Ham)/ 3 

The achievement of the nursery school in saving 
such cases as these from premature death or a life of 
ill health and frustration is admittedly a great one. It 


1 Annual Report of the Medical Officer of Health for West Ham, 

1932- 

2 Op. cit. * 

3 Quoted in Health of the School Child , 1935. (H.M. Stationery 
Office.) 
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will be a greater and more far-reaching achievement 
when effective measures are taken to safeguard and 
develop the health of every normal child so that 
records of suffering of the kind quoted throughout this 
chapter may come to be regarded as the relics of a 
barbarous age. 



CHAPTER IX 


HOME AND SCHOOL 

I T has been said many times, and it cannot be too 
strongly emphasised, that the nursery school is not 
and never was meant to be a substitute for the 
home ; that it in no sense relieves parents of responsi- 
bility for the welfare and wise guidance of their off- 
spring. Nothing can take the place of that intimate 
threefold relationship between father, mother, and 
child that is or should be the most stable influence in 
the child’s life ; and it has always been the aim of the 
nursery school to uphold and strengthen that relation- 
ship. Nevertheless, it will be admitted that parenthood 
does not automatically confer upon us the resources or 
the qualities necessary for the successful discharge of 
its duties ; that while love is the greatest motive power 
in the world it can, without knowledge and wisdom to 
guide and control it, play havoc with a child’s character, 
health, and happiness. 

It is the function of the nursery school to afford by 
communal means just those services that cannot be 
provided so satisfactorily — if at all— by the individual 
family, whatever its circumstances may be ; to make 
available to parents, and to co-operate with them in 
applying, the knowledge and experience of those who 
have made a special study of little children and their 
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manifold needs. It is probably true to say that in no 
sphere of human activity can conflicting ideals and 
divergent standards of life and behaviour produce more 
lasting harm than in that of early childhood ; and in 
considering the place of the nursery school in the life 
of the child it has to be remembered that, out of the 
whole 168 hours in each week, he spends (during term 
time) only 40 to 45 hours within the precincts of the 
school. Differing methods of discipline, differing 
ideas regarding food, sleep, clothing, and activity may, 
therefore, very materially impair the effects of the 
nursery regime and destroy the tranquillities that, we 
are assured, are necessary conditions of healthy growth. 
That is why so much emphasis has been laid upon the 
necessity for mutual understanding and unity of 
purpose and method between all those who have any 
degree of responsibility for the care of the child. 

The nursery school offers peculiar opportunities to 
develop a real working partnership between parents 
and teachers, and it has always been regarded as an 
important part of its purpose to make the most of those 
opportunities. Children of tender years of necessity 
are escorted to and from school and it is most fre- 
quently the mother to whom this duty falls. Thus she 
is in constant touch with the superintendent who 
receives the children from her in the morning and 
restores them to her at the end of the day. It is then 
that consultations take place between .mother and 
teacher regarding the children’s health and behaviour, 
their ailments and difficulties, diet or clothing ; and 
during these intimate conversations when they exchange 
notes on the problems they have encountered much 
that hitherto may have been obscure becomes clear. 
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The causes of a child’s unaccountable fears or lack of 
control may be laid bare ; the needless anxieties of a 
young, inexperienced mother in relation to a passing 
phase of her child’s development may be allayed ; the 
gravity of some unregarded symptom may be pointed 
out and the necessary medical or other treatment 
advised or arranged for. Sometimes the solution to a 
problem comes only as a result of the teacher’s per- 
sonal observations of the child’s family circumstances ; 
and most superintendents make time to visit the 
children in their homes or arrange for a member of the 
staff to do so. 

Parents are encouraged to visit the school during the 
day and to watch the children at work and play, 
feeding and sleeping. In this way it is possible for 
them to acquire an intelligent appreciation of the aims 
and methods of the school. They observe, often to 
their astonishment, that the child who at home has 
everything done for him and who is forbidden to touch 
anything breakable, not only washes and dresses himself 
quite competently without assistance, but is perfectly 
capable of washing and drying crockery, carrying a tray 
of cups, a pile of plates or a dish of hot food without 
mishap. To many a mother this comes as a revelation 
that will perhaps make clear to her the cause of the 
tantrums that sometimes occur when she restrains her 
child’s attempts to help her by doing similar things 
at home. As she apprehensively watches the children 
engage, quite safely and without comment from their 
elders, in exploits that she would have regarded as 
dangerous (such as climbing the jungle gym or sliding 
fearlessly down the chute) she gains a new insight into 
their powers and into methods of encouraging their 
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development. Feeding difficulties that mar the peace- 
fulness of the family meal table and give rise to coaxings 
and scoldings are non-existent here ; for the interest 
occasioned by the spectacle of other children dis- 
patching their dinner with enjoyment and alacrity 
banishes the self-conscious desire for attention, and 
imitation lays the foundation of a satisfactory habit. 

Here indeed is a training ground for mothers, a 
demonstration school to which they bring their own 
experience as individual parents and from which they 
derive the additional knowledge and enlightenment that 
the teachers, because of their training and of their 
experience in handling a continuous succession of large 
numbers of children, are specially qualified to offer. 
On the other hand the staff themselves come to realize 
and appreciate the mother’s problems and point of 
view, to accept them in an uncritical spirit ; and are 
willing to help and advise without expecting her to 
conform to standards that she is not yet ready to accept 
or that her resources make impossible of attainment. 
The result is a real pooling of resources and an access 
of mutual respect and understanding. 

Periodically, sometimes weekly, sometimes fort- 
nightly or monthly, parents’ meetings are held at which 
problems of child development are dealt with by way 
of lectures, simple talks, discussions and demonstra- 
tions, with dancing, dramatics, community singing and 
an occasional social function to vary the proceedings. 
When, for one reason or another, no formal pro- 
gramme has been arranged, the mothers discover that 
they ‘ enjoy the evenings sitting round the room with 
sewing or knitting, for once out of reach of demanding 
families and accordingly able to rest and relax,’ as the 
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Jellicoe Mothers’ Club records . 1 Many of the parents’ 
clubs contrive to organize a summer outing to sea or 
country and in a few cases exchange visits have been 
arranged with the clubs attached to other nursery 
schools. 

The Parents’ Club is no mere social appendage of 
the nursery school, but a vital feature of its life. The 
service it renders to the school is as important as the 
service it receives. Mothers give valuable assistance in 
mending and making the children’s overalls, towels, 
etc., in arranging social functions by means of which 
money is raised for the purchase of materials or some 
coveted piece of school equipment, or for the holiday 
fund. Fathers repair and renovate toys and furniture, 
provide seeds and plants and sometimes make them- 
selves responsible for the care of the garden. It is 
interesting to note that ‘ Old Mothers ’ and ‘ Old 
Fathers ’ frequently maintain their association with 
the parents’ clubs and continue to serve the nursery 
school with enthusiasm long after their own children 
have passed on to the ‘ big school ’. 

It is this bond of fellowship and service, based upon 
mutual interest in the child and his problems, that gives 
the parents’ club a place of special importance in the 
organization of the school. No substitute for the home 
is here, no usurping of parental responsibility ; but 
rather an extension of the boundaries of the home that 
enriches the lives of parents as well as of the children 
and draws them closer together because of the new 
light it sheds upon the obscurities of human life and 
growth and behaviour. 


1 Annual Report, 1935-6, of Jellicoe Nursery School, London. 



CHAPTER X 


HOLIDAYS AND SCHOOL CLOSURES 

F OR most people holidays bring rest and refresh- 
ment, freedom, and fresh air — a precious oppor- 
tunity to store up reserves of health and energy 
against the sunless days of winter and the arduous 
conditions of the workaday world. 

Experience has shown the case to be far otherwise 
for nursery school children. The reasons that make 
it desirable for them to attend school continue to 
operate during the holiday as at any other period of the 
year and, unless the parents can afford to take the 
children to the sea or country (for many thousands of 
people a luxury not to be thought of), the carefully 
arranged environment and tranquil routine, the 
specially prepared meals, the freedom and happy 
activity of the nursery are all too often exchanged, 
during holiday closures, for the confined space of the 
small home, the fuss and bustle of everyday life, irregular 
or unsuitable meals and lack of sufficient sleep. 

Adults derive a great part of the joy and benefit of 
their holidays from a complete change of activity and 
tempo ; but the delicate mechanism of a little child s 
mind and body is less able to adapt itself to drastic 
alteration in the daily round of well-ordered existence, 
and experience shows that exclusion from school at 
holiday times — and indeed even at week-ends has a 
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detrimental effect upon the children’s health and well- 
being. Superintendents come to expect Monday- 
morning indisposition or after-the-holiday listlessness 
and ailments arising from interruption of the wholesome 
regime of the nursery school. Instances of the kind 
are frequently noted in the annual reports of School 
Medical Officers. 

Reporting upon the Columbia Market Nursery 
School during its first year, the School Medical Officer 
made the following significant statement : 

‘ It was difficult at first to get the children to take the good 
plain food provided (which is served to them in a most attrac- 
tive manner), as opposed to the food they were used to 
(pickles, relishes, fish and chips, etc.), but they are quickly 
acquiring the taste for it now, and seem to tolerate the week- 
end fare less, as evidenced by the Monday indisposition .’ 1 

The Medical Officer’s report for 1932 on the Rachel 
McMillan Nursery School, which during that summer 
closed for only six schooldays, has this note on the 
subject : 

‘ I was greatly impressed by the healthy, bright, alert 
appearance of the children who had been in attendance, 
compared with the pale, listless, tired-looking children who 
had been admitted at the beginning of the term. The absence 
of sores was remarkable. The reopening of the school after 
the usual summer closure has always been marked by the 
number of children requiring treatment for septic sores and 
personal hygiene .’ 2 

During the holiday period in that year the average 
attendance at the nursery school was 217 out of 260. 

' L £- C - Annual Report of the School Medical Officer, 1930, page 62. 
(r. b. Kang & Son, Ltd,, is. 6d.) 

, 2 Op. cit., 1932, page 44. 
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The medical report for 1934 on the Jellicoe Nursery 
School records that 

‘ During the summer vacation the children lost from one 

to two pounds in weight almost without exception .’ 1 

Experiences of this sort have led to a few nursery 
schools being kept open throughout the summer ; a 
practice which has been carried on at Bensham Grove 
(Gateshead) since its inception. 

The Walthamstow (Low Hall Lane) Nursery School 
has remained open during the summer holidays since 
its second year, and the fact that attendances are well 
maintained is an indication of the parents’ appreciation 
of the value of the arrangement. In this case the staff 
holidays are arranged on a rota system, a trained 
certificated ‘ supply ’ teacher and a ‘ supply ’ junior 
assistant being employed from about May to September 
to relieve the permanent staff in turn. This extra staff 
naturally increases the annual maintenance cost per 
child, but the advantage to the children in increased 
health and safety from traffic dangers cannot be over- 
estimated. The school is closed for the short Easter 
and Whitsuntide holidays when the spring cleaning is 
carried out — work which in most schools is performed 
during the long summer vacation. 

For a number of years a play centre for 200 to 300 
children from two to seven years of age has been 
organized during the August holiday period on the 
premises of the St. Leonards Nursery School, which 
occupies a part of the site of the old Foundling Hospital 
in Guildford Street, London. The play centre has 
been organized on the lines of a nursery school, staffed 

1 Annual Report, 1934-5, of the Jellicoe Nursery School. 
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by qualified teachers with the assistance of students 
from training colleges and public girls’ schools. The 
scheme, in which Miss F. Hawtrey has been the lead- 
ing spirit, has been financed by grants from the 
Foundling Hospital Governors, by donations and by 
small contributions from the parents. It has been of 
inestimable benefit to the hundreds of delicate or 
under-nourished children from the crowded streets 
around Euston and St. Pancras. 

Of even greater benefit is a complete change from 
the close atmosphere and noise of city streets to the 
pure air and peace of the country, and the majority of 
nursery schools now arrange for at any rate a proportion 
of the children to go to the sea or country for one, two 
or three weeks during the summer. This entails a great 
deal of devoted service on the part of the staff, the 
fruits of which are manifested in improved health, 
smooth, sun-tanned skin, increased vigour, marked 
gains in weight, and regular attendance during sub- 
sequent terms, as compared with the loss of weight and 
greater tendency to catarrhal complaints in those who 
have not enjoyed similar opportunities. 

It is recorded of the Old Church Road Nursery 
School that 37 children, selected by the school doctors 
on account of delicacy or overcrowding at home, who 
were taken away for three weeks, benefited markedly 
by the change and that during the winter their health 
and attendance were particularly good. 1 Similar results 
follow in the case of every nursery which is able to 
arrange a seaside or country holiday. 

Less tangible but no less important is the mental and 

1 L.C.C. Annual Report of the School Medical Officer, 1032. 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd., is. 6d.) 
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emotional value of the holiday. To a little one who has 
never before seen the sea or felt the cool whispering 
waves softly lapping his feet, or known the fascination 
of digging and moulding the limitless sand of the sea- 
shore, his first experience of these things comes as a 
revelation. To the city child whose only acquaintance 
with cows and pigs, hens and ducks, toadstools and 
frogs has hitherto been inside the covers of a picture- 
book, or on the emblem marking his toilet peg and 
blanket, his first sight of them in the flesh opens up a 
new world and advances his education incalculably. 

‘ Our London children could not understand that a joy 
such as the sea could really be open free and always,’ says 
one report of such a holiday ; ‘ and the secretary, returning 
from an extra bathe, was asked : 

‘ “ Is the sea open to-day ? ” 

‘ “ Of course it is,” she replied. 

‘ “ But not, I suppose, for boys and girls, but only for 
grown-ups ”, answered Joyce.’ 1 

And again, when told to' drink up her nice new country 
milk, fresh from the cow, a child replied : 

‘“I don’t like country milk; I like London milk in 
bottles from the milkman.” ’ 2 

In all cases the parents pay something towards the 
cost of the holiday, usually through a weekly contribu- 
tion to the holiday fund which is augmented by 
donations or by the proceeds of some special function 
arranged by the staff, the parents’ club, or other 
friends of the school. 

The annual exodus to sea or country is becoming so 

1 Annual Report, 1935-6, of the North Islington Nursery School. 

2 Op. cit., 
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much a part of nursery school life that country homes 
especially adapted for the purpose are gradually 
springing up in various parts of the kingdom. One of 
the latest and most highly developed of these is the 
Margaret McMillan House at Wrotham (Kent), a 
residential extension of the nursery school at Deptford. 
The children go to Wrotham in groups of 40 for periods 
of one month from April to October. They are 
accompanied by their own teachers and six students 
from the McMillan Training College. The building 
consists of an administrative block and single story 
shelters. For the children there are two dormitories, 
each with its own bathroom and lavatories, and a large 
playroom ; and for the students separate bedrooms, 
a bathroom and common rooms. The students make 
a special study of dietetics and the cooking and 
serving of children’s meals, under the direction of a 
fully qualified domestic science mistress. The London 
County Council makes a grant towards the cost of 
maintenance and the parents of the children make 
small contributions. 

The Tyneside Nursery School Association in 1937 
acquired a large house and grounds at Haydon Bridge 
and adapted it for the purposes of a holiday home for 
the Tyneside nursery schools. Each group of 40 
children, with their own teachers, stays at the home for 
a fortnight. 

Several of the London nursery schools have had 
wonderful holidays at Rooks Hill, Sevenoaks, a country 
house on a hill overlooking the Kentish weald, which 
has been converted for use as a country home on 
similar lines. With its big sandpit, open air swimming- 
pool, and close proximity to woods and common, it is 
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a source of health and joy to the little ones who have 
spent two or three weeks there amongst the flowers, 
birds, and animals. 

There are as yet all too few of such homes, and 
accommodation for the children is sometimes made 
available in the seaside or country homes attached to 
East End settlements or similar organizations. Occa- 
sionally arrangements are made for the children to be 
boarded out with individual families. 

For some years the Children’s House at Bow have 
spent their holidays at their own cottage (now, alas, 
no more) on the edge of Epping Forest, where many 
of the little ones have made acquaintance for the first 
time with squirrels, colts, calves, and haystacks ; have 
paddled, sailed boats on the pond, listened entranced 
to the rhythmic ringing of hammer on anvil in the 
blacksmith’s forge, or ‘ carried on long conversations 
with a baby frog ’, as is recorded of one little boy who 
was discovered thus after having been missing for 
a time . 1 

Small wonder that as a result of such a holiday the 
children’s whole outlook should be widened, their 
ideas and vocabulary immeasurably enriched. 

The loss to those who for one reason or another are 
debarred from such an opportunity is correspondingly 
great. After commenting on a fortnight’s visit to 
Clacton-on-Sea and the resultant strengthening of the 
children to meet the rigours of the winter, another 
report says : 

‘ Twenty of the youngest children, too young to go to 

Clacton, were, after the fortnight’s Christmas holiday(?) 

spent in their crowded homes and the streets, found to have 

1 Annual Report, 1935-6, of the Children’s House, Bow. 
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deteriorated so markedly that Dr. Bradley ordered them 
sunlight treatment at the clinic, where, after some weeks 1 
treatment, they recovered their good looks and put on weight. 
It is much to be regretted that as we cannot afford extra 
staff -we are obliged to close down for the Christmas fort- 
night, almost the worst bit of the year for the children to be 
cooped up at home.’ 1 

1 Annual Report, 1935-6, of the Jellicoe Nursery School, London. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE POWERS OF LOCAL EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES AND HOW THEY HAVE 
BEEN USED 


A LTHOUGH local education authorities have no 
/% statutory duty to make provision for children 
4 m. under five years of age, they have extensive 
powers and have from time to time been urged, offi- 
cially and unofficially, to put them into operation. 
These powers fall under three main heads : 


(a) Under Section 21 of the Education Act 1921 1 
Local Authorities may themselves provide nursery 
schools for children over two and under five years of 
age (or such later age as the Board of Education may 
approve) ; 

(h) Under the same Act they may give assistance, 
under certain conditions, to nursery schools provided 
by voluntary bodies ; 

(c) Under the provisions of the Elementary Code 
they may admit children between the ages of three and 
five years of age to the elementary schools. 


Grants from the national exchequer are payable 
under (a) and (h) to the extent of 50 per cent of the 
annual cost of maintenance ; 2 while under (c) grant 


1 See page 53. 

* Grant Regulations No. 19 (1925), Board of Education. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 4d.) 



from the national exchequer is payable under 
the grant regulations for elementary schools and is 
based upon a formula in which the factors are 
average attendance and the product of a sevenpenny 
rate. 

In pursuance of these powers 26 Local Education 
Authorities out of a total of 316, had, by April 1937, 
established or assumed responsibility for 40 nursery 
schools providing accommodation for 4,326 children. 
Of the remaining 47 recognized nursery schools which 
had been provided by voluntary agencies, 45 were in 
receipt of grants from the Board of Education and a 
large proportion were also receiving assistance from 
Local Authorities. These 87 recognized nursery 
schools provide accommodation for 6,735 children. 1 




principle proposals for a further 34 new nursery 
schools and proposals for 7 others were then under 
consideration. 

On 31 March 1936 there were on the registers of 
public elementary schools 159,655 children under five 
years of age, of whom 125,938 (or over 78 per cent) 
were over four. In addition there were 133 under five 
in grant-aided secondary schools. 2 Thus, out of an 
estimated population of 1,671,100 children between 
two and five, 3 less than one-tenth were accommodated 
in grant-aided schools, and of these only a very small 
proportion enjoy the amenities of a nursery school or 
of a well organized nursery class. 

The distribution of the recognised nursery schools in 


List 42, Board of Education, 1937. (H.M. Stationery Office, is.) 
Education m 1936. (H.M. Stationery Office, 3s. 6d.) 

State of Public Health, 1936. (H.M. Stationery Office, 4s.) 
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England and Wales is shown in the following list and 
on the accompanying map. 

Maintained by 



L.E.A. 

Voluntary 

London . 

4 

19 *' 

Accrington 

i 


Birmingham 

2 

2 

Bolton 

I 


Bradford 

8 


Brighton . 


if 

Bristol 

i 

I 

Burnley . 

i 


Chester 


I 

Croydon . 


I 

Cumberland — Maryport 

i 


Darlington 


I 

Derby 

i 


Essex — Dagenham . 


I 

Earn worth 

i 


Gateshead 


I 

Kettering 

i 


Leeds 

i 

I 

Leicester 

i 


Lincoln . 


1 

Louth, Lincolnshire . 


I 

Liverpool 

i 


Manchester 

2 

2 

Middlesbrough 


I 

Middlesex — Wealdstorie 


I 

Newcastle-on-Tyne . 

I 

I 

Northampton . 

I 


Preston . 

I 


Rochdale 


I 

Salford . 


I 

Sheffield . 

2 


Shipley . 

I 



* Including one recognized as efficient but not for grant purposes, 
f Since taken over by L.E.A. 
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Maintained by 



L.E.A. 

Voluntary 

Stoke-on-Trent 

1 


Sunderland 


1 

Surrey — Sutton 


1* . 

Tynemouth — North Shields 


1 

Walthamstow . 

1 


West Ham 

2 

3 

York .... 


1 . 

Y orkshire — Castlef or d 

1 


Wales : 

Brecknockshire — Brynmawr 


1 

Merthyr Tydfil 


1 

Rhondda — Ynyscynon 

1 


Swansea .... 

1 



The strengthening of the demand for a wide exten- 
sion of facilities for nursery education comes at a time 
when the authorities are already preoccupied with 
other pressing problems. The decline in the birth-rate 
. with the consequent decrease in the school population ; 
the transfer of inhabitants, under various housing and 
slum clearance schemes, from the centre to the circum- 
ference of urban areas ; the reorganisation of post- 
primary education arising from the Hadow Report r 1 
all these factors have at one and the same time thrown 
out of use many places in the older schools and made it 
necessary to provide fresh accommodation for the 
transferred population on the new housing estates and 
either new or re-conditioned schools for the re- 
organized post-primary groups. Hence the authorities 
are confronted with heavy commitments in respect of 
new buildings on the one hand, and empty classrooms 

* Recognized as efficient but not for purposes of grant. 

1 ‘The Education of the Adolescent, 1926/ Consultative Com- 
mittee of the. Board of Education. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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with the risk of loss of grant revenue due to diminished 
attendance on the other. 

Faced simultaneously with these difficulties and 
commitments and with a growing demand for nursery 
accommodation, the education authorities have 
approached a solution of their problems from various 
angles, and in doing so have offered noteworthy 
demonstrations of differing methods which make it 
possible to evaluate their relative merits. 

A description of typical examples of nursery school 
or class provision will perhaps give as good an indica- 
tion as may be of these varying methods of meeting 
the needs of the pre-school population and of ways 
of relating them to local circumstances. 

Famous the world over because of its pioneer work 
and the personality of its founders, the Rachel 
McMillan Nursery School at Deptford, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, 1 is the largest in the 
country. Beginning as a voluntary institution in 1911, 
it was recognized by the Board of Education in 1919. 
Additional new buildings to accommodate 100 were 
erected by the London County Council and opened by 
H.M. Queen Mary in 1921, the old voluntary portion 
and the new publicly provided portion running side 
by side as one school under the control of one super- 
intendent. Since the death of Miss Margaret McMillan 
in 1931 the school has been wholly maintained by the 
L.C.C. It provides for 243 children from two to five 
years of age in a number of detached self-contained 
shelters, each accommodating from 35 to 50 children 
and containing cloak-room, bath-room, and sanitary 
offices. One shelter is reserved for delicate children, 

1 See page 9. 
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and in an adjoining ‘ camp school ’ such children 
may continue to receive the benefit of nursery school 
conditions up to the age of seven, or in some cases 
eleven. It has accommodation for too children and 
is not eligible for the Board of Education grant. 
There is a delightful garden with playground equip- 
ment, an aviary, a dovecote, rabbits, and guinea pigs. 
The specially qualified teaching staff is assisted by 
students in training at the adjoining Rachel McMillan 
Training College. 1 The school day lasts from 7.30 a.m., 
when the gates open to admit those whose circum- 
stances make so early an arrival necessary, to 5.30 p.m., 
when the last of the children are called for. Three 
meals a day are served (breakfast at nine, dinner about 
noon, and tea at four), for which a charge of is. 8d. 
a week is made to cover the cost of foodstuff. Reduc- 
tions are made in necessitous cases. A metrical officer 
visits the school weekly and a school nurse daily, any 
necessary treatment being given at the Margaret 
McMillan Treatment Centre. A mothers’ club which 
meets weekly maintains a close and cordial relationship 
between parents and teachers. 

The London County Council also maintains two other 
nursery schools at Columbia Market, Bethnal Green ; 
and Old Church Road, Stepney — both established on 
an experimental basis in 1930 and each accommodating 
120 children. The Council also aids sixteen voluntary 
nursery schools. The total accommodation in recognized 
London nursery schools on 1 April 1937 was 1,422.® 

It is the practice in London to admit children to the 
elementary schools at the age of three, babies’ rooms 

1 See page 250. 

“ Including thirty places in a private nursery school (Chelsea) 
recognized as efficient but not eligible for grant. (List 42/1937.) 
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being provided in all infants’ schools and equipped with 
beds and large toys ; and in 1936 there were over 
44,400 children between three and five in the London 
elementary schools. 1 In its educational programme for 
1935—38 the Council made provision for three new 
nursery schools, for experimental nursery classes in 
infants’ ’ departments, and for increased grants to 
voluntary nursery schools. The nursery classes 
were provided with suitable equipment and a girl 
helper was attached to each class. The results of 
these experimental measures were to decide whether 
future development should be in the direction of 
detached nursery schools or nursery wings. 2 The 
subsequent programme for 1938-41 contained pro- 
vision for five new nursery schools, including one for 
children from two to seven years of age, and an 
increase of 24 in the number of nursery classes. 

As might be expected from its association with 
Margaret McMillan, Bradford was one of the earliest 
towns to establish nursery schools and is still in the 
forefront, not only by virtue of numbers (it outstrips 
every other local education authority with its eight 
publicly maintained nursery schools accommodating 
1,869 children 3 ), but of the vision it has shown in 
recognizing the educational significance of the nursery 
movement and shaping its policy accordingly. While 
appreciating and giving due weight to the importance 
of physical nurture in early childhood it resists the idea 
that the nursery school is to be regarded as a special 
service for the benefit of unfortunately placed or 

1 By January 1938 this number had dropped to 38,354 

2 L.C.C. Annual Report of the School Medical Officer , 1935. 
(P. S. King & Son, Ltd., is. 6d.) 

* Two of these are Roman Catholic schools. 
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delicate children. In the words of Mr. Thomas 
Boyce, the Director of Education for the city : 

‘ A nursery school, properly conducted, is of the very 
substance of educational approach, method, and practice. 
No one can doubt this who has seen, as I have seen, shy, 
reserved, even morose, children, apparently interested in 
nothing, develop into lively, interested, eager and confident 
little beings, anxious to show an intelligent visitor the things, 
that interest them, to instruct him in the acquirement of 
different forms of skill from climbing the jungle gym to riding 
a tricycle, or ask him embarrassing questions upon pets, 
plants, and people.’ 1 

And in his interesting account of the development 
of the Bradford experiment Mr. Boyce shows that it 
was a natural corollary to the acceptance of this view 
of the significance of the nursery school that efforts 
should be exerted to make it become part of the city’s 
educational structure, adjusting any disparity in atmo- 
sphere, environment, and method so as to make a 
unified organism of the whole. Amalgamation of 
infant and nursery schools was the first step towards 
unification, and this was carried out in six cases, 
including Lilycroft and Princeville, two of the earliest 
nursery schools to be established by a local authority 
under the Education Act of 1918. 

Miss Alice McKechnie, to whom as head mistress 
fell the task of piloting the Princeville combined 
school through the period of transition, thus describes 
the situation as it was before the change : 

‘ In 1930 one could stand in the asphalt playground of 
the infant school, containing ugly lavatories instead of flower- 

1 From a paper read by Mr. Thomas Boyce at a Nursery School 
Association Conference, 1936. Report: The Education of Children 
under Seven. (N.S.A., 1/6.) 
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beds, and look at the solid building with its high windows and 
unfriendly aspect. Over the dividing railing was a pretty 
garden with a large grass plot, flower-beds, sand-pit, rabbits, 
pigeons, and a tortoise, and in the background the low open- 
air nursery shelters where children gathered for stories (told 
or acted), music, or to paint, look at pictures, or learn 
through toys as and when they wanted. From two to five 
years of age children played and learned in this way, and in 
this garden, and then passed into the next department, 
which meant fixed furniture, high windows, fixed time-tables, 
according to which little people had to do a host of things 
at a fixed time, whether or not they wanted to do them .’ 1 

The physical barrier between the two schools was 
removed and structural alterations were made which 
transformed the old building into a series of light, 
airy rooms opening on to a veranda, grass plot, and 
garden, to which all the children had access. Nursery 
furniture and equipment replaced heavy fixed desks ; 
low toy shelves and bed cupboards were put in the 
class-rooms ; outdoor sanitary offices were removed ; 
bath-rooms and indoor lavatories with ample supplies 
of hot water were constructed. 

The result was a combined Infant and Nursery- 
Department run on open-air principles, a real advance 
on what had obtained before. The value of that 
advance and its limitations are measured by Mr. Boyce 
in the following passage : 

‘ So far, you will observe, we have not achieved a nursery 
school from two years to seven, but only a combined nursery 
infants’ department. This amalgamation was a determined 
effort to secure so much of the substance of unity as could be 
assured without complete recognition. It was most valuable 
experimentation for us on the administrative side as well as 
for the intelligent and enterprising women who were working 

1 Quoted by Mr. Boyce, op. cit. 
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out the plan on the teaching side. But it had inherent weak- 
nesses. There was still *a nursery school staff and an infants’ 
school staff. Transference from one side to the other could 
not be effected without notification to the Board. There were 
two systems of registration for admission and attendance and 
summary owing to the fact that two systems of grant were 
applicable in respect of the maintenance of the school, the 
grant on the nursery side being on a basis of percentage of 
expenditure, that on the infants’ school side being based on 
average attendance and other factors.’ There had to be two 
different sets of requisitions, and indeed two different sets 
of meals, since the infants’ school was supplied on the 
elementary school service and scale of charges, and the 
nursery school on a quite different service, menu, and scale of 
charges. The doctor and nurse visited the nursery school 
regularly, and only of their good grace saw such children in 
the infants’ school as the superintendent surreptitiously 
submitted to them. Parents still regarded the two sections 
of the school as different schools, and it was only the devotion 
of members of the staff and a similar devotion combined with 
tact and good sense on the part of the superintendent that 
prevented difficulties among members of the staff. No 
difficulties actually did arise, be it said to their lasting credit, 
but it is worth noting some of those that might have arisen. 
The demands made upon a nursery school teacher are in 
point of time much greater than those upon the elementary 
school infants’ teacher. The nursery school teacher arrives 
at 8.30 a.m., and may be on the premises continuously till 
5.30 p.m. The elementary school teachers’ hours are, say, 
from 8.45 to 12.0 and 1.30 to 4.0. One can easily imagine the 
almost complete destruction of any real unity in the purpose, 
methods, and practice of an amalgamated nursery infants’ 
school, the two sides of which refused to understand and 
co-operate with one another;’ 1 

The case for recognition of the whole school under 
nursery school regulations was sufficiently convincing 

1 Op. cit. 
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to induce the Board of Education to agree to it for an 
experimental period. In the letter and in the spirit the 
school is now one, staffed by teachers, who have all 
had some form of nursery training, who all share in 
the common duties of the school and take part in 
discussions and the comparing of records. 

Facilities for the physical welfare of the children 
(medical attention, baths, meals, sleep) are' available 
equally to the oldest as to the youngest child, and an 
increasing number of the over-fives, who previously 
went home for the midday meal, now remain at school 
throughout the day, even those mothers who, for 
reasons of domestic economy, were not prepared to 
spare the money for school meals are, we are told, in 
process of being educated. 

It is upon the educational value of the experiment, 
however, that its sponsors lay the greatest stress, and 
they would doubtless wish it to be judged upon the 
extent to which it succeeds in evolving a system which 
will permit each child to proceed, at his own pace, 
in an atmosphere of ordered freedom, towards the 
complete development of all his faculties, neither 
driven by the necessity to keep step with any formal 
group, nor frustrated by being denied opportunities to 
achieve the highest of which he is capable. 

The problems inherent in the project are still in the 
process of solution ; but whatever conclusions may 
finally be reached regarding it, there can be no doubt 
that it will exert far-reaching influences upon the 
future development of nursery education. The experi- 
ment is being followed with interest not only by officers 
of the Board of Education, but by educationists 
throughout the country. Already one other local 
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authority (Rhondda) has established a new nursery 
school for 120 children from two to seven years of. 
age, and this has similarly been recognized by the 
Board of Education for an experimental period. 

Other authorities are approaching the problem of 
unification from another angle and, by developing 
nursery classes within the infant school and within the 
limits laid down by the Elementary Code, are, in some 
cases deliberately, in others unconsciously, contributing 
towards the permeation of the infant school with 
nursery school ideals and influences. 

Manchester was early in the field in developing 
nursery classes and since 1927 has included a nursery 
section in the plans of nearly all new infants’ schools. 
These sections comprise the usual large open-air 
class-rooms and cloak-rooms, equipped with nursery 
furniture, toys, sense-training apparatus, and individual 
toilet requisites. Each class usually accommodates 25 
children under a teacher who is specially trained or 
adapted to work with young children. A young girl 
helper or student nurse is employed to assist in classes 
containing more than 25. Cups and plates and table- 
cloths are provided for the mid-morning lunch, which 
is made the opportunity for training in pleasant social 
habits and helpfulness. 

In addition to the general development of nursery 
classes, Manchester has established two nursery schools 
accommodating respectively 120 and 35 children, and 
there are also two voluntary schools, one of which, 
run by a social settlement, is for delicate children only. 

Leicester has adopted the policy of providing 
nursery facilities for all children of three and four who 
seek admission as the school accommodation makes 
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this possible, and already 27 per cent of the three to 
five population is provided for in the schools. Except 
in a few cases where structural alterations are impossible, 
buildings have been adapted for nursery purposes by 
the addition of french windows, indoor lavatories, and 
facilities for heating milk and washing crockery. 
Stretcher beds, small tables and chairs, large play 
apparatus, toys, and sense-training material have been 
provided, and the individual equipment includes an 
overall, pillow, blanket, sheet, towel, tooth-brush, and 
a comb. Mid-morning lunch, served at the little 
tables, each with its dainty cloth and vase of flowers, 
consists of hot milk, biscuits, apples, etc. The nursery 
classes are, as a rule, placed in charge of certificated 
teachers who have either had special training or who 
have special aptitude for nursery work, and who take 
advantage of opportunities to visit nursery schools in 
order to gain further Experience. A young helper (or 
nurse student) is attached to each class. 

The parents show keen interest in the work of the 
schools, wash the children’s overalls at home and 
co-operate most loyally with the staff. 

In newly built infant schools a beautifully planned 
nursery wing is included which makes it possible to 
achieve almost all that a well-organized nursery school 
could achieve. 

The one recognized nursery school at Leicester is 
run in connection with the Countesthorpe Cottage 
Homes — a residential institution for Public Assistance 
cases. It is in fact a nursery class accommodating about 
fourteen children who live in one of the cottages under 
the care of a foster-mother. They go to their own 
cottage for their midday meal. 
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The development of nursery classes and nursery 
wings by the Willesden Education Authority as just y 
attracted a great deal of favourable notice, an t e 
ingenuity with which structural alterations o o 
schools have been carried out might well serve as a 
model for those who are faced with what appear to be 
almost insuperable difficulties. Most of the Willesden 
schools were built at a time when the average number 
of births was in the neighbourhood of 4,000 a year. 
By 1930 that number had fallen tQ' about 2,800. 
Consequently the Authority found itself in that year 
with thousands of empty school places. Hadow 
reorganization schemes absorbed the redundant spaces 
in senior schools, while,,, so f^f-as ,|qfant.. departments 
were concerned, it wasfj-eei'ded to transform the spare 
rooms into nursery classes and to admit children under 
five. The school^ were of varyiftg’fyP es and t;he vacant 
accommodation ranged from a whole' department to 
one or two small rooms,, but it •waS*lmd down as a 
general principle that the minimum accommodation 
should include a class-room, with a minimum area of 
600 square feet, facing south, an ablution and dressing- 
room of the same size, special lavatories and a fenced-in 
garden for the exclusive use of the nursery children. 

A department of four rooms was adapted to form two 
nursery class-rooms, each with its own cloak-room, 
an ablution room with low basins, hot water and a bath 
and indoor w.c.s. Double doors were constructed giving 
access to the playground, the concrete surface of which 
was replaced by two grass plots, flower-beds, and asphalt 
paths. An open-air shelter affording ample space for 
sleeping, a sand-pit, rabbit hutches, a dove-cote, and 
large playground equipment were also provided. 
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Reorganization of another school put out of service a 
cookery and laundry centre which, when suitably 
adapted, sufficed to house one nursery class with its 
own offices,- garden, and sand-pit. 

One class-room only was available in another school, 
and as the rooms on the south side were only 400 
square feet in area one of them was enlarged by adding 
another 8 feet, with doorways to the playground. A 
separate playground was secured by fencing off a part 
of that used by the girls and infants, a sand-pit was 
added and trees were planted round the borders. 

It is interesting to note that the Authority has 
secured the cordial co-operation of the managers of 
Church of England schools in developing nursery 
facilities and, in spite of peculiar difficulties due to the 
facts that such schools are usually of a very old type 
with very restricted playground space, and that 
expenditure on structural alterations must be met by 
the Managers, it has been possible in at least one case 
to provide nursery accommodation which compares 
favourably with that provided by the Authority. In 
this case a large class-room and a redundant cloak- 
room were adapted, a nursery garden and the usual 
furniture and other equipment being provided. 

The cost of structural alterations and equipment in 
the various types of school worked out at an average of 
£19 per place, ranging from as little as £13 7s. to 
£28 8s. 

In new infant schools provision is made for a 
nursery wing consisting of two large nurseries which 
can be thrown completely open to the garden ; medical 
inspection and dressing-rooms ; ablution, bath, and 
cloak-rooms ; and storage for beds and toys. The 
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trained certificated teachers are chosen from those 
already in the service who have a special flair for 
dealing with young children or from those who have 
received specialized training. A nursery helper is 
attached to each class. 

A constant succession of flowering shrubs and plants 
is supplied by the Parks’ staff which has the duty of 
supervising all the nursery gardens, although teachers 
and children spend a good deal of their time in 
gardening. 

The usual mid-morning lunch is served in the 
nursery classes, but midday meals are only provided 
at the feeding centre for the necessitous cases, i.e. 
those who come within the free-meals scale. 

It is interesting to note, however, that two-year-old 
children are admitted, although their attendances may 
not be taken into account for the purpose of the Board 
of Education grant. 

In Willesden we see an excellent example of the 
attempt to secure a unified system of nursery education, 
within the bounds set by the Elementary Code, 
through the medium of nursery classes and the com- 
bined nursery and infant school. Through its agency 
Dr. E. Davies, the Director of Education for the 
Borough, visualizes the gradual permeation of the 
infant school with the spirit and practice of the nursery 
department and the eventual humanizing of our whole 
educational system. 

Leeds is one of the authorities that have given much 
thought and effort to the solution of the problem of 
providing nursery facilities in a variety of local cir- 
cumstances, and has advanced very far towards apply- 
ing the standards of the nursery school to the nursery 
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class. Here can be seen examples of almost every type 
of nursery provision, viz. a separate nursery school 
accommodating 105 children aged two to five ; a nursery 
block in a new infants’ school ; reconstructed nursery 
units in old schools ; and two voluntary nursery 
schools, both of which are recognized and aided by 
the Board of Education and the local education 
authority. The nursery block at the Wykebeck School 
brings the advantages of the nursery school within 
the reach of children on a new housing estate. It 
contains two nurseries, fully glazed on two sides, the 
south wall consisting of a folding glass screen giving 
access to the garden and playground ; well-planned 
cloak-room, lavatories, drying-rooms, kitchen and staff 
room. 

A good midday meal 1 has been made a feature of 
every nursery class and a large proportion of the 
children (86 per cent at Wykebeck) stay at school for 
the meal, for which a charge of 3Jd. per day is charged, 
except in cases which come within the free-meals’ scale 
of income. Ail children receive one-third of a pint 
of milk and two teaspoonsful of cod-liver oil each day. 

The dinners are, except in one case where the 
numbers on the roll justify preparation of the meal on 
the school premises, prepared at the central kitchen 
and conveyed to the schools in special containers 
which ensure arrival in satisfactory condition. 

Acton and Ealing are examples of boroughs which 
have developed nursery classes largely as a result of 
the pioneering efforts of a few infants’ mistresses who 
by introducing nursery equipment and methods into 

1 The menus of the Leeds nursery class meals are given on page xi$, 
above. 
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their babies’ rooms blazed the trail towards the general 
development of nursery classes. 

The aim of nursery education is not to be achieved 
merely through the provision of equipment or even of 
special staffing, and it must be said that the first 
nursery classes were all deficient in relation to 
medical inspection and meals and in that they left the 
third year of life untouched. Happily these deficiencies 
are gradually being overcome- through the most recent 
efforts of authorities such as Leeds and Willesden. 

Urban sites in suitable positions are often difficult to 
secure and the nursery schools established by local 
authorities have not always been specially built for the 
purpose. At Derby, for example, in order to provide 
accommodation in the heart of a slum area where no 
other site was available, the premises of an old Ragged 
School were adapted by the addition of french 
windows, cloak-rooms, sanitary accommodation; etc. 
The building is arranged on two floors, making it 
difficult to run on completely open-air lines, and in 
other respects conditions are by no means ideal ; 
nevertheless the school has shown by its effect upon the 
children and their homes what may be achieved under 
grave difficulties. A slum clearance scheme in the 
immediate neighbourhood has recently made it possible 
to plan new buildings a few hundred yards from the 
present one. 

The problem of providing for very young children 
in the rural areas presents peculiar difficulties. Popu- 
lation is sparse, the schools necessarily small, the per 
capita expenditure relatively high and staffing inade- 
quate to permit of proper grouping. During the year 
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ended 31 March 1936, no fewer than 2,025 or 18-2 
per cent of rural schools had an average attendance of 
less than 30 ; 1,654 or 14-9 per cent had between 30 
and 40 ; and 4,735 or 42-6 per cent between 40 and 
100. 1 As reorganization proceeds and the older 
children are transferred to new senior schools, the 
village school will be still further depleted. This 
situation offers both an opportunity and a challenge — 
an opportunity to develop within the decapitated 
village school two efficient departments (nursery and 
junior) in which the country child shall be given the 
advantages of nurture and education which increasing 
numbers of town children enjoy ; and a challenge to 
bring the school buildings and equipment up to the 
standards which medical and sanitary science has 
shown to be essential. 

For it must be said that a large proportion of country 
schools are no fit places in which to compel any child 
to spend the best of his waking hours, and for the very 
young child are positively dangerous ; regarded as educa- 
tional institutions their inadequacy cannot be doubted. 

Many of them are very old buildings, erected by 
voluntary effort at a time when primitive ideas of 
ventilation, lighting, heating and sanitation prevailed. 
Hence the rooms are often dark and depressing, some- 
times with no means of artificial lighting ; with high 
windows that will not open or that will open only with 
difficulty ; leaking roofs and floors needing repair ; 
with heating and ventilation so inadequate that ‘ the 
children are either roasting or freezing and it is always 
stuffy and dark ’ ; that * children have to be huddled 

1 Education in 1936. Annual Report of the Board of Education, 
page 98. (H.M. Stationery Office, 3s. 6d.) 
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in a semicircle round the fire 5 ; or that * attendance 
is adversely affected on account of poor heating of the 
class-rooms ’. A lesson in hygiene becomes a vain 
and futile thing when in the very school in which it is 
given the sanitary arrangements are so offensive that 
‘ some children refuse to use them ’ ; or that ‘ sensitive 
boys from good homes have been victims of constipa- 
tion, owing to lack of privacy ’ ; where the ‘ urinal at 
infants’ and junior side of school is open channel 
which runs through opening in wall into pond on other 
side ’ ; or where ‘ children’s balls, hoops, etc,, are 
continually rolling into the chemical residue in the 
hitherto children’s garden, now an excreta dump ’. 

That conditions such as these are by no means 
uncommon is shown by the survey recently conducted 
by the National Union of Teachers, from whose 
report 1 the extracts quoted above are taken. The 
temperature chart on the next page, also reproduced 
from this report, was plotted daily in the early 
months of 1936 by the head teacher of a school in 
which there has been no change in the system of 
heating since 1848, and in the infants’ room of which 
a temperature of 32 degrees F. has been recorded at 
ten o’clock in the morning. That unsatisfactory 
conditions are not confined to the remote districts may 
be gathered from the statements of a medical officer of 
health quoted in the memorandum : 

‘ Further criticising schools in the larger centres of popula- 
tion in this county area the Medical Officer reports that one 
mixed school, built in 1857, is badly arranged and in poor 
general condition : lighting deficient, walls damp in places, 
and several window-frames leak, central heating unevenly 

1 Rural Education. A memorandum prepared by the National 
Union of Teachers, 1936. 
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distributed, insufficient accommodation in girls’ cloak- 
room, playground floods at times. . . 

And of an infants’ school : 

‘ About this school the doctor writes : “ This school is in 
such a thoroughly bad and ruinous condition generally that 
it is a waste of time giving details.. Nothing has been done to 
it for many years ; in fact, its appalling condition has been a 
standing joke in the area for the last two generations. I 
marvel the parents of the children and the teachers have not 
gone on strike long before now.’ 

There is the challenge. Present-day administrators 
have inherited a grim legacy from the past when 
standards were low and the means of raising them 
almost non-existent. To-day, advances in science, 
industry, commerce, and local government have put 
resources into their hands which make it possible for 
them to transform the village school into a pleasant 
well-equipped structure which no longer need offend 
against every canon of hygiene and good taste. Gas and 
electricity are rapidly being brought to the country- 
side ; main water and drainage systems are being 
extended ; but even where these amenities are not 
yet available, modern methods of heating, lighting, 
and sanitation can be applied to primitive media. 

Some of the country education authorities have 
already made progress towards a better state of affairs, 
and in a few cases have adapted class-rooms to 
accommodate children under five. 

Parents and teachers play an important part in 
initiating plans for development. An interesting 
example of this sort occurred at Bishop’s Itchington in 
Warwickshire, where a mothers’ group attached to an 
infants’ school offered to raise a substantial sum of 
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money towards the cost of improving the provision 
for the younger children. The Education Committee 
followed up this public-spirited and practical gesture 
by undertaking to provide french windows, a veranda, 
a playing-field, and other amenities. 

A beginning has, then, been made, but there is in 
the rural areas a vast field waiting to be tilled. Here 
the site problem is not usually so acute as in large 
towns and cities, but the question of buildings, and 
organization does present problems of considerable 
magnitude, upon the solution of which depends in 
many cases the survival or disappearance of the 
depleted village school. The possibility of reorganizing 
such schools into two adequately staffed and well- 
equipped departments accommodating children from 
two years of age to seven-plus in the nursery section, 
and from seven to eleven-plus in the junior section, 
is worthy of earnest consideration. Speaking at the 
beginning of 1937 of the position of rural reorganiza- 
tion, Mr. Oliver Stanley, then President of the Board 
of Education, said of the decapitated junior school : 

‘ It stands for something in village life which cannot be 
replaced, and cannot be measured in terms of an annual 
saving of a few pounds .’ 1 

It may well be that by making a serious effort to 
adapt the village school to meet the need for adequate 
nursery school facilities — as real and urgent in the 
country as it is in the town — the authorities responsible 
for rural education can breathe new life into, and even 
rescue from extinction, an institution which is in 
.many cases the source and centre of whatever social and 
cultural life there may be in the area it serves. 

1 Speech at Wakefield 14 January 1937. (Reported in Education, 
22 January 1937.) 



CHAPTER XII 


VOLUNTARY AND PRIVATE NURSERY SCHOOLS 

M ORE than half of the recognized nursery 
schools so far established have been provided 
by voluntary effort with the aid of grants from 
the National Exchequer and in some cases from the 
local rates. The regulations 1 provide that the Board of 
Education may make a grant to the managers of a 
recognized nursery school to the extent of one-half of 
the recognized expenditure on maintenance. Local 
authorities may also aid such a school, in which case 
the amount of its contribution is deducted from the 
total expenditure for the purpose of calculating the 
amount due from the Board. Schools in receipt of 
grant must be open to inspection by the local education 
authority who have the right to appoint one-third of 
the managers ; and before recognizing a school the 
Board are required to consult the local authority. 
Admission to a grant-aided nursery school must be 
free, except for a charge to cover the cost of food 
supplied. 

One of the earliest nursery schools to be established 
at first occupied part of a house in Encombe Place, 
a poor, overcrowded neighbourhood in Salford. It 
migrated in 1928 to new premises in Hulme Street, 

1 _ Grant Regulations No. 19 (1925), Board of Education. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 4d.) 
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where, in a semi-permanent structure of open-air type, 
accommodation is now provided for 100 children. The 
Salford Education Authority makes a generous grant 
which covers salaries and wages (in the year ended 
31 March 1936 it was £845, representing no less than 
64 per cent of the expenditure) ; the Board of Educa- 
tion grant is at the rate of 50 per cent of the other 
expenses, the remainder being met by voluntary 
contributions. 

Beginning as the Michaelis Free Kindergarten in 
1908, the Notting Hill Nursery School took its present 
name in 1915. Accommodation for eighty children is 
provided in a three-storied house with an open-air 
shelter in the garden for delicate children. This 
school provides instruction in the care of children for 
senior girls from a public elementary school, the 
course including weekly lectures by the nursery 
school superintendent ; practice in the supervision of 
child hygiene ; the playing of games and the telling 
of stories ; lessons on the choice and cost of food and 
the making of children’s clothes. 

The Jellicoe Nursery School, a product of the war 
years, was opened in a disused garage on n January 
1916, and transferred fourteen years later to a new 
open-air building for sixty children. 

Two small cottages were adapted in 1915 for the 
setting of tne Ardwick Nursery School in a very poor 
quarter of Manchester, an enlargement afterwards 
being effected by the addition of other adjoining 
cottages. 

The Bristol Society of Friends made use of the 
remains of a monastery in which to open the Friar’s 
Nursery School. Beginning in a small way it now 
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accommodates 107 children, with financial assistance 
from the Bristol Education Committee. 

The Rommany Nursery School, now housed in an 
attractive open-air building to which it was moved in 
1927, began in a mission hall. 

In premises which formed part of the old Foundling 
Hospital in Guildford Street, London, a nursery school 
and a day nursery are conducted under the same roof, 
but under separate control. An extensive scheme of 
development is going forward, the plans of which 
include new buildings for nursery school, day nursery, 
and child-welfare centre. 

Unlike the majority of nursery schools the one at 
Darlington is some distance from the homes of the 
children, who are conveyed to and from school on the 
Corporation’s trolley-buses. This school, which began 
in a small house in 1917, was moved to a mansion in a 
garden. It is under the control of the Darlington 
Training College, and is used as a demonstration 
school for students in training. 

Recognition of the peculiar needs of children who 
live in flats in the congested areas of great cities led 
the St. Pancras House Improvement Society to under- 
take the provision of nursery schools on the roofs of 
the blocks of flats which the Society built on the site 
of cleared slum property in North-west London. 
The first of these was opened in 1932 in connection 
with St. Christopher’s flats in Bridgwater Street. Its 
large playroom opens on to a roof-garden, which, with 
its beautifully designed sand-pit and paddling-pool, 
was constructed under the expert guidance of Lady 
Allen of Hurtwood. 
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The Society’s second roof nursery school was 
opened in Litcham Street in the summer of 1937. 

The Birmingham Branch of the Nursery School 
Association was responsible for the establishment of 
the Nursery School at Deritend where, in the midst of a 
crowded unlovely area, a beautiful little school, with 
its own garden, has arisen on the restricted site of a 
coal-yard. 

The conviction that contact between nursery school 
and secondary schools can.be of very great value to 
both led the headmistress of the Wirral County School 
for Girls, and a group of parents, to launch a voluntary 
nursery school at Bebington (Cheshire). In an account 
of the genesis of the project Miss Chambers, the 
head mistress, 1 indicates the possibilities of a scheme 
of co-operation in which the. adolescent girls (who in 
modern conditions of life often .miss' opportunities of 
intimate association with young children). may gain 
strength of character and develop. a i. sense, of ‘citizenship 
through attendance at the nursery school as .part of the 
school course in domestic science, hygiene^hd mother- 
craft, at the same time . contributftjg^Als'eful service to 
the nursery school by acting' as Helpers to the trained 
staff. The interest of the girls was aroused and through 
their own committee they set on foot and carried out 
schemes for the raising of money and the spreading of 
interest. The local council offered a site for a nominal 
rent, the support of a local architect and a local builder 
was secured, and the school was successfully launched 
early in 1936. The parents of secondary and nursery 
children show the liveliest interest in the project ; 

1 ‘ Secondary School and Nursery School,’ by Margery Chambers, 
M.A., in an article in Home and School , September, 1936. 
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several old girls of the secondary school have worked as 
probationers at the nursery ; Sixth Form girls take 
part in its activities as part of their school course ; and 
Girl Guides have been trained there for their Child 
Nurse badge ; while all concerned have found inspira- 
tion in working together in a spirit of fellowship 
towards a common goal. 

A vigorous movement initiated by the North East 
Branch of the British Federation of University Women 
has existed on the Tyneside since 1929 when, after a 
meeting addressed by Miss Margaret McMillan, the 
Tyneside Nursery School Association was formed with 
the object of promoting the establishment of nursery 
schools on Tyneside. It is almost wholly due to the 
unremitting efforts of the Association in developing 
public opinion and in raising* funds for the purpose 
that several nursery schools have been opened in those 
towns in the north-east where the needs of the pre- 
school child are so glaringly apparent. The first of 
these was opened in the Hall of the University Women’s 
Settlement at Bensham Grove, Gateshead, in 1929, 
new open-air premises being built subsequently in the 
garden with generous help from Lady Astor and the 
Hon. William Astor. An extension, towards the cost 
of which the Commissioner for Special Areas made a 
grant, was begun early in 1937. 

In 1934 the North Shields, Byker, and Sunderland 
nurseries were established under the Emergency 
Open-air Nurseries scheme already referred to, 1 and 
in January 1937 another school was opened at 
Hebburn. Each of these schools provides accommo- 
dation for forty children. 

1 See page 16. 
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The first of the Emergency Open-air Nurseries to 
receive Board of Education recognition as a nursery 
school was that at Middlesbrough, where a summer 
nursery school, held at the Middlesbrough Settlement, 
had for some years demonstrated the necessity for 
regular provision for the needs of young children. The 
advent of the Emergency Nurseries scheme presented 
just the opportunity that was needed to make possible 
the desired development and the local branch of the 
National Council of Women undertook responsibility 
for the management and control of the nursery. 

When the school came into a legacy of £900 it was 
decided, in view of a waiting list of over 200 children, 
to increase the accommodation to sixty places. A 
further grant of ^200 was received from the National 
Council of Social Service and the extension was 
completed during 1936. 

Of peculiar interest because of its unique origin and 
planning, the Capitol Nursery School at Kensal Rise 
forms part of a modern scheme of housing in a poor 
district of London. With the primary object of 
demonstrating the possibililities of gas for cooking, 
heating, and lighting in working-class houses, the Gas 
Light and Coke Company commissioned a number of 
distinguished architects 1 to design a model block of 
dwellings which, while conforming in every respect 
(permitted areas, financial arrangements, choice of 
tenants) to the conditions necessary to enable it to 
qualify for subsidy under the Housing Acts, should 

1 Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A. ; E. Maxwell Fry, A.R.LB.A. ; 
C. H. James, F.R.I.B.A* ; Michael Tapper, F.R.LB.A. ; Grey 
Womum, F.R.I.R.A. ; Elizabeth Denby (Leverhulme Research 
Fellow). 
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include all the amenities accepted as necessary in 
modern domestic architecture. Believing that a family 
needs social and cultural life as well as food and shelter, 
the architects included in their plan a nursery school 
and a tenants’ club. 

The site of one and a half acres included the base of a 
disused gasometer, and it was round a part of this 
circular base that the nursery school was built. The 
result is an attractive example of clever planning in 
order to provide on a restricted area the essential 
features of a good nursery school, although it is a pity 
that space could not have been found for a garden. 
Accommodation is provided for sixty children in three 
large sunny rooms, open on the south- side . to a tiled 
terrace with a built-in flower-box from end to end, and 
there are well-arranged lavatories,' a medical inspection 
room, staff room, kitchen, and laundry. Cloakroom 
accommodation with individual hanging space for 
each child’s clothes, bed-racks, and storage cupboards 
are provided in a corridor running round the back of 
the building to which easy access is obtained from the 
playrooms. At one end of the terrace there are a 
sand-pit (with sliding cover), paddling-pool, and 
climbing frame. Priority is given to the children of 
the tenants of the sixty-eight flats in the scheme, 
vacancies being filled from overcrowded or otherwise 
badly housed families in the neighbourhood. The 
school has been approved by the Board of Education 
and the London County Council. 

Admission to the schools so far described is free 
(except for a small charge towards the cost of food), 
and is mainly confined to children whose health or 




Architects 9 Committee : Robert Atkinson, F.RJ.B.A. ; Elizabeth Denby ; C. H. James, F.R.I.B.A. 
G. Grey Wornum, F.R.I.B.A. ; E. Maxwell Fry, B Arch., A.R.I.B.A., Executant Architect. 
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home conditions are unsatisfactory. Grants towards 
the cost of maintenance are made by the Board of 
Education. 

There is, however, an increasing demand for 
nursery school facilities from parents of very modest 
resources, who cannot be described as necessitous in 
the officially accepted meaning of the term, and from 
the well-to-do who can afford to pay fees. For the 
former there is practically no provision ; for the latter 
there are a few Montessori Schools and Kindergartens 
to which children are seldom admitted until the age of 
three or four ; and, here and there, attempts have been 
made to establish nursery schools either by private 
individuals, by the proprietors of private schools or by 
the co-operative efforts of groups of parents. Of the 
latter type is the Chelsea Open-air Nursery School, 
which began in 1929 with twenty children and has been 
gradually extended to accommodate thirty-seven. This 
school, although ineligible for grant, has for some 
years been recognized by the Board of Education as 
efficient. A nursery class or department has in a few 
cases been organized in private schools, but the 
number of these falls far short of the demand. 

Founded as a part of a general experiment in the 
scientific reconstruction of rural life and rural indus- 
tries, the school at Dartington Hall, Totnes, is of 
peculiar interest, because of the unique contribution 
it appears to be making towards the solution of many 
of the social, economic, and educational problems that 
face the would-be builders of a better order of society. 
A co-educationai school, combining a progressive out- 
look with the high standards of the best traditional 
schools, it contains three sections : Primary (Nursery 
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and Kindergarten), Junior, and Senior, and has a 
Teachers’ Training Department. On a beautiful 
wooded estate of some two thousand acres rural indus- 
tries have been established for research purposes : 
farming and forestry, fruit-growing and cider-making, 
textiles, building and cabinet-making; each depart- 
ment run on commercial lines, the profits, however, 
being devoted to further research and development. 
The school admits day children and boarders (the 
former being in the majority in the nursery school). 
The boarders are mainly the children of professional 
people, and amongst the day children every social 
class is represented, from the lowest paid manual 
workers on the estate upwards. All pay fees, although 
these are adjusted to income. Day fees automatically 
include the midday meal, and in order that it should be 
regarded as a normal part of the school routine, no 
rebate is allowed if the meal is not taken at school. 



CHAPTER XIII 


NURSERY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

T HE evolution of school buildings has been very 
greatly influenced by the spread of new ideals 
in the field of education, with their emphasis 
upon freedom and individual initiative ; and by the 
development of the school medical service, with its 
insistence upon the necessity for higher standards of 
hygiene and the value of fresh air and physical activity. 
These influences have led tq a reaction against those 
grim, three-decker schools of the nineteenth century 
which had more affinity with the dark satanic mills of 
Blake’s indictment than with the temples of health and 
culture that the new generation of school architects is 
beginning to produce. Educational policy is in a state 
of flux ; the raising of the school-leaving age to fifteen, 
with the consequent necessity for reorganizing the 
senior school, and the impact of new ideas and methods 
upon every other department — each calling for an 
environment and curriculum adapted to the peculiar 
needs and stage of development of its children — give 
rise to new problems the solution of which may well 
bring such further far-reaching changes in educational 
theory and practice as to make the most modern of our 
schools as obsolete as those of last century are to-day. 
Hence the tendency towards a lighter and less 
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permanent type of building than those deemed 
necessary by an earlier generation. Light, fresh air, 
facilities for free movement indoors and out : these 
are the key principles of the best school architecture of 
to-day. They are principles which have from the first 
characterized the nursery school building, the special 
features of which are low, open pavilions giving free 
unrestricted access to garden and playground ; the 
grouping of small self-contained units of equipment in 
convenient proximity to an administrative unit con- 
taining kitchen, medical inspection, isolation, and staff 
rooms. 

Two main considerations govern the choice of sites : 
(a) that the nursery school life is essentially an open-air 
life ; and (b) that proximity to the homes of the children 
is essential in order to avoid unnecessary and harmful 
travelling for the child, and to facilitate the close 
association between home and school that is one of 
the most vital features of nursery school activities. 

Where possible the site is chosen with a south or, 
preferably, a south-east aspect in order to ensure the 
maximum amount of sunshine during school hours, 
and large enough to provide ample space for a good 
garden, with grass plot, flower-beds, a paved portion, 
and room for large play apparatus, sand-pit, paddling- 
pool, and accommodation for pets. The Chief Medical 
Officer of the Board of Education some years ago 1 
suggested about half an acre as the most desirable 
space, but for several reasons a larger site is to be 
preferred. 

In a memorandum on elementary school buildings , 2 

1 Health of the School Child, 1929, page 84. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 

3 Elementary School Buildings, 1936. (H.M. Stationery Office, 2s.) 
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in which a minimum standard of two acres per depart- 
ment is advocated, the Board of Education point out 
that school buildings ‘ should not be close up to the 
noise and dust of roads, nor should playgrounds be too 
closely overlooked from roads, or so near to them that 
children would debouch directly upon the traffic. The 
school, in fact, should be afforded a measure of quiet 
and privacy from the outside world, and, inside, should 
have ample space for its activities These considera- 
tions apply with peculiar force to the nursery school, 
although, having regard to its intimate and home-like 
character, it may not be necessary to provide so large 
a site as one of two acres. In the case of a very large 
nursery school or of a combined nursery-infants’ 
school the two-acre standard could not be regarded as 
too high. 

In practice, the area of nursery school sites has 
varied considerably. Walthamstow Nursery School 
(120 children) comes near the half-acre standard with 
2,083 square yards. Denby Street, Sheffield (180 
children) occupies an acre. 

However desirable ample space may be, however, it 
is generally agreed that a counsel of perfection in this 
and other respects should not be allowed to over- 
ride the more important consideration of proximity to 
the homes of the children. Very young children should 
not be subjected to the strain of daily travelling, and 
when school and home are separated by more than easy 
walking distance, attendances are liable to be adversely 
affected by slight ailments and bad weather. Moreover, 
the value of parent-teacher co-operation cannot be 
exaggerated and anything that endangers it is to be 
deplored. Where the school is at such a distance as 
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to make mechanical transport necessary, the demands 
upon a busy mother’s time and purse make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to maintain satisfactory contact, and 
may even keep a child away from school altogether. 

In congested areas where land is at a premium the 
problem often presents great difficulty, but experience 
has shown that quite remarkable results can be attained 
in what at first sight have seemed to be the most 
unpromising surroundings, as, for example, the trans- 
formation of a coal-yard in the midst of a Birmingham 
slum, and the establishment of beautiful nursery 
schools on the roofs of flats in the St. Pancras district 
of London. In the latter case the St. Pancras House 
Improvement Society, whose main object is the 
purchase and demolition of slum property and the 
rehousing of the occupants in flats erected on the site, 
has incorporated two roof nursery schools in the 
schemes already carried out. St. Christopher’s Nursery 
School in Bridgewater Street accommodates 45 children 
and has a delightfully planned roof garden with a 
paddling pool, sand-pit, and flower beds. The Sher- 
borne Nursery School in Litcham Street, North St. 
Pancras (once known as the worst street in London, 
but now transformed by the Society), opened in the 
summer of 1937, provides for 40 children and has two 
gardens with sand-pits and paddling pool constructed 
on a sound-proof roof. The view has been strongly 
expressed that where provision for young children is 
incorporated in the plans of flats, the roof is the best 
place for it since it is quieter and more airy for the 
children. 

The extent of the accommodation provided naturally 
depends upon the existing character and probable 
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future development of the neighbourhood which the 
school is to serve. In growing districts the buildings 
are often so planned as to make it possible to add 
further units as the growth of school population and 
the demand for places may require. A typical unit 
provides for from 30 to 40 children and consists of a 
playroom, divided at will into two by means of a 
movable partition so that activities of different types 
may be carried on without interruption of one group 
by the other, and having direct access to the garden 
by means of french windows or, preferably, glazed 
sliding doors which permit the whole length of the 
room to be thrown open ; low toy cupboards accessible 
to the children ; bed-store ; cloakroom, lavatories, and 
w.c.s adjacent to or very near the playroom and so 
arranged as to facilitate easy circulation. The adminis- 
tration block includes medical inspection and isolation 
rooms ; staff-rooms and offices ; a kitchen with 
adequate larder and storage accommodation ; pro- 
vision for laundry purposes when the washing is done 
at the school ; a waiting-room or some convenient 
equivalent for the use of parents who wish to consult 
the Superintendent. 

The playroom is generally used for sleeping purposes, 
although the children often rest out of doors when 
weather and circumstances permit. Sufficient room is 
therefore necessary for the adequate spacing of the 
children’s beds in order to minimize the risk of infection 
from colds and other easily transmitted ailments. The 
Board of Education suggests a clear floor space of 
not less than 1 5 square feet per child -, 1 the Nursery 

1 Health of the School Child, 1929, page 86, and Pamphlet 106, 

‘ Board of Education/ 1936, page 12. (H.M. Stationery Office, 

is* 6d .) 
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School Association recommends a room roughly 40 
feet by 25 feet for 40 children. 1 In many of the new 
or adapted nursery schools and classes playrooms of 
600 to 800 square feet have been provided. The 
London County Council, in its new standard planning 
for infants’ departments, has recognized the value of 
increased floor space in the training of young children 
and at recently established nursery schools has pro- 
vided more than the minimum 15 square feet per 
child. 2 

The arrangement and equipment of lavatories and 
water closets call for careful planning, since the forma- 
tion of satisfactory habits depends upon the regular 
practice of personal hygiene. “ Health is healthy 
living and not a subject to be taught ” ; 3 hence the 
importance attached to the provision of suitably placed 
sanitary fittings of appropriate size and sufficient 
numbers to enable the children to attend to their own 
toilet without difficulty, haste, or delay. In practice 
the usual provision is from 6 to 10 lavatory basins per 
unit, varying in height from 14 to 20 inches from the 
floor, with an efficient service of hot and cold water 
and taps which can be manipulated by the children 
themselves. Press-down lever taps are sometimes used 
and these have the advantage that they cannot be left 
running. A back-to-back arrangement of the basins 
in the middle of the room has been found to be more 
convenient than placing the basins round the walls, and 

1 ‘ Nursery School Buildings and Equipment/ (Nursery School 
Association of Great Britain, 4d.) 

* L.C.C. Report of School Medical Officer , 1035, page 74, 
(R S. King & Son, Ltd., is. 6d.) 

* Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, 1937, page 161. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 2s.) 
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this plan is recommended by the Board 1 for nursery 
classes in elementary schools. A sink bath is a necessity 
and in some Schools showers and foot-baths are also 
provided. Each child is supplied with a towel, face- 
cloth, comb, tooth-brush, and mug or beaker. These 
are kept on individual hooks, labelled in some distinc- 
tive fashion (usually a little picture) and preferably, 
though unfortunately not always, with sufficient space 
between them to prevent contact between one child’s 
belongings and another’s. T.ooth-brushes are some- 
times hung on these pegs but a better method and 
one that is being increasingly employed is to provide 
a simple slotted fitment for each brush, covered by the 
inverted mug or beaker. 

Water-closets in the proportion of four per unit are 
usually arranged with low doors to facilitate supervision 
while preserving privacy. Pedestals are not always 
low enough to make it easy for very small children to 
use them without help, an important consideration in 
view of its relation to the formation of healthy habits. 
For the smallest ones the height of the seat should be 
not more than six inches from the floor and even for the 
five- and six-year-olds should not exceed ten inches in 
height. To facilitate efficient flushing cisterns of a 
quick-filling type such as the continuous trough 
system are desirable and chains should be hung low 
enough for the children to handle. 

Cloakrooms are fitted with pegs 30 to 36 inches high 
and preferably not less than 12 inches apart, labelled 
to correspond with the toilet pegs in the ablution room, 
and with boot racks below them. Where space and 

1 Elementary School Buildings, 1936, page 19. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 2s.) 
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circumstances permit a range of open hanging cup- 
boards effectually separates the children’s clothes from 
each other’s, as in the Capitol Nursery School seen in 
the accompanying illustration. Where space is limited, 
portable racks which may be wheeled into a recess are 
sometimes used. 

Methods of heating vary, but whatever system is 
adopted the aim is to ensure a floor temperature of 
from 56 to 60 degrees F. An open fire, suitably 
guarded, is advocated by the Board of Education, 1 
supplemented by a system of central heating. Radia- 
tors are not usually found to be practical where rooms 
are wide open to the air, and their projecting edges 
can be dangerous. Under-floor heating has been 
employed successfully. Although expensive to instal 
it is economical in fuel consumption and, from the 
point of view of efficient heat distribution, almost 
ideal. Wall panels are being extensively used in the 
newer schools. The low pressure hot-water system 
has hitherto been the most generally adopted method 
of producing heat ; but experience shows that direct 
heating by means of electric or gas wall panels is much 
more efficient for nursery school purposes and is being 
increasingly adopted. Examples of Yarious types of 
heating in newly erected nursery schools are to be 
found at the Lee Royd Nursery School, Accrington, 
where a low pressure hot-water system with gas-fired 
thermostatically controlled boilers has been installed, 
the playrooms being heated by wall and ceiling panels 
giving radiant heat, and the other rooms by wall 
radiators ; at the Capitol Nursery School which is 

1 Elementary School Buildings > Board of Education, 1936, page 18. 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 2s.) 
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heated solely by over-head gas panels ; at Brondesbury 
Nursery School where ceiling panels are fed from a 
coke boiler ; and at Kettering Nursery School which is 
heated by a large open fire and adjustable electric 
radiators. 

Little children live very near to the floor and are 
peculiarly susceptible to the ill effects of dust, dirt, 
and infection. For this reason the question of floor 
surfaces is important. Warmth, absence -of draught 
and a smooth, easily cleaned surface are essential. 
Bare boards are difficult to keep clean, liable to splinter 
and to harbour dust. Linoleum, cork carpet, or rubber 
composition flooring is commonly employed and is 
sometimes used over concrete floors with satisfactory 
results. The new nursery school at Tottenham has a 
cement screed floor covered with battleship linoleum ; 
that at Brondesbury a concrete floor covered with cork 
carpet ; while at the Hilary Haworth Nursery School 
at Chester the floors are laid with a jointless oxy- 
chloride composition flooring. For bathrooms, lava- 
tories, and kitchens terazzo is frequently employed 
and is found to be satisfactory if precautions against 
cracking are taken. 

The light, open-air character of the nursery school 
has had its influence on the choice of materials for 
buildings. The semi-permanent type is common, many 
of the existing schools having been constructed of 
timber on brick or concrete foundations. There is 
room for experiment in the use of other materials, 
however, and there are indications that some more 
imaginative treatment of the economic and aesthetic 
problems of construction may be looked for in future 
plans. The Hilary Haworth Nursery School, Chester, 
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is claimed to be the first, nursery school in the country 
to be built of asbestos-cement. The timber framing is 
covered with asbestos-cement sheets inside and outside, 
the roof being of black asbestos-cement tiles. French 
windows from the playroom open on to a concrete 
terrace and the whole building presents a bright, 
attractive appearance. Originality of planning and a 
delightful atmosphere of light and colour characterizes 
the nurseiy school at Brondesbury which has been 
carried out in reinforced concrete, two sides of the 
playrooms being fitted with sliding windows and doors. 
There is a wide canopy over the windows and a pleasing 
feature of the garden is the gaily coloured tiled paving 
round a grass court. In the lavatory and cloakroom the 
children’s pegs are distinguished by decorated tiles 
bearing pictures of animals. 

One of the recent semi-permanent buildings is the 
Lee Royd Nursery School, Accrington, erected in 1935. 
Grouped round three sides of a quadrangle with play- 
rooms forming the wings and the administration block 
occupying the northern side, the buildings are of 
timber on a foundation, up to floor level, of bricks. 
Three sides of each playroom are of sliding glazed 
doors, and a glazed veranda provides communication 
between the various rooms. Another recently erected 
school is that in Vale Road, Tottenham, also of timber 
framing and with playrooms opening on to a glass- 
roofed veranda. Accommodation for 100 children 
includes two cloakrooms, superintendent’s, medical 
officer’s and staff rooms ; kitchen, scullery, two toy 
stores, two pram sheds ; and, in the playground, a 
paddling pool, sand-pit, and climbing frame. 

One of the earlier nursery schools, that at Denby 
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Street, Sheffield, erected in 1928 to accommodate 
100 children, is of the more permanent type of building. 
It is of brick* the main portion, in addition to the 
usual cloakroom and lavatory accommodation, con- 
sisting of a large pavilion, which can be divided into 
two by movable partitions, and a separate classroom 
to accommodate 35 children. These rooms open on 
to a veranda. The Ronald Tree Nursery School at 
Kettering, built for 40 children in 1934, has 11-inch 
hollow brick walls, the outer face of Fletton rustic 
bricks, the inner face of smooth common pressed brick 
finished with distemper. The playroom has three sets 
of fourfold doors opening to the south, over which is 
a glass pent-roof to afford protection against rain, and 
cross-ventilation is provided by pivot-hung lights in 
the upper part of the walls. The accommodation 
includes an entrance hall, cloakroom, bathroom and 
lavatory, staff room and offices, airing closet, kitchen, 
larder, and general store. 



CHAPTER XIV 


FURNISHINGS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE 
NURSERY SCHOOL 

I. Furniture 

I N the furnishing and equipment of a nursery school 
the aim is to provide a setting in which the child’s 
need for spontaneous activity may be satisfied ; in 
which he may experience a measure of control over the 
inanimate things about him and at the same time learn 
to achieve control over himself and his movements ; 
and in which there are progressive opportunities for 
the exercise of his unfolding intelligence and skill. 
Furniture is made to fit the children, so designed 
as to be easily handled by them, and capable of being 
stored in a small space when not actually in use ; play 
material is chosen to fulfil its educative and psycho- 
logical purposes and not merely to amuse. 

The influence of posture on the development of bone 
and muscle, upon the respiratory and digestive func- 
tions of the body, and therefore upon general health, is 
of especial significance in the early years when the 
skeletal structure, being incompletely ossified, is easily 
deformed. Hence the importance of selecting nursery 
furniture which conduces to the adoption of correct 
attitudes, and of careful supervision of the children 
in order that bad postures may be corrected. In a 
special report on the subject of school furniture and 
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training in correct posture, Dr. Allan Warner 1 (Medical 
Officer of Health for the City of Leicester) points to 
the relation between postural defects and chronic ill- 
health and shows that the constant assumption of 
wrong attitudes in early childhood may lead to per- 
manent deformity, in consequence of the pull of the 
muscles upon undeveloped bones. On the other hand 
good posture and movement, consciously adopted and 
repeated for a time, soon become automatic and can 
thereafter be maintained without thought or effort. 

Chairs . 2 Medical officers and nursery school super- 
intendents are in general agreement that chairs for the 
use of the children should be of such a height and 
design as to enable the child to sit erect with both feet 
on the floor, without pressure on shoulder blades, 
pelvic bones, or thighs. The seat should be inch 
higher in front than at the back and preferably shaped 
with a slight centre ridge to separate the thighs ; the 
back-rest low enough to escape the lowest point of the 
shoulder blade and to give adequate support to the 
small of the back. There should be a space between 
the back-rest and the seat in order to prevent pressure 
on the lower point of the spine. Arm-chairs for 
general use are not found to be necessary and they have 
the disadvantage of a tendency to hunch the shoulders 
and to trap the fingers between table and chair. 

Chairs which satisfy scientific requirements are now 
available in nursery school sizes. Of the various types, 
the steel framed nesting chairs, with seats of wood or 

1 Arniual Report of the Medical Officer of Health, City of Leicester 
Education Committee, 1937. 

2 Children of nursery school age are, of course, never confined 
to one position and actually sit on chairs relatively little, although 
that does not make the type provided unimportant. 
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canvas, are being increasingly used. They are light, 
easily handled by the children, and can be stacked into 
a small space when room is needed for physical 
activities indoors. In practice it is found that two sizes 
meet the general needs in schools for the 2 to 5 age 
groups, viz. : height of seat 8 and 10 inches ; width 
12 inches ; height of back (from seat) 6 and 8. It is 
sometimes found necessary to provide a small number 
of rather larger chairs for exceptionally tall children. 
For the use of teachers and helpers a few chairs with 
broad low seats and low backs are necessary. Ordinary 
chairs for use at parents’ meetings are also required, 
and where space is limited are preferably of the 
stacking or folding type to facilitate storage when not 
in use. 

Tables. Tables vary in size and shape and may 
accommodate from two to as many as eight children. 
For individual occupations tables for two children are 
preferable, and where these are provided two tables 
may be placed together for meals. As in the case of 
chairs, the height of the table has an important bearing 
upon posture and should be such as to allow the child 
to sit straight up against the back-rest, with shoulders 
parallel with the table, and forearm horizontal. In 
this connection, Dr. Allan Warner’s formula 1 for 
determining the height of school desks can usefully be 
applied. It is obtained by seating the child with feet 
on the floor, leg vertical, thigh horizontal, elbow bent 
and close to side. The height of desk should then 
equal the distance from floor to thigh immediately 
behind the knee plus the distance from seat to elbow 
plus | inch. In practice, 15-inch tables for use with 

1 Op. cit. 
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8-inch chairs and 17-inch tables for larger chairs are 
found to be generally satisfactory. Steel framed 
nesting tables m bright colours to match the chairs are 
attractive. If variety of size and shape is desired, 
however, wooden tables provide more scope, although 
the crescent shaped tables are not suitable. 

Beds. Beds should be carefully chosen with a view 
to safeguarding the child from curvature, and it is 
essential that there should be as little sagging as 
possible. The canvas, which should be easily remov- 
able, should therefore be attached to the sides of the 
stretcher in an unbroken length and not merely tied at 
intervals or fastened at the ends only. Stretchers of 
tubular steel are light, easily handled and compact for 
storage. Some authorities, however, still prefer the 
wooden variety as being more rigid. A blanket is 
always provided for each child, and in some schools a 
pillow and sheet are added. As in the case of toilet 
requisites, beds and blankets are marked with the 
children’s individual signs and, where circumstances 
permit, are stored in specially designed racks which 
ensure effectual separation. 

Toilet and other requisites. Toilet requisites include 
individual face cloths, towels, combs, and tooth- 
brushes ; toilet paper, preferably in boxes which 
deliver a single sheet at a time rather than in rolls ; 
lavatory brushes, rubbers, and cloths ; sanitary bins 
for soiled linen, etc. 

Tooth brushes need constant attention and should 
be renewed when the bristles become worn or loosened. 

Table ware for the use of the children is most 
commonly of china, although bakelite ware is being 
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increasingly used, its light weight and bright colouring 
making it particularly suitable and attractive. At one 
nursery school where the kitchen is in the basement the 
children carry piles of these plates up and down 
stairs without mishap. Enamel is not desirable ; it 
has a tendency to chip and is neither so attractive nor 
of such educational value. The smallest children soon 
learn to achieve control over their movements, and 
breakages* are surprisingly few and far between. 

Colour exercises a considerable influence upon the 
children and, according to a well-known psychologist, 
the best colours for the decoration of the nursery and its 
furniture are a soft cheerful green, a soft yellow, and blue. 

The provision of pictures depends very largely upon 
the individual tastes of the superintendent and her 
staff. In some schools there- are none at all ; in others 
the walls are covered with nursery friezes ; while in 
yet others there are one or two reproductions of good 
pictures which are changed from time to time. 

A good piano is essential, and in many cases a 
gramophone is used to advantage, especially during 
rhythmical activities, when it enables the teacher to 
give undivided attention to the children’s movements. 

II. Toys and Educational Material 

Toys are the tools which a child uses in the absorbing 
task of fashioning his individuality — mind and soul as 
well as muscle, and through which he resolves many of 
the difficulties inherent in the process. They must, 
therefore, be as appropriate to their serious purposes 
as the carpenter’s plane, the surgeon’s scalpel, or the 
geometrical instruments of the architect, and so 
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graded that when one stage has been outgrown the 
child proceeds naturally and inevitably to the next. 
They should be strong, simply made and (if painted) of 
good fast colours. Mechanical toys and those made of 
tin or celluloid are to be avoided, as also are those with 
sharp points and corners and insecure fastenings. 

For the encouragement of physical growth and the 
development of poise, courage, and self-reliance the 
child needs to run, jump, stretch, climb, p'ush, pull, 
and to venture forth on deeds of derring-do. 

So we find on the list of nursery school equipment a 
large climbing frame or jungle gym, rope ladders, and, 
climbing ribs ; steps, chutes, jumping stands, and 
balancing boards ; big balls and little balls and small 
wooden bats ; rocking horses, hobby horses, reins, 
tricycles, wheelbarrows, waggons, and perambulators. 

Wooden pushing toys assist muscular development 
and are valuable to the two-year-old as an aid to 
walking. Wooden trains without wheels and with 
solid wooden couplings are good for the smaller 
children, who also find an absorbing occupation in a 
hammering frame of six or more large wooden pegs 
which can be hammered into their respective holes 
with a wooden mallet. This is a valuable preparation 
for later work with hammer and nails. 

Scope for constructive effort and a whole range of 
things to make and things to do are provided by 
building-bricks (plenty of them and of sensible size, 
since there is so much more point and purpose in a 
building which really is a building, big enough to 
house the builders and their 4 family 5 , than the 
unsteady little erection that topples over at a touch) ; 
planks, pieces of wood, boxes of all sizes from packing 
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cases to match-boxes ; hammers, nails, wheels, and 
cotton reels. A four-year-old makes surprisingly 
workable trollys, scooters, and aeroplanes from scrap 
material of this sort. Solid wooden blocks and hollow 
bricks can be obtained in various sizes, including that 
of the ordinary builders’ brick (9 by 4J by 3 inches) 
from the usual educational suppliers. They may also 
be procured, planed and cut out to the desired sizes, 
from the ‘local timber merchant or carpenter, as also 
may planks and pieces of wood of all shapes and sizes. 

Gardening tools, although of suitable size, should be 
not merely toys, but real tools that will do an honest 
job of work even when wielded by a three-year-old. 
They should include a barrow, rake, trowel, fork, 
broom, and watering-can. 

In the sand-pit wooden spades, spoons, moulds, and 
buckets are always in demand ; and since water play is 
one of the child’s fundamental needs, some means of 
satisfying it are always to be found. Where a paddling 
pool is out of the question a zinc or enamel bath or a 
zinc-lined sand-tray may be utilized on which boats 
made of cork, paper, or pieces of wood may be sailed. 
A few one-pint and half-pint measures, small cans, and 
kettles, and some rubber tubing will be found in- 
valuable for experiments. Where there is an aquarium 
the children enjoy changing the water ; and always 
there are flower vases to fill and arrange. 

Closely related to the child’s delight in sand and 
water is the pleasure he derives from modelling in clay 
or plasticine. Except for the youngest children clay 
will be found more satisfying and will enable them to 
fashion many permanent things for use in their 
imaginative play. 
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Household play opens up vast possibilities, not only 
for the make-believe games of fathers, mothers, and 
babies, but "for the practical activities of everyday 
domestic life — sweeping, dusting, polishing, washing 
and ironing, and, by no means least, cooking with real 
dough to be kneaded, rolled, and baked in the oven ; 
real fruit to be stew r ed ; real jellies to be made. So the 
list of desirable play material will include household 
utensils of suitable size — brooms, brushes, mops, 
dusters, and perhaps a small carpet-sweeper ; scales, 
basins, moulds, pastry-boards and rolling-pins ; 
wash-tubs, irons, and maybe a miniature mangle. 

Dolls are always in demand, and there should be 
some baby dolls that can be undressed and bathed, as 
well as those of the cuddly type. Teddy-bears never 
pall, but grotesque dolls and animals are to be avoided. 

The ordinary dolls’ houses and dolls’ furniture are of 
much less value than the house the children build for 
themselves with the help of packing-cases and their 
own chairs and tables ; best of all is the big play-house 
that they can go into themselves and to which they can 
‘ invite their friends to tea ’. 

Five-year-old girls (and sometimes boys) like to 
‘ sew ’ ; but fine work is taboo and the material must 
be canvas or other coarse, loosely woven stuff upon 
which they can work out their own ideas with wool or 
raffia, and bodkins or large needles. 

The possibilities of paper-cutting and picture cut- 
outs are legion, and demand scissors (with rounded 
ends), magazines, newspapers, paste, and scrapbooks. 

For drawing and painting activities, plenty of space, 
large surfaces and large materials are needed. Black- 
boards for the children’s use are best fixed low down 
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round the walls, and strong double combined easels 
and drawing-boards with racks for paints and crayons 
are useful. Large sheets of paper should be provided 
(plain brown packing-paper, rolls of white kitchen or 
ceiling paper or unprinted newspaper serve well and 
are cheaper than drawing-paper), and large coloured 
chalks, crayon pencils, paint brushes and plenty of 
paint, ready mixed in small jars. 

The majority of nursery schools use the Montessori 
material, popularly but inadequately described as 
sense-training apparatus, which, while it fulfils that 
function, also calls forth and develops the child’s 
powers of observation and discrimination, judgment 
and reasoning. Modifications of the Montessori 
apparatus have been placed on the market by various 
commercial firms, and much educational material of a 
similar kind has been improvised by the teachers 
themselves, or, at their direction, by local tradesmen. 

The smaller toys and educational equipment are 
kept in the low cupboards to which the children have 
access, and which they delight to keep in order. Bats 
and balls are most conveniently kept in large, light 
baskets. 

Books containing well-drawn, brightly coloured pic- 
tures of familiar things, and of others not so familiar, 
and simple, profusely illustrated stories which can be 
told to the children, are indispensable. In some 
schools a library corner is set apart where the children 
may go to choose a book and sit quietly enjoying it. 
At Princeville (Bradford) there is a delightful corner of 
the kind which is very popular with the children, and 
is used with almost as much courtesy and consideration 
for the rights of others as any adult reading-room. 
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The following list summarises the equipment 
'generally provided or found by experience to be 
desirable. It is not intended to be exhaustive or 
dogmatic, but is included in the hope that it may prove 
helpful. In equipping a new nursery school it is 
desirable that the medical officer and the prospective 
superintendent be consulted. In a few cases where a 
dietitian has been made responsible for the compilation 
of diet charts and menus, the kitchen has been equipped 
under her guidance. 


I. — Administrative 

Superintendent's Room . 

Writing-desk. 

Simple filing equipment. 

Cupboard. 

Couch. 

Bookshelves. 

1 or 2 easy chairs. 

1 or 2 rugs. 

Dining-table and chairs (unless separate staff-room). 
Curtains (if desired). 

Staff-room (if separate from Superintendents room). 
Dining-table and chairs. 

Easy chairs. 

1 or 2 rugs. 

Bookshelves. 

Cupboard. 

Individual lockers. 

Curtains (if required). 

Medical Room . 

Writing-desk and chair. 

Couch or stretcher-bed. 
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Child’s table, 
i or 2 children’s chairs, 
i or 2 full-sized chairs. 

First aid and medical cabinet. 

Weighing machine. 

Measuring apparatus. 

Curtains or blinds (if necessary). 

Kitchen . 

Aluminium cooking utensils — saucepans, kettles, steamers, 
fish-kettle, colanders, milk-jugs, ladles, spoons, knives, 
large baking-tins and pie-dishes, etc. 

Bread-cutter. 

Large tureens. 

Bowls and basins. 

Serving-trays or dinner- waggons. 

Pastry-board or slab and rolling-pin. 

China and cutlery for staff. 

Tea-things for parents’-mneetings. 

Supply of dish-cloths, towels, rubbers, dusters. 

Brooms, brushes, mops. 

Pails. 

Laundry appliances if required. 

Hall or, : fflaiting^Goqi . 

^ Chdirs; - 
:: ... • Small table. \ 
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— -;r : — Children’s Rooms 

Ptayrooms ( for each unit of 35-40). 

40 stretcher-beds and bed-rack unless bed-store built in. 
40 children’s chairs (8 and 10 inches). 

4 dozen blankets. 

A few low chairs for adults. 

1 or 2 deck-chairs (with safety catch) for staff. 
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Tables to accommodate 40 (15 and 17 inches high). 

8 dozen porridge-plates or fruit-bowls (or 4 dozen of each). 
4 dozen small tea-plates. 

8 dozen spoons. 

4 dozen forks. 

Supply of table-cloths. 

8 dozen feeders. 

8 dozen overalls. 

Aprons for water play, modelling, and cooking. 

Low cupboards for toys and china (if not built in). 

Taller cupboard for teacher’s use (if not built in). 

A few double easels (with troughs or trays). 

Toys, educational material and picture books. 

Floor-mats for individual occupations (felt or rush). 
Pictures (if desired). 

Curtains (if desired). 

Piano. 

Gramophone with suitable records for rhythmic games. 
Percussion instruments. 

Low wall-blackboards (if not built in). 

Bulb -bowls and flower-vases. 

Bathroom and Lavatory ( for each unit of 35-40). 

4 dozen face-cloths. 

8 dozen towels. 

40 tooth-brushes. 

40 tooth mugs. 

40 combs. 

Supply of cloths and rubbers. 

Lavatory brush. 

Mirror (preferably long low fixture). 

1 or 2 low chairs for staff. 

Bath-mats, 

Toilet paper (in boxes). 

A few small enamel chambers. 

Linen cupboard (if not built in). 

Where no running water, 5 or 6 wash-basins and ewers on 
low stand or table. 
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Outdoor Equipment . 

Jungle gym or climbing frame. 

Steps and chute. 

Balancing board. 

See-saw. 

Swing. 

Gardening tools. 

Wheelbarrows. 

Waggons, wooden push-horses and other pulling and 
pushing toys. 

Tricycles. 

Dolls’ perambulators. 

Buckets, wooden spades, spoons, moulds, enamel cups, 
and measures. 

Sand-trays (if no paddling pool and sand-pit). 
Packing-cases, planks, etc. (free from splinters). 

A play-house (if possible). 

Balls — small rubber balls, inflated balls, and footballs. 



CHAPTER XV 


STAFFING 

B Y far the greatest factor in the success of a 
nursery school is the adequacy of its staff — both 
qualitative and quantitative. However well 
planned the buildings and carefully chosen the equip- 
ment, they are as dry bones unless animated by the 
living spirit of a superintendent endowed with personal 
qualities of a high order and training of a specialized 
character, and unless she can rely upon an adequate 
number of qualified assistants. The question of 
personal qualifications and training will be dealt with 
more fully in Chapter XVII. Here it is proposed to 
deal only with the standard of staffing in relation to 
organization and administration. 

As we have seen, nursery schools vary in size from 
40 to as many as 260. They are usually staffed in the 
proportion of one certificated, specially trained teacher 
and two young helpers to each unit of 40 children 
(plus the superintendent in the case of a large school). 

Although the smaller schools have some advantages 
— as, for example, a more intimate, homely atmo- 
sphere, and opportunities for closer association between 
the superintendent and the parents — from the ad- 
ministrative point of view they present difficulties. 
To provide two fully qualified teachers for a school of 
40 is relatively expensive and indeed the Board of 
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Education does not recognise more than one certifi- 
cated teacher for a school of that size. Yet the manifold 
duties of the superintendent are such &s to make it 
impossible for her to give, single-handed, the undivided 
attention to the children that is desirable if a nursery- 
school is to fulfil its chief functions. These duties 
commonly include the ' ordering of foodstuffs ; the 
supervision of the kitchen staff ; the serving of meals ; 
the keeping of accounts and the making of returns ; 
consultations with doctor and nurse ; the interviewing 
of parents and the sympathetic discussion of their 
problems and difficulties. A good superintendent 
regards it as an important part of her duty to become 
acquainted with the homes of her children, as a means 
of securing complete sympathy and mutual under- 
standing between the parents and the school staff in 
relation to the upbringing of the children. Much 
useful information may be gleaned by the daily inter- 
course between mother and teacher when the children 
are brought to and fetched from school, and through 
the periodical meetings of the . mothers’ club ; but in 
cases of difficulty a friendly home visit will often throw 
light upon an obscure situation and open the way 
to a solution of problems that otherwise might defy 
elucidation. 

The nursery school day is a long one, generally with 
no complete break even for the superintendent’s own 
midday meal ; indeed, it is at noontide that the 
greatest demands are made upon her. The children’s 
dinner-time is full of opportunities for social training, 
for the observation and tactful treatment of individual 
idiosyncrasies, of food fads and behaviour problems. 
Similarly with the rest hour which follows. The 
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consequences of insufficient rest can be as serious as 
those of insufficient food, and, as Miss Grace Owen 
has pointed out, the habit of regular sleep has not only 
to be carefully fostered, it has usually to be made in 
the nursery school. 

‘ It lies with the teacher to suggest by her manner and 
actions quiet and repose at this time. To many an outsider 
it seems as though the teacher had “ nothing to do ” during 
the hour and a half of the afternoon given up to sleeping, but 
to those who have a close experience of the work of a. nursery 
school, the room full of quietly-breathing children all asleep 
bears eloquent testimony to the careful training given by the 
teacher, and the restful, wholesome influence she has brought 
to bear on everyone under her care .’ 1 

With all these considerations in mind it is to be 
doubted whether any nursery school, of whatever size, 
can be regarded as adequately staffed when the 
superintendent is solely responsible for a group. 

Indeed, in the earlier days of the movement the 
Board of Education, while not desiring to prescribe a 
precise scale of staffing until experience had been 
gained, suggested as a minimum that a nursery school 
containing 40-50 children would require the services 
of a superintendent, an experienced assistant and a 
probationer, 2 although the precise qualifications ex- 
pected of either were not stated. That is a standard 
that can in no sense be regarded as unnecessarily high, 
having regard to the importance of individual training, 
particularly in the cases of children who for various 
reasons are in need of special care and attention. 

1 ‘ Education in Nursery Schools by Grace Owen, O.B.E., 
M.Ed. Reprinted from Education by Life. Edited by H. Brown 
Smith. (Nursery School Association of Great Britain, 2d.). , 

3 Prefatory Memorandum to Regulations for Nursery Schools, 
1919. Cmd. 87. (H.M. Stationery Office, id.). 
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Practically all of the small schools have been 
provided by voluntary agencies. In some of them an 
assistant who has taken a one-year course of training is 
employed, in addition to the qualified superintendent, 
and in others the services of voluntary workers 
are sometimes made use of — with varying results. 
Occasionally the responsible committee has taken 
upon itself the whole financial liability for a second 
fully qualified teacher, a course which is all the more 
necessary where the school is housed in an adapted 
dwelling of two or three floors. 

The use of the words ‘ school ’ and * teachers ’ in 
relation to children of tender years doubtless leads to 
some confusion of thought as to the precise function 
of the nursery school, and there is still in some quarters 
objection to the employment of qualified teachers for 
work with the children. Assuredly, as Dr. James 
Kerr has emphasized 

‘ This stage of life should be kept apart for growth, and 
should be free from any academic conceptions of schooling 
or teaching ’ j 1 

a view that is shared by other distinguished workers 
in this field. Miss Lillian de Lissa put the 
point very forcibly at a conference of the Nursery 
School Association in January 1936 when, in pleading 
for nursery school conditions for all young children, 
she spoke of ‘ under fives ’ in the elementary schools 
who had to 

‘ spend the day struggling with increasing weariness with the 
three Rs and becoming so bored with them that they remain 

1 ‘ Nursery Schools : A Universal Requirement ’, by James Kerr, 
MA., M.D. {Mother and Child, September and October, 1936.) 
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prejudiced against them for the rest of their schooling, and 
develop a self-protective backwardness in these subjects. 
I believe that children who begin this sort of schooling at 
three are permanently crippled intellectually and never 
grow to full mental stature.’ 

Conditions such as these are never found in the 
nursery schools or in nursery classes that are staffed by 
teachers who have been specially trained for their 
work ; indeed they are happily becoming less preva- 
lent in the infants’ departments of our elementary 
schools. Nevertheless, although formal teaching finds 
no place there, every phase of life in the nursery school 
is educational ; and just because, given right con- 
ditions, the child’s best teacher is himself, it is essential 
that he should be put in charge of those who can 
secure these conditions for him and who possess the 
personal qualities and the training that will enable 
them to observe and interpret aright his activities and 
their meaning, to allow him to proceed with his task 
of self-education and self-discipline with only so much 
guidance or restraint as are necessitated by his limited 
and as yet undeveloped powers, and only so much 
well-timed assistance as will prevent discouragement. 
The outlook and training of the elementary school 
teacher do not make it easy for her to adopt these 
methods. 

‘ Even an intelligent teacher who understands the prin- 
ciple says Dr. Montessori, ‘ finds much difficulty in putting 
it into practice. She cannot understand that her new task is 
apparently passive, like that of the astronomer, who sits 
immovable before the telescope while the worlds whirl 
through space. This idea, that life acts of itself, and that in 
order to study it, to divine its secrets or to direct its activity, 
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it is necessary to observe it and to understand it without 
intervening — this idea, I say, is very difficult for anyone to 
assimilate and to put into practice ’ j 1 

and an English infants’ mistress expressed the same 
view in a different way when she begged the local 
director of education to send her a young teacher 
trained for nursery school work, since she and her 
staff, who had spent their early days battling with 
classes of 70 or 80 on galleries, were not able to pass 
on the ultimate responsibility for his actions to the 
child himself. An incident observed in a public 
elementary school may perhaps be permitted in illus- 
tration of the point. A three-year-old boy in the 
nursery class, having finished his morning milk, ran 
across the room, seized a wooden waggon, pulled it 
towards the french windows, and proceeded to 
manoeuvre it down the steps into the garden. The 
waggon was a large one, the task difficult, but the child 
brought great concentration and earnest endeavour to 
it and was on the point of success when the teacher in 
charge, a woman of many years’ experience of infant 
teaching and with a genuine if rather sentimental love 
for children, briskly took the waggon from the child, 
lifted it down the remaining step with a bright “ There, 
Georgie. Now run away and play.” The look of 
interested absorption on Georgie’s face was replaced 
by a sullen, ill-tempered expression and he turned 
away — but left the waggon where it was and sought a new 
occupation at the other end of the playground, remote 
from the ‘ helpfulness ’ of his teacher. * We cannot 
know the consequences of suffocating a spontaneous 


1 The Montessori Method, Chapter V. (Heinemann.) 
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action at the time when a child is just beginning to be 
active : perhaps we suffocate life itself .’ 1 

In the life of the nursery school the part played by 
nurture and the prevention and treatment of ailments 
calls for nursing experience which the training of an 
elementary school teacher does not give ; yet the 
hospital nurse’s preoccupation with physical illness and 
defects tends to obscure other factors which are of 
equal importance. Rarely does her training give her 
an insight into the working of a child’s mind . and its 
relation to health and all roiind growth ; consequently 
the significance and interpretation of symptoms which 
may have their origin in some unresolved conflict in 
the recesses of the child’s consciousness may elude her 
and render all her efforts of no avail, because they are 
directed towards remedying effects rather than towards 
the discovery and removal of causes. 

The point may be illustrated by an account of an 
incident observed in a general hospital. A little boy 
of five or thereabouts, suffering from mastoid trouble, 
was the only child in a ward otherwise occupied by 
women, and in consequence he received a great deal of 
sympathetic attention from nurses and patients. John 
was a cheerful little soul, gave no trouble and bore the 
ordeal of his daily dressings as bravely as might be 
expected. Then one day another small boy (Ken) was 
admitted to the ward, his cot being placed near John’s. 
The next morning Ken’s bed w'as w.et and the nurse 
scolded him roundly in a voice that could be heard 
throughout the ward. The reproof was of no avail 
and the 1 accident ’ happened again. Not only so, but a 
similar catastrophe happened to John, and thereafter 

1 Dr. Montessori, op. cit. 
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there were two wet beds, • reiterated reproofs and 
threats of punishment. One or two patients who 
continued to treat the children as though nothing had 
happened were told not -to encourage them in their 
£ naughtiness ’ and that they must be taught to be clean. 
There was no appreciation of the psychological dis- 
turbances that, added to the effect of physical illness, 
were probably at the root of the trouble : in one case, 
for example, the sudden change from the familiar home 
surroundings to the big ward full of unknown people, 
the consequent apprehension and sense of insecurity ; 
in the other case, a possible feeling of jealousy caused 
by the new arrival and the fear of being ousted from the 
position of special favour previously enjoyed. 

A situation of that kind (and it is but one example 
of many that crop up in the life of the young 
child whether in the nursery school or elsewhere) could 
have been dealt with more constructively in the light 
of psychological knowledge which the nursery school 
teacher acquires in the course of her training, and 
there is clearly good ground for the established 
principle that both the superintendent and the assistants 
in charge of each group of 30 to 40 children should be 
certificated teachers who have received specialized 
training for nursery school work. 1 

The untrained adolescent, however, plays an im- 
portant part in the life of the nursery school. While 
not taking responsibility for a group, she gives valuable 
assistance in the day-to-day duties and, under the 
guidance and supervision of the qualified staff, helps to 
train the children in hygienic habits, to supervise their 
activities, learning meanwhile to observe and to help in 

1 See Chapter XVII. 
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keeping records of their condition and characteristic 
behaviour. The nature of her duties makes it supremely 
important that a candidate for such employment 
should possess a real love of little children and an 
aptitude for dealing with them, together with certain 
other qualities : a calm, equable temperament, alert 
intelligence, a pleasant w r ell-pitched voice and correct 
speech. Musical ability and a genuine interest in 
nature study and hand work will greatly add to her 
value and prospects of success. Since she will take an 
important share in maintaining hygienic conditions in 
playrooms, lavatories, and cloakrooms, and in en- 
couraging wholesome habits in the children, it is of 
supreme importance that she herself should have 
acquired well-formed habits and possess what has been 
aptly termed ‘ a sanitary conscience ’. Thus she will 
appreciate the necessity for scrupulous cleanliness and 
the correct use and care of articles of the toilet. One of 
the small but important duties that may be entrusted to 
the helper is the weekly disinfection of tooth-brushes, 
and she may assist in the keeping of certain records. 

Variously described as probationers, student nurses, 
or helpers (the Consultative Committee and the 
Nursery School Association use the term ‘ helpers ’), 
these girls are usually between 15 and 18 years of age 
(though they are occasionally accepted at 14) and are 
recruited from amongst secondary or central school 
students who wish to take up child nursing, hospital 
nursing, or similar work, and in the interim 
between leaving school and entering upon their training 
gain, in the nursery school, experience which will be 
of value to them in their after careers. 
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They are not regarded as a part of the teaching staff 
and are not encouraged to look upon their nursery 
school service as an avenue to the teaching profession, 
although in a few cases where special ability and 
aptitude for dealing with children have been shown, 
they have entered a training college with a view to 
qualifying as teachers. 

Remuneration varies from a small maintenance 
allowances a salary of £50 a year. 

Practical work in the nursery school is usually 
supplemented by lectures on subjects related to the 
care of young children, and the girls are usually 
required to pursue their general education by attending 
evening classes or part-time continuation courses. 
Under a scheme organized by the Manchester Educa- 
tion Authority service as a student nurse or helper in 
nursery classes is combined with continued education 
up to the age of 18. The candidates are usually 15 
or 16 years of age, although girls of 14 who wish to 
become nurses and who appear to be suitable are 
sometimes accepted. Each girl is attached to a nursery 
class for part-time work, the remainder of her time 
being spent at a day continuation school where a special 
syllabus has been arranged. Maintenance allowances 
are granted on a scale rising from £10 per annum at 
14 to £35 per annum at 18. 

Students from the Rachel McMillan Training 
College give service as helpers in the adjoining nursery 
school as a part of their training, a system which has 
proved to be mutually advantageous and which enables 
the school to be maintained at a comparatively low cost. 

Certain secondary and senior schools have made 
arrangements for sending relays of girls to help in 
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neighbouring nursery schools as part of their domestic 
science or mothercraft courses. Where satisfactory 
arrangements Can be made for their training such girls 
derive great benefit from the practical experience 
gained in the nursery school ; but, unless there can 
be a greater measure of continuity in attendance than 
is usually possible, the girls cannot be regarded as 
adequate substitutes for regularly employed helpers, 
since a constant succession of inexperienced pupils, 
all needing tuition and close supervision, may well be 
an embarrassment rather than a help to the permanent 
staff, and moreover may subject the children themselves 
to considerable strain in consequence of the necessity 
for frequent readjustments to strange personalities. 

Helpers are usually engaged for at least two years 
and in general they are seldom retained in their em- 
ployment after the age of 18. Nursery school ex- 
perience is, however, regarded as a valuable preliminary 
training for a number of other callings and the question 
of their after careers has hitherto presented no 
difficulty. 

In this connection it is interesting to note, from a 
memorandum 1 prepared for the Consultative Com- 
mittee by the Director of Education for Manchester, 
that during the seven years ended 24 June 1933, of 
46 of the student nurses who terminated their employ- 
ment under the Manchester Education Authority, 
33 entered hospitals, 3 took up posts- as children’s 
nurses, 3 left because of the illness of their mothers, 
2 others remained at home, 2 entered business, one 
emigrated to the U.S.A. to take up nursing, one 

1 Infant and Nursery Schools, 1933, page 265. (H.M. Stationery 

Office.) 
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entered a training college and became a certificated 
teacher and one began a course of study for matricula- 
tion with a view to entering a training (college. 

The selection of kitchen and cleaning staff needs 
careful consideration, for, although they have little 
direct contact with the children, much depends upon 
the spirit in which they approach their duties. Intelli- 
gent and <sympathetic appreciation of the aims of the 
nursery school and a genuine desire to co-operate 
loyally with the other members of the staff in achieving 
them are invaluable qualities in cook, kitchen helpers, 
and caretaker. 

Not only because of the young child’s susceptibility 
to dirt and dust-borne diseases, but because of the 
potent influence of environment on character and habit, 
a high standard of cleanliness and order must be main- 
tained throughout the premises. The Board of 
Education insist that ‘ the practice and study of health 
must form, from the first, part of the everyday life 
of the school V and if the practice is to be real it must 
be carried out in surroundings that do not themselves 
violate the canons of hygiene. The caretaking and 
cleaning staff, should therefore be adequate to ensure 
the thorough cleansing of floors (preferably with soap 
and water) once a week, to keep furniture, cup- 
boards, toys, sanitary offices and appointments scrupu- 
lously clean, and to attend to the periodical disinfection 
of sandpits. 

1 Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers , Board of Education, 1937. 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 2s.)- 
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THE FINANCIAL ASPECT 

P ROGRESS in the development of nursery schools 
in this country has without doubt been retarded 
by criticism, not always well informed, on the 
ground of expense. It may be useful, therefore, to 
examine the financial aspect of the question in order to 
determine how far such criticism can be justified. 

Actual figures showing the running costs of existing 
nursery schools maintained by local education authori- 
ties are not made available to the public. The Board 
of Education does not, as in the case of elementary 
schools, publish separate figures showing an analysis 
of the cost per child in nursery schools, the expenditure 
on which is lumped together under the heading 
* Special Services ’ with that for medical inspection, 
special schools, play centres, school meals, etc., as 
a factor in the cost per child in elementary schools. 1 
A table showing the expenditure of local authorities 
on these special services is given in the Annual Report 
of the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education, 
and in the year 1935-36 the expenditure of local 
authorities on nursery schools is given as £74,989 (to 
be met from national grants and local rates), and the 
amount of grants paid by the Board to voluntary 
nursery schools as £6,042. An official statement in 

1 List 43 — annually. (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d.) 
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general terms has recently been published to the effect 
that a nursery school can be provided ‘ at a running 
cost of between £i5~£i7 per annum p6r child ’, and 
that, so far as capital expenditure is concerned, ‘ a 
nursery school of. semi-permanent type for 80 children 
can usually be built for about £3,000 ’. x 

Through the courtesy of the Board of Education it 
is possible to state that in 1935-36 the actual average 
annual net maintenance cost per child on the registers 
of nursery schools maintained by local education 
authorities was £17 7s. and in voluntary schools 
£14 7s. Calculated on the numbers in average atten- 
dance, the figures were £23 and £18 4s. respectively. 
Since, however, the attendances of very young children 
are disproportionately affected by such circumstances 
as slight ailments, infectious illness, bad weather and 
the like, calculations based on average attendance do 
not justly represent the position. 1 2 

With these statements as a guide it may be useful to 
examine the various factors that make up the annual 
cost of a nursery school and to compare it with certain 
other items of expenditure with a view to determining 
how far, if at all, charges of unjustifiable expense can 
be maintained. 

Taking capital charges first, the actual cost of 
nursery school buildings already erected show wide 
variations as compared with the Board’s estimate of 
£3,000 for 80, or £37 xos. per place. Denby Street 


1 Health of the School Child, 1935, page 84. (H.M. Stationery 

Office, 2S* 6d.) 

2 The attendances in elementary schools in 1935-36 represented 

an average of 89 per cent, and in nursery schools of 76 per cent, of 
children on the registers. Education in 1936. (H.M. Stationery 

Office, 3s. 6d.) 
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Nursery School, Sheffield, a brick building for 120 
children, cost £31 5s. per place. Salford (xoo children.) 
built in 1928 of timber framing on a concrete raft, cost 
just under £30 per place. Low Hall Lane, Waltham- 
stow, built in 1929 to accommodate 150 children, is a 
good open-air structure of timber framing on concrete 
foundations and cost £24 17s. per place. The Ronald 
Tree Nursery School, Kettering (for 40 children), cost 
.£24 per place in 1934. This building is of brick, with 
1 1 -inch hollow walls. The Hilary Haworth Nursery 
School, Lache Estate, Chester, built in 1936 of 
asbestos-cement and accommodating 40 children, cost 
£40 per place. Vale Road, Tottenham, a timber frame 
building for 100 children, erected in 1937, cost £45 13s. 
per place. 

A great many factors enter into the determination of 
costs : local circumstances, materials, rates of wages, 
ingenuity in planning and so on. There has been a 
tendency in some quarters for nursery school buildings 
to be planned on unnecessarily elaborate lines, often 
at the expense of efficient and convenient working. 
Simplicity of planning and lightness of structure are 
generally accepted as desirable, and, given these 
qualities, it should be possible to keep the cost well 
within the Board’s suggested figure. There is room 
for a careful survey of all the factors involved and for 
further experiment in the use of materials of various 
kinds with a view to securing reductions in cost 
without the sacrifice of such essentials as convenient 
planning, adequate sanitary arrangements, attractive 
and durable decoration. Site values vary too widely to 
admit of any reliable estimate being made, but, with 
a few exceptions, the cost of the land should amount to 
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but a small proportion of the cost. Furnishing and 
equipment account for from £3 to £4 per place. 

Capital charges, however, represent a< comparatively 
small item in the annual bill for maintenance. Since 
so much depends upon a high standard of staffing, 1 
salaries, which are fixed in accordance with the Burn- 
ham scale of salaries for elementary school teachers, 
necessarily account for a substantial proportion (prob- 
ably in the neighbourhood of 60 per cent) of the total, 
and no reductions under this head can be contemplated. 
A careful scrutiny of all the essential items of expendi- 
ture suggests that, without economizing on fundamental 
necessities, the figure of £16 (the mean of those given 
by the Board as the amount per head for which a 
nursery school could be run) may be regarded as a fair 
estimate of the average net cost per child per year. 
Costs in the London ^area, where salaries and other 
overheads generally are heavier than elsewhere, are 
higher than in the provinces ; it might reasonably be 
expected therefore that the establishment of nursery 
schools on a wide scale throughout the whole country 
would result in a lowering of the average cost. 

Taking the present circumstances as they are, 
however, and using the actual average of £17 7s. per 
child, let us compare it with the cost of certain other 
relevant services. 

The average cost per child in the public elementary 
schools in the financial year 1935-36 was £14 7s. 3d. 
for the whole country and £21 3s. 2d. for London. 2 
This expenditure may be described as creative and 
productive in the best sense. There are other items 

1 See Chapter XV 

8 List 43, Board of Education, 1937. (H.M. Stationery Office, 6d.) 
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that can only be regarded as palliative or remedial and 
that are frequently necessitated by neglect of pre- 
ventive and creative measures. Amongst these may 
be noted the £130 6s. 6d. per child in children’s 
hospitals administered by local authorities ; x £123 17s. 
per child in children’s sanatoria ; x £73 4s. 8d. per 
child per year in mental deficiency institutions ; 1 2 
£140 5s. 7d. in Borstal Institutions (boys), and 
£158 1 os. 2d. (girls). 3 

These figures, especially when considered in relation 
to the definite pronouncements of the chief medical 
officer and other authorities to the effect that the seeds 
of mental and physical ill health are laid in early 
childhood, are illuminating. Those relating to the 
aggregate cost of certain remedial or palliative services 
are no less so. Some v of these amounts are shown 
opposite. 

These items take no account of the vast amounts 
paid to private practitioners, private nursing homes, 
druggists, and purveyors of quack remedies. It shows 
only the public or semi-public expenditure on some 
of the more obvious consequences of our neglect of the 
foundations of public health ; and it represents an 
outlay of over thirty-four shillings per year per head 
of the population. The total spent from public funds 
on recognised nursery schools — admittedly one of the 
most potent means of establishing physical and mental 
well-being — represents about one halfpenny per year 

1 Costing Returns, Part L Ministry of Health. Year ended 31 March 
1936. (H.M. Stationery Office, is.) 

* Costing Returns . Board of Control. Year ended 31 March 1936. 
(H.M. Stationery Office, 9d.) 

* Report of the Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of 
Convict Prisons for the year 1935. (H.M. Stationery Office, 2s.) 
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per head of the population. The futility of false 
economy could scarcely be better demonstrated. 


x Hospitals, Sanatoria, Dispensaries, etc. (ad- 
ministered by Local Authorities) 

1 Mental Hospitals and Patients therein . 
1 Mental Deficiency ..... 

Special Schools (for Physically and Mentally 
Defective) ...... 

x National Health Insurance : Sickness, Dis- 
ablement, Sanatorium, and Medical Benefit 
(excluding Maternity Benefit) . 

Voluntary Plospitals ..... 

4 Approved Schools . 

5 Prisons and Borstal Institutions . 


£ 

13,089,840 

9,247,118 

2,592,463 

3,110,693 

26,071,000 

I 5>°43> 1 2 3 4 * 6 * 4° 

5i3»5oo 

1 .59 8 > 1 79 


£70,265,933 


The cost of the social services increases year by 
year — the total expenditure in 1920 amounted to 
£271,350,000, and in 1934 to £426,849,000.® These 
increases need give no cause for compunction — they 
represent in large measure the acceptance of collective 
responsibility for services which were once regarded as 
the sole concern of the individual, and the consequent 
raising of the standards of domestic and social life of 

1 Annual Report of the Ministry of Health, 1936-37. (H.M. 
Stationery Office, 5s.) 

2 Health of the School Child, 1935. (H.M. Stationery Office. 2s. 6d.) 

3 Annual Charities Register and Digest, 1937. (Figures for 1934.) 

4 Reply by the Home Secretary to question in Parliament, March 

1937. {Education , 2 April 1937.) 

6 Report of Commissioners of Prisons and the Directors of Convict 

Prisons, 1935. (H.M. Stationery Office, 2s.) 

Public Social Services, Cmd. 5310, Nov. 1936. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, 4d.) 
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the nation. What should give us pause for con- 
sideration is the question whether we are receiving full 
value for the sums expended on the social services and 
whether we are maintaining a due balance as between 
creative (productive) and palliative (non-productive) 
expenditure. 

If this question cannot be answered in the affirmative 
it is surely time for a readjustment that will lead 
to sounder economy and a greater measure of racial 
welfare. 

The case for nursery schools on grounds of education 
and health has been made out. The financial case 
would appear to be no less strong. Provision for the 
whole of the if million children between two and five 
would not need to be made at the public charge by 
means of separate nursery schools ; neither should the 
attendance at school of children of that age be made 
compulsory. There are, and will be for a considerable 
time to come, many parents who would not wish to 
avail themselves of nursery school facilities, even if 
they existed. The local education authorities should, 
however, be required (instead of as now only per- 
mitted) to provide nursery accommodation for all 
children from the age of two for whom it is demanded. 
Whether this accommodation be in the form of 
separate nursery schools or transformed infant schools 
is of little importance from the financial point of view, 
since there is little difference between the average cost 
per child in a properly constituted nursery class and 
the average cost per child in a nursery school. 

The sponsors of the ‘ Ten Year Plan ’ estimate that, 
if accommodation were provided, only 15 per cent of 
children between two and three years of age would 
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attend ; 30 per cent between three and four ; and 60 
per cent between four and five. On the basis of the 
present estimated population this would give a total of 
something like 592,000 children between two and five 
requiring places. 

The whole of this accommodation could be pro- 
vided for little more than one-seventh of the sum spent 
on those hospital and other remedial services cited 
above, viz. : approximately £10,000,000. W’hat would 
this mean in terms of rates and taxes ? The product 
of a penny rate, levied by local authorities, amounted in 
1936 to £1,149,195 ; x which means that for the 
equivalent of an average rate of one halfpenny in the £, 
plus an equal contribution (£574,597) from the 
National Exchequer, nursery school accommodation 
could be provided for approximately 67,500 children. 
For a rate of one penny, plus £1,149,195 from the 
Exchequer, 135,000 children could be accommodated, 
and so on pro rata until for a rate of qjd. and an 
Exchequer contribution of just about 5 million pounds, 
accommodation could be found for the whole of the 
children (592,000) who might be expected to use the 
facilities when available. Against this should be set 
the savings that would eventually be possible on 
remedial services, in connection with which it may 
be noted that expenditure on the first four of those 
shown on page 241 represents a cost to local 
authorities of approximately one shilling in the £. 

Unfortunately the rateable value of municipalities, 
as well as the incidence of expenditure on public 
services which falls upon them, vary enormously, 
with the result that there are wide disparities in 

1 Education in 1936, p. 195. (H.M. Stationery Office.) 
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financial resources between, for example, such places 
as Merthyr Tydvil — where the produce of a penny 
rate is about -£940 and the rates levied amount to 
26s. 6d. in the £ — and Bournemouth — where the 
produce of a penny rate is some £17,500 and the rates 
7s. rod. in the £. It is upon the poorer boroughs, 
where the need for additional services is greatest, that 
the cost of providing them falls with undue severity. 
Small wonder then that in such areas the demand for 

9 

nursery schools should meet with little effective 
response. The case for revision of the whole system of 
grants in aid is nowhere stronger than in the field of 
education, a national service in the widest sense, the 
cost of which should be more equitably shared by the 
whole country. Revision of the block grant to local 
authorities, which was announced by the Government 
early in 1937, will bring only a small measure of relief 
to the most necessitous areas, and a much more 
effective method of smoothing out inequalities is 
urgently needed. 

Meanwhile the needs of the pre-school child must be 
attended to if we are to secure a satisfactory return 
from disbursements upon public services and to 
restore a proper balance between creative and non- 
creative expenditure. 

It should be possible to meet the whole of the 
effective demand for nursery schools without undue 
financial stress if a comprehensive scheme on a national 
scale were adopted (with some special concessions to 
the poorer boroughs), the aim of which would be to 
provide, by the end of a ten-year period, a nursery 
school place for every child for whom it is demanded. 

The resultant expenditure may in the abstract 
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appear formidable to those who are called upon to face 
increasing liabilities in every department of the public 
service. When considered in relation to other items of 
expenditure (the necessity for which, in very large 
measure, need not have arisen) and to the vital impor- 
tance of maintaining every one of our citizens in the 
highest state of health and efficiency, it can only be 
regarded as an investment, the wisdom and necessity 
of which is beyond question. 

The prospect opened up by the steadily falling birth- 
rate and the consequent shifting of the balance between 
old and young is not a pleasant one. It is the more 
incumbent upon those responsible for the progress of 
the race to use every means that science and the 
resources of nature and industry offer in order to 
cherish and maintain in optimal health the children 
whom circumstances have made the more precious. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL SERVICE AS A CAREER. 
TRAINING— QUALIFICATIONS— PROSPECTS 

T HE progress of the nursery school movement 
and the strength of the demand for some form 
of nursery education for all young children 
makes it fairly certain that the demand for qualified 
workers will continue to grow. What then does the 
nursery school service offer to the educated girl who 
contemplates making this her life work ? What native 
qualities must she possess, what qualifications must 
she acquire, and what prospects lie before her when 
she has completed her training ? 

In no profession is a sense of vocation more necessary 
than in this and it must be based upon a genuine love of 
little children, appreciation of , the significance and 
interrelation of every phase of their development, and 
an enthusiastic desire to serve them, and, through 
them, the race. 

It is one thing to be attracted by the beauty and 
ever-changing charm of the very young child and to be 
moved by his helplessness to succour and protect him . 
It is quite another thing to spend the whole of one’s 
working hours ministering to the needs of a large 
group of little children, willingly undertaking the irk- 
some and sometimes unpleasant tasks that ordinarily 

246 
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fall to the lot of mother or nurse. This demands a 
capacity for hard work, infinite patience, and a dis- 
position that will cheerfully accept a disagreeable duty 
or calmly turn a difficult situation to good account. It 
demands also the specialised training that throws light 
on the obscurities of child life and growth and enables 
the teacher to deal quietly and constructively with 
difficulties as they arise. 

In the early stages of any new movement, when 
there are no traditions to follow, when technique and 
conditions of work are in the making, much depends 
upon the self-sacrificing labours of the pioneers and 
the enthusiasm they are able to inspire in their co- 
workers and disciples. When, as in the case of the 
nursery school movement, the virtues of a new idea 
have to be demonstrated by voluntary agencies with 
meagre financial resources and the labourers are all too 
few for the harvest that is to be reaped, the efforts and 
devotion of the earlier workers are often nothing less 
than heroic. Later, when the experimental stage is 
past and the new movement becomes established as an 
integral part of the life of the community, and the field 
from which recruits are drawn is widened, it becomes 
necessary to lay down standards of staffing and con- 
ditions of service which do not depend for their 
acceptance upon the influence of an inspiring per- 
sonality or upon a degree of energy and devotion that 
considerations of health and reasonable claims to 
leisure and social intercourse may make it impossible 
to sustain. Many— probably the majority — of the 
present generation of nursery school teachers have 
received their training and drawn their inspiration 
directly from the pioneers of the movement, who have 
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spent and are still spending their lives in arousing the 
consciousness of the nation to a realisation of the needs 
of young children, in developing the technique of the 
nursery school, in preparing others to carry on the task 
at home and abroad, firing the imagination of students 
and social workers, sending them forth eager and well 
equipped to make a' worthy contribution to their day 
and generation through service to the cause of the 
child. 

f 

Will that altruistic spirit continue to animate new 
entrants to the profession when, in the course of time, 
the direct influence of the pioneers no longer operates ? 
That will largely depend upon the qualities they bring 
to their preparation and carry forward into their 
practice. Although they rank as teachers their work 
differs in many respects from that of their colleagues in 
the elementary schools. The hours are longer, the 
duties more strenuous. The nursery school teacher is 
concerned as much with the children’s physical growth 
as with their mental needs ; hence in matters of health 
she should possess the temperament and in great part 
the qualifications of a nurse ; while as an educator she 
needs to approach her task with humility and a willing- 
ness to learn what the child himself has to teach to any 
who has the desire and the capacity to observe him 
patiently and scientifically, realising that it is for the 
child to set the time and pace for his activities and 
not for the adult to impose her standards upon 
him. 

As. has been shown in Chapter V there is no direct 
teaching as in the schools for older children ; rather, 
the child learns through observation, imitation, experi- 
ment — by living experience ; hence it is necessary for 
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the teacher to provide an environment rich in oppor- 
tunities for spontaneous activity and in which educa- 
tive situations -’.are constantly arising to exercise the 
child’s powers of reasoning, deduction, and self- 
control. The key-notes of this environment should 
be truth, beauty, and simplicity and while adult 
standards of conduct and effort must not be expected, 
and adjustments to the child’s needs and level of 
development must continually be made, such standards 
as are laid down should be worthy of imitation. 

A good educational background is essential for the 
girl who wishes to become a nursery school teacher. 
She should possess a pleasant well-modulated voice, 
be able to speak clearly and distinctly and have a gift 
for telling stones. Musical appreciation, the ability to 
play and sing simple nursery songs, and an aptitude for 
hand work and drawing are highly desirable. It goes 
without saying that the would-be nursery teacher should 
be thoroughly healthy ; she should also have a genuine 
preference for an open air life and a real interest in and 
a close acquaintance with Nature in her many moods 
and manifestations. Finally, since the function of the 
nursery school is to secure the harmonious develop- 
ment of the whole child, it is essential that every aspect 
of his physical, mental, and emotional life should be 
taken into account ; hence there should be a real sense 
of partnership between home and school. So, the 
nursery school teacher needs the outlook and dis- 
position that will enable her to establish cordial 
relations with parents and to approach their difficulties 
with sympathy, an open mind, and a genuine desire to 
co-operate with them in serving the child. 

The following Training Colleges are recognised by 
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the Board of Education as providing courses of 
training for nursery-infants’ school teachers : 

Provinces : 

Fishponds Training College, Bristol. 

The Training College, Darlington. 

London : 

Froebel Educational Institute, Grove House, Roehampton 
Lane, S.W. 15. 

Gipsy Hill Training College, S.E.19. 

Goldsmith’s College Training Department, University of 
London, New Cross, S.E. 14. 

Rachel MacMillan Training College, Deptford, S.E.8. 

The minimum qualification for admission to a 
training college is an approved First School Certificate. 
Candidates, who must generally have attained the age of 
eighteen years before entering college and have passed 
a medical examination, are usually selected at the 
beginning of the year and enter upon their training in 
September or October. Applications for admission 
should therefore be made during the autumn of the 
previous year. 

The cost of training varies slightly as between the 
various colleges, but in the case of students recognised 
by the Board of Education, in respect of whom a grant 
is made by the Board to the college, the fee is about 
£40 a year, including residence. For private (or 
unrecognised) students the fees for tuition and resi- 
dence generally amount to about £100 a year. In 
either case the student needs, in addition to the amount 
of the fees, about £5 or £ 6 a year for books, while 
incidental expenses (such as examination fees, pocket 
money, laundry, etc.) have also to be met. Where 
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necessary it is sometimes possible for a suitable student 
to obtain assistance in the form of grants towards the 
cost of trainingTrom her own local education authority. 
The Central Employment Bureau and Students’ 
Careers Association has a loan fund from which 
financial assistance is sometimes granted (within the 
limits of the fund’s resources) to educated women and 
girls who, through exceptional circumstances, are 
unable to afford the fees for their professional or other 
training, the amount of the loan having to be repaid 
within a certain period of obtaining a remunerative 
post. 

The courses leading to a recognised teacher’s 
certificate occupy two years (or in some cases three 
years) and since they are usually arranged to cover the 
child’s development and training from two to seven or 
eight years of age the student who successfully com- 
pletes such a course is qualified to take a post in an 
infants’ school as well as in a nursery school. 

For those who have already obtained a teacher’s 
certificate and who wish to qualify for posts as nursery 
school teachers or superintendents a one-year post- 
graduate or post-certificate course is offered by the 
colleges named above and also by the Education 
Department of the University of Manchester. 

The Training College at Dartington Hall, Totnes , 1 
offers a two-year course of training for nursery school 
teachers and prepares students for the Higher Certificate 
of the National Froebel Union. There is also a 
one-year course for those who wish to teach only in 
private schools not recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion, and who do not wish to take an examination. The 

1 See page 194* 
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fees for these courses are £120 per annum for resident 
students. 

The Rachel McMillan Training * College also 
provides a one-year ‘ free-lance ’ course, the fee for 
which is £100 per annum, including residence. 

In the absence of a teacher’s certificate recognised 
by the Board of Education, however, the prospects 
of secure employment or advancement beyond an 
assistant’s, post are remote. 

The curriculum, although not precisely the same in 
all colleges, follows the general plan indicated here : 

Psychology of early childhood. 

Physiology and hygiene, with special reference to the health 
and growth of young children. 

Nutrition, including the study of food values ; the relation of 
food to health and growth ; the cost, planning, cooking, 
and serving of children’s meals. 

English literature and language, folk-lore, story-telling, speech 
training. 

Nature study, including gardening and the care of animals. 
Music and rhythm, singing games, eurhythmies, percussion 
bands. 

Drawing, design, handicraft, the making of simple garments 
and toys. 

History and principles of education, with special reference to 
infant and nursery schools. 

Practical work, including observation and practice in nursery 
and infant schools, children’s hospitals, maternity and 
child welfare clinics, together with personal contacts with 
workers in other callings, as, for example, doctors, health 
visitors, school nurses, probation officers, after-care 
workers, etc. 

Details regarding courses, fees, grants, examinations, 
and regulations governing admission to the several 
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colleges may be obtained from their respective 
principals. 

Having successfully completed a recognised course 
of training and passed a further medical examination, 
the student becomes eligible for appointment as an 
assistant teacher in a grant-aided nursery school, and 
in the nursery or ordinary classes of an infants’ school. 
Promotion will ordinarily depend inter alia on the 
type of experience subsequently gained. If she wishes 
to become the superintendent of a nursery school the 
teacher should gain actual experience in a nursery 
school, while if her aim is the head teachership of a 
combined infants’ and nursery school, service in both 
types of school will stand her in good stead. In any 
case it is desirable that the teacher’s experience within 
her chosen field should be as wide as possible since 
practical acquaintance with the problems and charac- 
teristics peculiar to each stage of development is of the 
utmost value and will go far towards the achievement 
of that unity of purpose that is so desirable. 

Salaries in nursery schools maintained by local 
education authorities are paid in accordance with the 
Burnham Scales for Elementary School Teachers. 

There are now three scales actually in operation, 
Scale I having been abolished in 1936. These are 
given in full in the Report of the Burnham Com- 
mittee, 1 but it may be stated generally that Scale IV 
applies to public elementary schools throughout the 
London area, including Middlesex and parts of 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey, and that Scale III is in 
operation in most of the large provincial towns and 

1 Standard Scales of Salaries for Teachers in Public Elementary 
Schools , 1927. (H.M. Stationery Office, 3d.) 
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cities. The scales for women, certificated teachers 
(assistants) are as here shown : 

Annual 

Minimum Increment Maximum 
Scale II . £150 £9 £258 

Scale III . £162 £9 £288 

Scale IV . £180 £9 £324 

The first increment accrues after two years’ service as a 
certificated teacher. 


Superintendents of nursery schools are remunerated 
as head teachers with salaries appropriate to the grade 
in which the school is placed. This depends upon the 
number of children in average attendance at the school. 
The following table shows the minimum and maximum 
salaries of head teachers of schools with average 
attendances as indicated : 


Average Attendance 


itBi ibH 

Over 500 
(Grade VJ’ 

n 

£ £ 

£ 

£. 

£ 


163/10-273 163/10-288 

177-3 is 

190/10-342 

204-369 

2x7/10-396 

hi 

* 75 /io- 3°3 180-318 

* 

CO 

4 * 

OO 

216-378 

234-408 

252-438 

IV 

193/10-339 198-360 

216-390 

234-423 

252-456 

270-486 


Remuneration in nursery schools maintained by volun- 
tary effort depends largely on the available financial 
resources, but, in general, efforts are made to bring the 
salaries of the teaching staff in these schools into line 
with those paid in the publicly maintained schools. 

• V A school with an average attendance not exceeding 40 may, at 
the discretion of the local education authority, be placed in this special 
Grade O. ; • 

* There are at preseiit only two nursery schools in England and 
Wales with an attendance exceeding 200. 
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Through the provisions of the Teachers’ Super- 
annuation Acts certificated teachers are eligible for 
pension at the* age of 60, after having completed 30 
years’ service. They contribute towards the cost by 
means of a 5 per cent deduction from their salaries. 

Certificated teachers in recognized voluntary nursery 
schools may in certain circumstances be admitted to 
the Superannuation Scheme, but this is dependent 
upon the adoption by the governing body of v a scheme 
approved by the Board of Education. 

The prospects of employment for the qualified 
nursery school teacher are distinctly favourable. 
Although the progress of the movement has hitherto 
been slow and intermittent, it is reasonable to believe 
that its future course will be steadier and its advance 
more rapid. 1 Plans for new nursery schools are being 
put forward in increasing numbers ; the policy of 
establishing nursery classes in connection with infant 
schools is being vigorously pursued ; while the 
permeation of the infant school itself with nursery 
school ideals is becoming more apparent. Moreover, 
there is at present a definite and indeed serious shortage 
of qualified infants’ teachers and of candidates for 
training as such. When all these facts and tendencies 
are taken into consideration it will be apparent that the 
certificated nursery school teacher, who is qualified to 
deal with the whole two-to-seven age group, is not 
likely to experience difficulty in securing a post. 

1 Speaking at the opening of the Sherborne Nursery School 
30 June 1937, Mr. Kenneth Lindsay, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Board of Education, said that nursery schools were rapidly becoming 
a vital part of our educational system, and the Board were anxious to 
see them wherever conditions warranted them. 
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Opportunities for employment in schools other than 
those recognized by the Board are not numerous, 
although, with the increase in the number of private 
nursery schools and of nursery classes attached to 
preparatory schools it is likely that the demand for 
qualified teachers will grow. Posts of this kind are not 
usually so well paid or so secure as are those in grant- 
aided schools, and prospects of advancement are not 
bright. It is, of course, possible for a teacher possessing 
the necessary capital to open a school of her own or to 
join with another in such a project in a district where 
the need is apparent ; but its very nature renders such 
an undertaking precarious. The number of young 
children available in any given area is in general 
comparatively small, and in order to ensure satisfactory 
standards of efficiency together with a moderate liveli- 
hood, the fees charged w r ould have to be fixed fairly 
high. Small children soon grow up and it would 
seldom be possible to rely upon the prospects of a 
succession of little children within a sufficiently small 
area to ensure a steady attendance of a satisfactory size. 
Nevertheless, the need for nursery schools amongst 
the fee-paying classes is becoming increasingly felt, and 
in well populated residential areas of most large towns 
there is undoubted scope for the enthusiastic worker in 
this field who is willing to risk her capital with the 
prospect of only a moderate competence in return for 
her work and her outlay. 

Opportunities for work abroad are by no means 
infrequent, although here again is a sphere of activity 
which offers less in the way of remuneration and 
security than recognized service at home. To the girl 
of pioneering spirit, however, there is a vast field 
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■waiting to be tilled. The movement is as yet in the 
embryonic stage in most of the dominions and colonies, 
but in several of them there are encouraging signs of 
vigorous growth, and qualified workers are needed not 
only as teachers but for the training of others. Possi- 
bilities of temporary exchanges between teachers in 
this country and abroad may develop as the movement 
progresses. The first exchange of the kind in the 
nursery school field took place in 1935, when % London 
nursery school teacher exchanged with one from Mills 
College, California, for one year. 

To the question whether there are any opportunities 
in higher branches of the profession open to the 
exceptionally gifted and ambitious teacher, it must be 
said that, at present, there are very few within the 
actual sphere of the educational service. A few 
education authorities employ local inspectors or 
organizers of nursery and infant education, and it may 
be anticipated that, with the growth of the movement, 
a further supply of specialists of this kind will be 
required, both locally and for the Board of Education 
Inspectorate. The demand for training college 
lecturers should naturally increase in proportion to the 
growth of the tendency towards the general provision 
of facilities for nursery education. 

There is wide scope for research into every phase 
of early childhood, but financial resources are sadly 
lacking. It is interesting to note here that the Leon 
Research Fellowship was, in 1937, awarded to a nursery 
school superintendent. It is also worth noting that 
there is a growing tendency to apply psychological 
methods to the solution of many social problems such 
as juvenile delinquency, educational backwardness, and 


s 
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neurotic disorders. This is manifested in the small but 
increasing demand for trained child-guidance workers 
for service under local authorities/ in children’s 
hospitals and clinics, and in connection with juvenile 
courts. Courses of training for this work are available, 
and for the nursery school worker who desires to 
extend her sphere of service such a course would seem 
to offer possibilities, since the experience gained by 
observation and practice in a nursery school would 
constitute a valuable preparation for advanced study 
and practice. Information on this subject may be 
obtained from the Child Guidance Council, Woburn 
House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.i. 

It is highly desirable that the nursery school teacher 
should, from time to time, take advantage of opportu- 
nities to renew her enthusiasm and to keep abreast of 
new ideas and discoveries in the field of child develop- 
ment, not only through wide reading and personal 
contact with other workers in her own field, but by 
becoming acquainted with the results of recent scientific 
research into the physical and psychological growth 
of young children. Of special value in this connection 
are the full- or part-time courses offered by the 
Department of Child Development of the Institute of 
Education (University of London) ; the refresher 
courses occasionally conducted by H.M. Inspectors, 
the summer schools or lectures organized by the 
Nursery School Association, the Froebel Society, the 
Institute of Child Psychology, the Child Guidance 
Council, and the Home and School Council. The 
nursery school worker, should, however, guard against 
too exclusive a preoccupation with little children and 
with matters relating solely to her profession. To be 
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successful she must herself be healthy, cultured, and 
well balanced, and if she is to maintain her freshness 
and vitality it»is of the greatest importance that she 
should find time for healthful recreation, for the 
pursuit of interests quite outside the daily round, and 
for social intercourse within as wide a circle as possible. 

It will be obvious from what has been said that the 
personal qualities and equipment required of the 
successful nursery school teacher are of a hjgh order 
and that her qualifications, although different from, 
are in no sense inferior to, those of her colleagues in 
other departments of the teaching service. The work 
is arduous and exacting and makes constant demands 
upon the worker’s energy and vitality ; but it offers 
perhaps more of immediate and lasting recompense 
than in most professions, not only because its results 
are quickly apparent, but because of the knowledge 
that it is making a definite and constructive contri- 
bution towards the improvement of the physical, 
mental, and moral stature of the race. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


THE FUTURE 

W HAT of the future ? From this general 
survey of the needs and potentialities of 
the young child and of the influence of 
the nursery school upon his development, four things 
seem to emerge, viz. : 

(a) That the nation as a whole has not yet fully 
realized the urgency of the problem of providing 
adequately for children between babyhood and the 
beginning of school life ; 

(h) That a properly organized, adequately staffed 
nursery school, working in close and sympathetic 
co-operation with the home, demonstrably offers the 
environment best calculated to secure the optimum 
development of the whole child ; 

( c ) That the nursery school should, therefore, be 
regarded as a vital and integral part of the national 
system of education, and that its facilities be made 
available for all young children, of whatever class or 
circumstance, whose parents desire to avail themselves 
of them ; 

( d ) That the expenditure would represent a wise 
investment of public funds, since it would produce 
immediate returns on the plane of human values, and 
ultimate returns on the financial plane by substantial 
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reductions in expenditure on non-productive remedial 
services. 

There are measures on the nation’s Statute Book 
that make it possible for public authorities, in associa- 
tion with parents, to secure the provision of nearly all 
that is necessary for the welfare of the whole child 
from conception to adolescence. Some of these 
measures are compulsory, others merely permissive ; 
some have been operated efficiently and even’ enthusi- 
astically, others ignored or made the subject of half- 
hearted experiment. At best they have tended to place 
the various phases and needs of childhood into 
watertight compartments under the aegis of various 
authorities having no direct contact with each other. 
Consequently there has been overlapping or neglect 
and no real regard for the important fact that growth is 
a continuous biological process in which the whole 
• personality of the child — physical, mental, and 
emotional — is inseparably involved. Whether, and if 
so how, these piecemeal powers and duties can be 
co-ordinated in such a way as to ensure the adequate 
and continuous care of the child, in whatever place or 
circumstance he may chance to be born, has been the 
subject of much discussion. Whether the solution of 
the problem is to be found in the creation of a depart- 
ment of childhood which should act as a liaison between 
the numerous existing ministries which are charged 
with duties relating to some phase ■ of child life, or 
whether, since education begins with the first breath 
we draw, the Board of Education should be made 
responsible for every stage of life from the cradle to the 
university or the workshop has yet to be determined. 
That the need exists for something more closely knit 
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and dynamic is obvious when it is considered that, in 
spite of wide powers, there should be a break in con- 
tinuity of Service to the child that results in so great 
a loss in potentialities as have been shown to occur ; 
or that his chance of obtaining the care and training he 
needs should depend upon whether he be born within 
the area of an enlightened authority, or on the other 
side of the boundary dividing it from that of a less 
progressive body. 

• Meanwhile there are those who are using their 
existing powers with vision and are laying the founda- 
tions of a new community life in which, while the 
immediate needs of every phase of life are adequately 
served, they are related to those of preceding and 
succeeding phases v The Cambridgeshire Education 
Committee have set an example to the rest of the 
country by the provision of village colleges (three of 
which have been completed, viz. : , Sawston, opened in 
1930, Bottisham, in May 1937, and Linton in 
October of the same year), which provide for the 
educational, social, and recreational needs of adults as 
well as of children, thereby opening up the prospect of 
a new era in the life of rural areas. At Bottisham, for 
example, provision is made in one building for a 
maternity and child welfare centre and clinic, nursery, 
infant, and junior school ; while the main building, 
with its open-air class-rooms, workshops, assembly 
hall, library, canteen, lecture and common rooms, 
serves by day as a senior school for children from 
several villages, and as a centre for adult cultural and 
recreational activities in the evening. 

What Cambridgeshire is doing for rural villages, 
Nottingham is doing for an urban area by planning the 
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schools on its new housing estates as centres of cultural 
life for the whole community — bringing parents into 
such intimate Relationship with the school* that they 
regard it as their own and take a pride in its care and 
upkeep. The schools are generously planned on open- 
air lines and in the nursery section the children are 
provided with a midday meal and the usual amenities 
of a nursery school. 

Such examples show what can be done under 
existing powers even in a difficult period of transition 
in which local authorities are confronted with grave 
problems due to a falling birth-rate, shifting population 
and the necessity for overhauling and modernizing 
almost every branch of the public services. 

Whatever means may be adopted during such a 
period to satisfy the demand for nursery, facilities, it 
would seem to be established that the ultimate develop- 
ment will in general be along the lines of a combined 
nursery and infant school or the unified nursery school 
for the whole of the two-to-seven-plus age group. 
Apprehensions have been expressed by head teachers 
and other educationists that the impact of the nursery 
influence upon the infant school will have the effect of 
keeping the children in an infantile atmosphere for 
longer than necessary and that their progress in the 
junior and senior schools will thereby be retarded. 
The experience of those schools where, in fact or in 
spirit, the nursery and infants’ schools have been 
amalgamated would seem to indicate that such fears 
are groundless. On the contrary, it has been shown 
that definite educational advantages may be expected 
when the whole of what may be termed the pre- 
primary period (two-to-seven-plus) is treated as a 
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unified process in which the principle of learning try 
active experience is allowed to operate in conditions 
that, while not neglecting physical heeds, present 
ever-widening opportunities for the child to seize 
when he is ready for them. Certainly the freedom and 
spontaneity of the nursery school do not induce the 
kind of discipline that expresses itself in sitting motion- 
less at a desk, working dutifully at a ‘ subject ’ that 
has not yet claimed the child’s interest ; but there is 
evidence to show that the product of the nursery school 
is well able to concentrate his attention for long periods 
upon a serious piece of work that, because of the 
method of approach, does appear to him to be worth 
while. In alertness, in command of language and 
reasoning power, in self-reliance and the ability to 
co-operate, he is more than equal to his contemporary 
who has not enjoyed similar advantages ; all of which, 
together with the groundwork of concrete knowledge 
that the richness of his experience has given him, 
forms a sounder basis for later work than would 
premature proficiency in formal subjects. The view 
of the Board of Education is that : ‘ There seems no 
reasonable doubt that the true “nursery” approach with 
all that it implies is always an asset, never a handicap, 
to the formal achievement of ah infant school .’ 1 

It has been charged against the advocates of the 
nursery school that by concentrating their efforts on 
the provision of separate nursery schools, as opposed to 
nursery classes within the infants’ school, they have 
contributed to the slow development of nursery 
education throughout the country, particularly in those 

1 ‘ Nursery Schools and Nursery Classes *, Board of Education 
Pamphlet No. 106. (H.M. Stationery Office, is. 6d.) 
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districts where for various reasons it has been a 
question of nursery classes or nothing, it may be 
that at this juncture, when the essential' principles 
involved in the education of young children are more 
widely disseminated, and genuine attempts are being 
made to apply them, opposition to the nursery class 
has outlived its purpose. May it not be conceded, 
however, that in the early days, when few people could 
be persuaded to admit the need for any form- of extra- 
maternal care for very young children ; when the term 
‘ nursery class ’ might be. applied indiscriminately to 
any class of children under five years of age, however 
unsuitably housed, equipped and staffed ; and when 
standards that were likely to persist for generations 
were being laid down, the advocates of the separate 
nursery school, with its carefully thought out scheme 
of nurture for the whole child, were justified in their 
opposition to the admission of little children to schools 
under conditions that were known to be definitely 
harmful ? Even now, in view of the evidences of wide- 
spread malnutrition and nervous strain — to mention 
only two of the many disabilities from which young 
children suffer and which have such far-reaching effects 
upon their after life — there is very strong reason to 
urge that the most beautifully equipped and adequately 
staffed nursery class falls far short of the ideal if it 
makes no provision for the midday meal with all that it 
affords of adequate nourishment and tranquil unhurried 
routine. 

An interesting question that affects the future of the 
movement has recently been raised by a number of 
well-known advocates of the nursery school who have 
expressed the view that there is no longer need for the 
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intervention of voluntary agencies in securing the 
establishment of new nursery schools ; that, on the 
contrary, continued activity in this direction may 
hinder developments that would otherwise be under- 
taken by public authorities. In this connection it 
must never be forgotten that the voluntary movement 
has made a magnificent contribution to the cause of the 
pre-school child. It is a common characteristic of 
politicians', to walk warily in the presence of a new idea, 
and to withhold any sign of approval until some 
public-spirited person or body of persons has demon- 
strated beyond doubt that it is worthy of consideration ; 
and in all probability official recognition of the value of 
the nursery school would have come much later but 
for the pioneers who demonstrated the conditions most 
favourable to the mental and physical growth of young 
children. The demonstration has now covered a wide 
field ; the case for nursery schools has been officially 
acclaimed as ‘ proved up to the hilt ’, and local 
authorities have been officially urged to make what 
provision they deem to be necessary to meet the needs 
of their areas. Voluntary effort, however well inten- 
tioned and enthusiastic, can never cover more than a 
fraction of the whole ground ; but while it continues it 
does give a loop-hole through which reluctant local 
education authorities may escape from their responsi- 
bilities ; and it is at least arguable that, as Dr. James 
Kerr has said : 

‘ The voluntary stage is past, and voluntary associations 
should close down lest they retard municipal action by 
affording excuses for waiting .’ 1 

1 ‘ Nursery Schools ; A Universal Requirement by James Kerr, 
M.A., M.D. ( Mother and Child, October 1936.) 
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That opinion is shared by other influential educationists 
and there is evidence to support it. 

In this, as in' so many other directions, local circum- 
stances are an important factor in the problem. In 
many areas public opinion has still to be convinced ; 
and here the need for voluntary effort will most 
certainly continue to exist until it becomes obligatory 
for local education authorities to make the nursery 
school the common gateway to education. ~ 

When that time comes — and it cannot be far distant 
— the nursery school tradition, strengthening and 
strengthened by the new ideals that are invading the 
schools from other directions, will ‘ cast its penetrating 
influence and light over the whole realm of educational 
child nurture, ennobling “ work ” and vitalising and 
inspiring “ play ”.’ 1 

1 Sir George Newman : Health of the School Child , 1933. (H.M. 
Stationery Office.) 
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needs of, 192 ; nursery school 
and, 58, 64 

Family relationships, defective, 
55 


Fantasies, 62 
Fathers, help of, 150 
Fatigue, 93 

Fats, xoo, X02, ixo, xx2 
Fear, and deportment, 93 ; dis- 
charge through play, 76 ; dis- 
covering causes of, 148 
Feeders, 95 

Feeding, difficulties, 60, 149 ; 

results of improper, 100 ; 
school, 8, 33, 44 
Fee-paying class, nursery schools 
for, 256 

Fees, training course, 252 
Financial aspect, 235 et seq.; 
crisis, 1931, 14 ; restriction, 
xx 

Finger plays, 96 
Fire, open, 204 
Fish, X02, 103, 1 10-12 
Five years, first, and dangerous 
diseases, 126 ; importance of, 
31 ; table of defects, 125 
Flats, nursery schools on roofs 
of, 1 88, 199 

Floor covering, 205 ; heating, 
204 ; space, 200-2 
Floors, 205 ; cleansing of, 234 
Flour, white, 112 
Flower beds, 175, 197 
Flowers, arranging, 92, 2x6 
Folk-songs, 80 

Food, agricultural wages and, 
xo8 ; antipathy towards cer- 
tain, 1x4 ; amounts necessary, 
xoi ; and health, 99 ; and 
resistance to disease, 132 ; 
charge for, 115, 186, rp2 ; 
colour and texture of, 104 ; 
consumption of certain, 107 ; 
cooking and service of, 104 ; 
cost of, . 1 15 ; crisp, 1x3 ; 
deficiencies, 108 ; desire for, 
104 ; habits, 99 ; highly flav- 
oured, 1x4; problems, nursery 
school and, 114, 224 ; psycho- 
logical difficulties and, 38 ; 
protective, 105, ixo; soft, 
1x3 ; values, 56, 105 
Food y Health and Income , 36, roy, 
108 
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t) 

Footbaths, 203 
Forma! subjects, when to begin, 
78 ; premature efficiency in, 
264 ; teaching, 87, 227 ; work, 
'transition to* 78 
Foundling Hospital Governors 
and Play Centre, 154 
Foundling Hospital site* child 
welfare services, 188 ; nursery 
school, 188 ; play centre, 153 ( 

Freedom, and discipline, 264 ; j 
for older children, 79 ; in- 
fluence on school buildings, 
196, 197 ; in nursery school, 
68, 77 ; of movement, 93 
Fresh air, 133 ; and nutrition, 
100 

Froebel, and self-help, 69 ; Edu- 
cational. Institute, 230 ; Higher 
Certificate, 251 ; influence of, 

3 ; summer schools and lec- 
tures, 258 

Fruit, 102, 103, no, 112, 114; 
effect of cooking on, 103 ; 
expenditure on, 107 
Frustration, 61, 74 
Fry, E. Maxwell, A.R.T.B.A., 

^ i 9 b ^ 93 - 

Furnishing, cost of, 238 
Furniture, 210 et seq; for emer- 
gency nurseries, 16 ; cleaning 
of, 234 ; list of, 219 et seq.; 
posture and, 210 
Future of nursery schools, 260 
et seq . 


G 

Games, dramatic, 62, 76 ; group, 
96 ; make-believe, 92 ; sing- 
ing, 80 ; younger children, 93 
Garden, 83, 84, 91, 92 ; access 
to, 197, 200 ; fathers and, 150 ; 
supervision of, 177 
Gas Light and Coke Company, 
191 

Gateshead, Ben sham Grove 
Nursery School, 190 
Geo. Dent Nursery School, 143 
Geometrical insets, 94 


Gibson and Lemmon, M.A., 
B.Arch., A.A.R.I.B.A., 184 
Gipsy Hill Training College, 

250 ' " . 

Girl Guides, - nursery 7 school 
training, 190 

Girls, senior and secondary, 
mothercraft courses for, 187 
Glands, enlarged, 127-8, 143 ; 

Derby comparison* 135 
Goitre, and deficiency of iodine, 
102 

Goldsmith's College, 250 
Government milk subsidy, 106 
Graceful carriage, psychological 
factors and, 93 

Gramophone, for rhythmic activ- 
ities, 96, 214 ; records, 96 
Grant, loss of, 164 ; regulations, 
159 ; system, revision of, 244 
Grants, Board of Education, 159, 
160, 186, 187, 194, 235, 250 ; 
and two-year-olds, 177 ; basis 
of, 171 ; dual system of, 17 1 ; 
for students in training, 250- 
2 ; from Commissioners for 
Special Areas, 190 ; intro- 
duction of, 3 ; London County 
Council, 156 ; to day nurseries, 
49 ; to voluntary 7 nursery 
schools, 186 

Grass plots, 175 ; space for, 197 
Greenwood, Mr. Arthur, 14 
Grotesque toys, 217 
Group activities, 89 ; younger 
children and, 93 
Groups, 88 

Growth, 31, 147, 261 ; midday 
rest and, 59 ; nutrition and, 
roo, 104 
Guinea-pigs, 84 


H 

Habits, character and, 52, 91 ; 
effect of nursery schools on, 
58, 69 ; environment and, 234 ; 
health and, 51 ; meals and, 
1 14 ; nutrition and, 38 
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Habit training., 69 
Hadow Report, 163 
Hammering frames, 93, 215 
Hammers, toy, 216 
Hamilton, Ian B.'M., F.R.I.B.A., 
201 

Handbook of Suggestions for 
Teachers , 78, 202, 234 
Handkerchiefs, use of, 93 
Hand-washing, 95 
Happiness, deportment and, 93 
Hawtrey, Miss F., 19, 20, 25, 26, 
x 54 

Haydon Bridge Holiday Home, 

Head mistresses, testimony of, 
63 

Head teachers, salaries of, 254 
Health authorities, London, 140 
Health, deportment and, 93 ; 
diet and, 108 ; housing and, 
34 ; Insurance, 241 ; Minister 
of, and pre-school child, 46 ; 
nursery schools and, 53 ; nu- 
trition and, 99 ; practice of, 
234 ; services, co-ordination 
of, 140; visitors, 45, 47, 55, 
125, *40 

Health of the School Child (1922), 

57 ; (2923), 4* ; (1925), 143 ; 
{1926), 66 ; (1927), 64 ; 

(1928), 59, 66, 131 ; (1929), 
197, 200 ; (1930), 42, 57, *33 1 
(1931), 126, 127, 133 ; (1932), 
57 ; f*933)» 42, 267 ; (1935), 
55, 107, 144, 236, 241 
Heart abnormality, 127 
Heating, in rural schools, 180, 
183 ; methods of, 204 
Hebburn Nursery School, 190 
Height, comparisons of, 57, 135 ; 
diet and, 102, 104 ; gains in, 
144 ; periodical measuring, 
*39 

Helpers, 69, 166, 175, 189, 230-4 
Herrings, 103 
Hetzer, H., 72 

Hilary Haworth Nursery School, 
184, 205, 237 

Hiscock, L. R., F.R.LBJL, 20S 
Hobby horses, 215 
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Holiday fund, parents 5 contribu- 
tions, 255 

Holidays, and school attendance, 
152, 154; effects of, 1 5 1-4 ; 
infection and, , 134 ; relief 
staff during, 153 ; seaside and 
country, 154-7 

Home, and needs of child, 33, 
35; association between school 
and, 64, 146 et $eq.> 197, 249 ; 
influence of nursery school op, 
18, .52. S3. 58, 59 ; proximity 
to school, 197, 198 ; unsatis- 
factory, 66, 128, 143, 194 ; 
visits, 45, 148, 22*j? 

Home and School , 189 
Home and School Council, lec- 
ture courses, 258 
Hospital services, burden on, 
43 

Hospitals, expenditure on, 240, 
241 ; make-believe, 76 
Hot water, 170 

Hours, school, 87, 165 ; teachers 5 
working, 21, 171, 248 
Household utensils, as toys, 217 
Housekeeping, make-believe, 76, 
217 

House of Commons, 13, 14 
Houses, overcrowded and unfit, 
33, 34 

Housing Acts, 15, 33, 191 
Housing conditions and daily 
bath, 91 ; and ill-health, 34, 
36 ; and nursery schools, 19, 
66 

Housing estates, nursery facili- 
ties on, 178 ; school problems 
on, 163 ; schemes, 15, 163, 

291 

Hurtwood, Lady Allen of, 188 
Hygiene, and character, 52, 71 ; 
and school buildings, 196 ; in 
rural schools, 181 ; instruc- 
tion in, for 'senior girls, 187 ; 
nasal, 93 ; personal, 71 
Hygienic habits, and character, 
52 ; training in, 31 ; routine. 
Consultative Committee on, 
69 

Hymns, 92 
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I 

Imagination, environment and, 
3®. 

Imaginative play, 61, 7 5, 85, 92, 
216 ; educational significance 
of, 77 

Imitation, 70, 86, 149 
Impetigo, 60 

Impressionable period, 86 
Irhpressions, concrete, 78 
Incentive to effort, 89 
Income, food and, 107, 108 ; 

scales, and free meals, 178 
Independence, 70 
Independent Labour Party, and 
Margaret McMillan, 6 
Individual occupations, 89, 93, 
94 

Industrial depression, 15 ; re- 
construction, 67 ; relation- 
ships, 67 

Infant and Nursery Schools , 3, 4, 
28, 69, 78, 170, 233, 251 
Infants, examination of, 3 
Infants’ schools, admission of 
2-7 age group, 26 ; as means 
of combating child crime, 3 ; 
condition of r in rural area, 
183 ; early, 2 ; nurserv ap- 
proach to, 264 ; nursery classes, 
23 ; nursery influence on, 173, 
263 ; nursery school ideals in, 
255 ; nursifying the, 79 ; stan- 
dards of achievement in, 79 ; 
three Rs in, 4 ; transformation 
of, 26 

Infection, diet and, 104 ; detec- 
tion of, 31 ; home as source 
of, 136 ; need for early treat- 
ment, 132 ; nursery children 
and, 11 ; open air and, 66 ; 
protection against, 10 1, 132 ; 
resistance to, 133, 134 ; risk 
of, 65 ; spacing of beds and, 
200 ; susceptibility to, 44, 51, 
66 

Infectious diseases, comparisons, 
127, I3X-5 ; sequel ce of, 36, 
132 ; young children and, 54 
Inferiority, 76 


Inhibitions, effects of, 32 
Intellectual effort in play, 77 
Intelligence , The Testing of , , 98 
International relationships, 67 
Interruption, unnecessary, 89 
Insecurity, sense of, 230 
Insets, geometrical, 94 
Insomnia, 144 

Inspection, daily, 90 ; of grant- 
earning schools, 1S6 
Inspectorate, Board of Educa- 
tion, 257 

Inspectors, local, 257 
Instability, nervous, 55 
Instincts, primal, 68 
Institute of Child Psychology, 
258 ; of Education, 258 
Instruction, formal, when to 
begin, 78 

Insurance, National Health, ex- 
penditure, 241 ; services, bur- 
den on, 43 

Iodine, deficiency of, 102 
Iron, and prevention of anaemia, 
102 

Isaacs, Dr. Susan, 61, 62, 72 
Isolation rooms, 197, 200 


J 

James, C. H., F.R.L'B.A., 191 
Jaws,- exercise of, 1x3 
Jealousy, 76, 230 
Jeffrey, Lord, 2 

Jellicoe Nursery School, 12, 150, 
153, 158, 187 
Joseph, Dr., 47 

Journal of Educational Research , 
79 

Judgment, powers of, 77 
Jumping, 71, 92 ; stands, 215 
Jungle gym, 148, 215 
Junior school, decapitated, 185 ; 

tool subjects needed in, 79 
Juvenile courts, child guidance 
workers and, 258 ; delinquency 
increase of, 41 ; psychological 
methods and, 257 
Juvenile Delinquent , The, 40 
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Kensal House Nursery School, 
191, 193 * 

Kent, Burnham Scale, 253 ; milk 
consumption in, 109 ; County 
Council, Rachel McMillan 
and, 8 

Kerr, Dr. James, 226, 266 

Kettering Nursery School, 205, 
r 237 

Kindergartens, free, 5 ; for- well- 
to-do, 194 ; in U.S.A., 6 

Kitchen, 200 ; central (Leeds), 
178 ; equipment of, 219, 220 ; 
Hooting, 205 ; staff, 234 ; 
supervision of, 224 

Kittens, 84 

Knock-knee, case history, 128 


L 

Labelling personal possessions, 
70 ; toilet pegs, 203 
Labour Party, Nursery School 
to University , 20 
Ladders, rope, 215 
Language, 68, 71, 264 ; experi- 
ence and, 73, 74 ; social differ- 
ences and, 72 
Larder, 200 
Laundry, 200 

Lavatories, arrangement and 
equipment, 200, 202, 205 ; 

indoor, 170 

League of Nations and Nutri- 
tion, 37, 55, 105, 106, no 
Learning to see, 83 
Lecture courses, 258 
Lectures, for parents, 149 ; for 
senior girls, 187 ; for teachers, 
258 

Lectures, training college, 257 
Leeds, investigation into child- 
ren’s conditions, 61, 109 ; 

nursery facilities, 177-9 > Nur- 
sery School Menus, n 5 ; 
school medical officer, 61 
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Lee Royd Nursery School, 204, 
206, 207 

Leicester, Director of Education, 
63 ; Ingle Street School, x68- 
9 ; Medical Officer, 21 x ; nur- 
sery facilities, 173, 174 
Leighton, G., xo6 
Lemmon, Gibson and, M.A., 
B.Atch. } A.A.R.I.B.A., 184 
Leon Research Fellowship, 257 
Liberty of others, 71 
Library comer, 2x8 
Lilycrbft Nursery School, 167 
Lindsay, Mr. Kenneth, 255 
Linguistic ability, 72 
Linton village college, 262 
Lissa, Miss Lillian de, 226. 

List 43, 235 

Liver, 102, 103, 110-iz 
Lloyd, Miss Julia, 4, 5 
Loans to students, 251 
Local Education Authorities, 
difficulties of, 163 ; extension 
of duties, 242 ; loss of grant, 
164 ; nursery schools main- 
tained by, 28, x6o ; powers of, 
xx , 53, 159, x86 ; response to 
Circular 1444, 23 ; survey 

recommended, 19 
London, admission to schools, 
134, 265 ; Burnham Scale, 
253 ; charges for meals; 115 ; 
children under five in schools, 
166 ; co-ordination of ser- 
vices, 140 ; costs in, 238 ; 
education authority for, 140 ; 
measles epidemic, 134 ; medi- 
cal inspection, 124 ; nursery 
schools and classes, 165, 166 ; 
school entrants 5 teeth, 43 ; 
survey of school children, 37 
London County Council, educa- 
tional programme, 166 ; grant 
to Margaret McMillan House, 
156 ; grants to voluntary 
schools, 166 ; Reports of Medi- 
cal Officer, 43, 134, 152, 154, 
1 66, 202 

Lowenfeld, Dr. Margaret, 62 
Lunch, 92 

Lung defects, 127, 128 
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M 

Maintenance allowances, student 
nurses, 232 ; costs, 236-8 
Make-believe, '6 1, 76. 92, 217 
Makeshift equipment, 2 4, 25 
6 Making messes \ 89 
Maladjustment, emotional, 114 
Malnutrition, causes of, 38, eoc ; 
Derby comparison, 57, 135 ; 

6 in comfortable homes, 55 ; mid- 
day meal and, 26 5 ; Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 36 ; standards of, 
15 ; well-to-do and, 38 
Manchester nursery schools and 
classes, 173 ; helpers, 232 ; 
student nurses, 232, 233 ; 

University training course, 

251 

Manners, table, 95, 114 
Mansbridge, Dr. Albert, 6 
Margaret McMillan House, 156 ; 

Treatment Centre, 165 
Margaret McMillan , Prophet 
and Pioneer, 6 

Margarine, consumption of, 1 1 3 
Married women, employment of, 

64, 65 

Massage, 139 
Masturbation, 60 
Maternal instinct, 39 ; mortality, 
41 

Maternal Mortality , Report on, 

37. 38 

Maternity and Child Welfare 
Act, 33, 44, 47 ; ' centres, 
attendance at, 45, 46, 48 ; 
Bottisham, 262 ; parent edu- 
cation and, 125 ; services, .47, 
48, 139 

Mather, Sir William, 5 
McKechnie, Miss Alice, 167 
McKinlay, P. L., 106 
McMillan, Margaret, 6, 12, 20, 
66, 76, 84, 164, 166, 190 
McMillan , Rachel , Life of, 6, 7, 
.11 

McMillan, Rachel, 6 et seq.; 
Nursery School, 9, 143, 152, 
164, 165 ; Training College, 
165, 232, 250, 252 


Meals, afternoon, 96, 113 ; Brad- 
ford Nursery School, 171, 172 ; 
central cooking, 178 ; charges 
for, 115; cpst of, 1 14 ; con- 
veyance of, 178 ; criticism of, 
1 13 ; educational function of, 

I 99 ; fixed times for, 69, 90 ; 

1 for necessitous children, 177 ; 
influence on habits, -99, 124; 
nursery class, 177-79, 26 5 ; 

part of school routine, 195 ; 
school, and protective foods, 
no; legislation, 8 ; and social 
training, 224 ; serving, 95, 114, 
224 ; Walthamstow Nursery 
School, 118-20 ; West Ham, 

US, 121 

Measles, case histories, 128 ; 
comparative mortality, 34, 35, 
129, 134 ; ear disease and, 132 ; 
effects on children under five, 
130 ; nursery school and, 134 ; 
school holidays and, 134 ; 
whether notifiable, 133 
Meat, 1 10-12 

Medical cards, 137, 143 ; his- 
tories, typical, 126 
Medical inspection, at three years 
of age, 47 ; early, 9 ; fre- 
quency, 44, 124, 139 ; in 

nursery schools, 132 ; London 
schools, 124 ; legislation, 8 ; 
need for frequent, 44, 126 ; 
results of, 130 ; rooms, 197, 
200 ; of school entrants, 44, 
124 

Medical knowledge, advances in, 

53 ; records, 140 

Medical Research Council and 
* milk, 106 ; and teeth, 103 
Medical room, 219 ; services, 
school, 33, 125 ; supervision, 
Bradford, 172 ; continuity of, 
140 ; nursery school provides, 

54 

Medical Treatment, advice as to, 
132, 139 ; clinic at Bow, 9 ; 
lack of, 126 ; number requir- 
ing, in different areas, 13 1 ; 
parents and, 126, 128, 133 ; 
premature discontinuance, 126, 
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128 ; specialized; 139 ; typical, 1 
*43 

Mellanbv, Mrs., 103 
Mental activity, and diet, 104 ; 
age, and 3 Rs, 75, 79 ; capacity, 
61 ; deficiency institutions, 
240 ; development, 51 ; dis- 
orders, prevention of, ’40 ; 
health and play, 76 ; images 
and drawing, 81; needs of 
young children, 13, 18 ; pro- 
cesses, and nurture, 40 ; tests, 
98 ; Treatment Act, 40 
Menus, nursery school, 115-23 
Menzies, Sir Frederick, 143 
Merthyr Tydvil, rateable value, 
244 

Method, unity of, 147 
Metropolitan boroughs and health 
services, 140 

M’Gonigle, Dr. G. C. M., 37 
Michaelis Free Kindergarten, 187 
Midday rest, 59 

Middle class, nursery schools for, 
1, 194, 256 

Middlesbrough, Nursery School, 
191 ; Settlement, 191 
Middlesex, Burnham Scale, 253 
Military recruits’ physique, 9, 41 
Milk, boiled, 103 ; facilities for 
heating, 174 ; for mothers and 
infants, 45, 107 ; free or cheap, 
47 ; general consumption of, 
107 ; Government subsidy, 

106 ; inadequate supplies, 108, 
114 ; -in-schools scheme, 106 ; 
lack of, in country, 108, 109 ; 
Marketing Board, 106 ; mineral 
and vitamin content of, 102 ; 
morning, 113 ; pasteurized, 
103 ; price of, 107 ; skimmed 
and separated, 112 ; surplus, 

107 ; tinned, 107 ; value of, 
106 

Milk Consumption and the 
Growth of School Children , 
106 

Mills College, California, ex- 
change of teachers, 257 
Minerals, 100, 102, 103, no; 
foods containing, no, 113 
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Minister of Health, Circulars on 
pre-school child, 14, 46 
Ministry of Health, Nutrition 
Committee, 101, 102 
Modem life, stress of, 55, 59 
Monday indisposition, 152 
Montessorl, Dr. Maria, 70, 227, 
229 ; material, 93,218 ; schools, 
194 

Montessorl Method , The , 70, 228 
Moral processes, and nurture, *40 
Morning ring, 92 
Morphett, Mabel V., 79 
Morrison, Dr. A!e», 57, 134-6 
Mortality, comparative, 34, 35, 
129, 134; diphtheria, 129; 
high rates of, 126 ; maternal, 
"37s i. measles, 34, 35, 

129, 134 ; pneumonia, 129 ; 
whooping cough, 129 
Mother and Child , 226, 266 
Mothercraft courses, 187, 189, 
233 ; 'health services and, 125 
Mothers, 33, 38, 39, 45, 47, 59* 
90, 107, 109, 128, 147, 150, 
172, 183, 224 ; Club, 56, 59, 
150, 224 ; education of, 55, 
125, 149 ; employment of, 64, 

65,87 

Motor traffic, 59 
Movement, education and, 71 ; 
freedom of, 93 ; growth and, 
71 ; powers of, 70 ; rhyth- 
mical, 80, 96 

Movements, adjustment of, 71 
Municipalities, rateable values of, 
^43 

Muscular control, 61 , 71, 95 ; 
development, balanced, 93, 
215 ; effort, 93 
Music, 79 


N 

Nasal hygiene, 93 
National Froebel Union, Higher 
Certificate, 251 ; Council of 
Social Service, 16, 191 ; 

Council of Women, 191 ; 
Government — programme of 
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education development, 22 ; | Nursery approach to education, 
Union of Teachers, 20, 1 8i • j 264 

Nature study, 83 ; child’s interest j Nursery classes, Acton, 128; 

in, 73 , j arguments f^r, 24 ; cost of, 

Necessitous areas and block grant, j 242; Ealing, 178; early, 179, 

244 ; children, feeding of, 44 j 265 ; increasing numbers of, 

Needs of early childhood, 2, 31 ; j 30, 255 : influence of, 26 ; 

of whole child, 39 ; nutritional, I in private schools, 194; in 

ioc | rural areas, 183 ; Leeds, 177-9; 

Neglect, burden of, 41 j Leicester, 273-4; local 

Nervous disorders, 40, 55, 59, | authorities and, 23 ; Man- 

Go, 62, 144, 265 j Chester, 173, 232 ; midday 

Neuro-muscular control, 93 ■ meal in, 265 ; mothers and, 

Neurotic disorders, 62, 258 j 1S3 ; nursery schools or, 264 ; 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne, investiga- j opposition to, 25, 265 ; sta- 
tion, children under five, 34, j dent nurses in, 232 ; teachers’ 

36 labours for, 24 ; trained staff 

New entrant, gradual adjustment in, 227 ; Wiliesden, 175-7, 179 
of, 87 ; estates, family life on, Nursery, communal, 64 
15 ; ideals in education, 267 ; Nursery education, content of, 
infants 5 schools, provision for 68, 91 ; effects -of, 20, 63 ; 

young children, 34; Lanark, growth of, 257, 264 ; in elemen- 

early infants 5 school at, 2 tary schools, 26 ; influence of, 

Newman, Sir George, 9, 13, 41, 263 

42, 52, 57, 66, 130, 267 Nursery rhymes, 74, 80, 96 

Night sweats, 128 ; terrors, 61, Nursery School Association, 12, 
144 I 5> 20, 21, 27, 63, xoi, 1 13, 

Noise, effect of, 59 % H5> *67, 200, 201, 20 2, 226, 

Normal child, needs of, 3 1 , 32, 33 231, 258 

Norms of development, 98 Nursery School, and nutrition, 

North Shields Nursery School, 55 ; and resistance to infec- 

190 tion, 133 ; as adjunct to educa- 

Nose, diseases of, 54, 124, 143 tion, 19 ; as demonstration, 

Mott, George, F.R.I.B.A., 168 54 ; as preventive and remedial 

Nottingham schools as com- agency, 1, 18 ; attendances, 

munity centres, 263 236 ; basis of educational 

Notting Hill Nursery School, 63, system, 2, 54, 167, 255, 260 ; 

187 _ buildings, 196 et seq . 

Number, concrete impressions of, Nursery School Buildings and 
78 Equipment , 202 

Nurse, and child training, 91 ; Nursery school, children, corn- 
consultations with, 224 ; hos- parisons, 63, 133-6 ; defini- 

pital, 229 ; school, 140 ; visit- tion of, 52 ; educational basis 

mg, 128/132 of, 52 

Nurseries, Emergency Open-Air, Nursery School Diet , 113 
16, 17, 57, 58, 190, 191 Nursery School Education , 91 

Nursery accommodation, typical, Nursery school for psychological 
*64 research, 1 ; from two to 

Nursery and infant school, com- seven, 20 ; large, discourage- 

parisons, 63 ; training for, 251 ; ment of, 65 ; Regulations, 21 ; 

unified, 263 teachers’ prospects, 253, 255 
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Nursery schools, accommodation 
in, 160 ; age limits in, 53 
Nursery Schools and Nursery 
Classes, 22, 25 , too 
Nursery schools, as special ser- 
vice, S3 ; cost of, 23, 236, 238 ; 
cultural function of, 53 ; dis- 
tribution of, 160-3 ; educa- 
tional significance of, 18, 52, 
53 ; for well-to-do, 194 ; legis- 
lation, s i ; medical super- 
vision in, 52 ; national scheme, 
244 ; necessity for, 52, 53 ; 
number of children in, 27 ; 
objections to, 64 ; plans for 
new, 14, 23, 160, 255 ; private, 
194 ; purpose of, 18 ; sites 
for, 15 ; size and staffing, 223 ; 
training in, 52 ; value of. 28 
Nursery School to University , 20 
Nursery wings, 174, 176, 178 
Nursery Years , The, 62 
Nursifying the infants’ school, 79 
Nursing experience, teacher and, 

229 

Nurture, importance of, 42 ; 

need for continuous, 79 
Nutrition and Public Health , 37 
Nutrition, 99 ei seq.; Derby com- 
parison, 235, 136 ; diet de- 
ficiences and, 36 ; education 
and, 35 ; income and, 55 ; 
League of Nations and, 55, 
ioo, 106 ; Leeds investigation, 
109 ; Ministry of Health Com- 
mittee on, 102 ; nursery school 
and, 55 ; psychological con- 
ditions and, 100 ; sunshine 
and, 100 ; rules, Walthamstow, 
120 

Nutrition , Physiological Bases of 
— Report on, 55, no 
4 Nutrition ’ (Report of Confer- 
ence), SOI 

Nutritional needs, how met, 36, 
104 ; lack of knowledge of, 38 
Nuts, 103 

O 

Observation, powers of, 83, 218 
Occupational centres, 17 
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Occupations, individual, 89,' 93, 
94 

Old Church Road Nursery 
School, 154, 165 
4 Old Fathers’ ’ Club, 150 
4 Old Mothers’ * Club, 150 
Only child, 61, 62 
Open air, beds in, 95 ; buildings, 
197 ; curriculum, 68 ; and 
infection, 66 ; lessened fear 
of, 133 ; occupations, 93 
Oral sepsis, 128 

Organisation, nursery 7 school, 87 ; 

rural school, 185 * 

Organisers, local, 257 
Orr, Sir John Boyd, 36, 107 
Orthopaedic treatment, 143 
Otorrhoea, 127, 135, 143 
Outdoor equipment, 222 
Overalls, washing, 94 
Overcrowding, 15, 33, 34 ; 

measles and, 35 

Overcrowding Survey in England 
and Wales , 33 
Over-mothered child, 114 
Owen, Miss Grace, 5, 12, 91, 225 
Owen, Robert, 2 

' P 

Paddling pool, 92 ; on roof, 188, 
199 ; space for, 197 
Painting, 82, 93 ; concentration 
on, 89 ; materials for, 88, 
217-18 ; toys, 94 
Palliative, nursery school as, 66 
Pamphlet 106, 22, 25, 200 
Paper cutting, 93, 94, 217 
Parents, 53, 64, 72, 126, 133, 148, 
194, 223 ; and aims of school, 
248 ; and co-operative nursery 
schools, 194; club, 150, 165 ; 
education of, 125 ; initiate 
developments, 183 ; inter- 
viewing, 224 ; meetings, 249, 
212 ; pooling of experience, 
64, 149 ; responsibility of, 64. 
146, 150 ; secondary and 

nursery school, 189 ; testimony 
of, 56-58 ; visits to school, 
148 ; waiting-room for, 200 
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Parent- teacher co-operation, 68, 
139, H7> 149, 165, 298, 249 
Parks and open spaces, 35 
Pastry-making, 94 
Paths, asphalt," 175 
Pavilions, open, 197 
Payment by results, 3 
Peace, war and, 67 
Penny rate, produce of, 243-4 
Pensions, day nursery staff, 49 ; 

f teachers’, 255 
Perambulators, toy, 215 
Perception, 68, Si, 82, 83 
Percussion hand, 80 
Personal hygiene, 71 ; posses- 
sions, respect for, 70 
Personality, balanced, making of, I 

6 ? i 

Pestolozzi-Froebcl Haus, 5 
Pets, 54, 92 ; accommodation 
for, 197 ; responsibility for 
care of, 84 

Phosphorus and teeth, 102, 103 
Physical deterioration, Report 
on, 9 

Physiological Bases of Nutrition , 
Report on y 55, no 
Physique, evenly developed, 93 ; 

.inferior, .40 
Piano, 96, 214 
Picture books, 218 
Pictures, 82, 96, 214 
Pigeons, 84 
Pilgrim Trust, 16 
Pioneers, influence of, 247 
Plant life, 68, 83, 84 
Plasticene, 93, 216 
Play, co-operative, 88 ; educa- 
tional value of, 77 ; free, 60 ; 
functions of, 76 ; house, 94, 
217 ; imaginative, 61, 75, 85, 
216 ; lack of ability to, 62 ; 
material, 210 ; material, edu- 
cative purpose of, 2x4 ; mental 
and physical exertion through, 
77 ; problems solved through, 
61 ; sand and water, 88, 92 ; 
spontaneous, 77 ; work and, 

56. % 

Play in Childhood , 62 
Pneumonia, 128-30 


Population, children under live, 
160, 243 ; decrease in, 163 ; 
shifting, 163, 263 
Post certificate courses, 251 
J Posture, 93, 210, 21 1 
: Potatoes, no 

i Poverty, malnutrition and, 38 ; 

; nursery school and, 66, 234 
I Powers, children’s, 148 ; of local 
j education authorities, 53, 159, 

| 261, 262 

i Pram sheds, 206 
I Prayers, 92 

Preparatory schools, teachers in, 
256 _ 

Pre-primary period, unification 
of, 263 

Pre-school child, Circular 1550 
on, 46 ; dietary troubles of, 

1 14 ; joint circular on (6929), 
14 ; lack of provision for, 30 ; 
local authorities and, 46 ; 
medical supervision of, 54, 
125 ; physical and mental 
health of, 13 ; voluntary 
agencies and, 266 , welfare 
services and, 45 

Pre-School Child , Mental Tests 
for , 98 

Pre-school years, decisive, 40 ; 

volume of disease in, 125 
Press, the, and nursery schools, 
27 

4 Pretend children/ 76 
Preventable defects, 124 
Preventive measures, 38, 61, 124, 
229 

Priestley House, 201 
Primal instincts, 68 
Princeville Nursery School, 21 , 
79, 167, 218 

Prisons, expenditure on, 241 
Prisons , Report of Commissioners 
of, 240-1 

Private nursery schools, 194, 251, 
25b 

Privation, mental and spiritual, 40 
Probationers, 231-4 ; secondary 
school girls as, 190 
Problems, child's, 71-7 ; of local 
authorities, 163 
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Programme, day’s, 90 
Proteins, 100-10 
Psychological and physical, inter- 
relation of, 93 ; ^conditions and 
nutrition, 38, 100 ; difficulties, 
38, 59, 60 ; knowledge, ad- 
vances in, 53 ; methods and 
social problems, 257 ; needs 
of young children, 2, 32 ; 

problems and world relations, 
67 

Psychological Aspect of Child 
Development , The, 72 
Psychology of Early Childhood , 72, 
82, 88 

Psychologists, testimony of, 56 
Public, education of, 55 
Public services, and pre-school 
child, 33 ; burden on, 43, 241 
Public Social Services , 1936, 241 
Pulling, 71 
Pushing, 71 

Q 

Questions, children’s, 73, 74, 75 


R 

Rabbits, 84 
Rabbit hutches, 175 
Rachel McMillan Nursery 
School, 9, 143, 152, 164, 165 ; 
Training College, 156, 165, 
232, 250, 252 
Radiators, 204-5 
Radio, bedtime and, 60 
Ragged School, adaptation of, 179 
Railways, constructing, 94 
Rateable values, disparities in, 
243 

Rates, local — -and nursery schools, 
235 , 243 

Reading, Borough of, delects in 
school entrants, 46 ; maternity 
and child welfare services, 46 
Reading, in infants school, 4 ; 

when to begin, 79 
Reasoning, powers of, 77, 21S 
Reconstruction, social and in- 1 
dus trial, 67 j 
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Records, children’s own, 79 ; 
family, 139 ; form and fre- 
quency of, 97 ; gramophone, 
96 ; keeping of, 231 ; medical, 
137-9 ; transfer of, 140 
Recruiting, Annual Report on 

(1902), 9 

Recruits, military, inferior phy- 
sique, 9, 41 

Recuperative powers, 66, 132 
Refresher courses, 258 • 

Registers, number of children 
on, 27 

Regulations for nursery schools, 
11, 225 

Reindorf, B., 72 

Relation of Nutrition to ' Health , 
i °5 

Relationships, industrial and in- 
ternational, 67 ; social, 76 
Religion, 85 

Reorganisation in rural areas, 
180 ; of schools, 23, 163 
Repose, activity and, 89 
Repressions, effects of, 32 
Research, American — and three 
Rs, 78 

Research, keeping abreast of, 
258 ; nutritional, 100 ; scope 
for, 257 

Residential areas, measles and 
rubella in, 35 

Resistance to disease, 103 ; to 
infection, 133, 134 
Resistive pow r ers, food and, 132 
Respiratory diseases, 55, 132 
Responsibility, parental, 64, 146 
Rest, and resistance to disease, 
1 33 ; insufficient, 224 ; mid- 
day, 59, 90 ; need of, 95 
Rest hour, teacher and, 225 
Retardation, Leeds investigation, 
61 

Returns, making of, 224 
Rheumatism,’ 127, 128 
Rhondda, two to seven nursery 
school, 173 

Rhymes, nursery, 74, 80, 96 
Rhythm, 80 

i Rhythmical activities, 80, 96 ; 

! gramophone for, 214 
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Rickets, 126-8,143 ; Derby com- 
parison, 135.; diet and, 104 ; 
in London school children, 37 ; 
in school entrants, 124 ; nur- 
sery school and, 133 ; remedial j 
exercises for, 139 ; young j 
.children and, 54 j 

Rivals, other children as, 88 I 
Rocking-horses, 215 ! 

Roman Catholic nursery schools, j 
^166 

Rommany Nursery School, 188 
Ronald Tree Nursery School, 
209, 237 * 

Roof, garden, 199 ; nursery 
school on, 188, 199 ; pool, j 
199 ; sound-proof, 199 j 

Rooks Hill Holiday Home, 156 
Routine, hygienic, 69 ; nursery 
school, typical, 87 
Rubella, mortality rate, 34 
Running, 71, 92 
Rural areas, new era in, 262 
Rural Education , 181 
Rural schools, 279-85 ; workers, 
and cost of food, 108 


S 

St. Christopher's Nursery School, 
188, 199 

St. Leonard’s Nursery School, 
*53 

St. Pancras House Improvement 
Society, 188, 199, 201 
Salaries for Teachers in Public 
Elementary Schools , Standard 
Scales for, 253 

Salaries, teachers’, 253, 254 ; as 
proportion of cost, 238 
Salford, first Kindergarten, 5 ; 

Nursery School, 186, 187, 237 
Salt, iodised, 102 
Sanatoria, cost of, 240-1 
Sand and water play, 88, 92 
Sanderson, H., Assoc.M.Inst. 
C.E., 207 

Sand-pits, 188, 197, 199, 216, 234 
Sanitary bins, 213 ; conscience, 
231 ; offices, 170 


Sanitation in rural schools, iSo, 
183 

Save the Children Fund, 16 
Sawston village college, 262 
School buildings, Ten- Year Plan 
and, 26 

School entrants, comparisons of, 
47, 48, 134-6 ; defects in, 42, 
43,46,47 ; heights and weights 
of, 57 ; medical inspection of, 
124, 130; teeth, 37, 42, 43; 
feeding, 8, 33 ; ^ hours, 87 ; 
junior, tool subjects needed 
in, 79 ; Medical Service, 8, 33, 
41-4, 124-5, * 3 L *40, 196; 
population, decline in, 23, 
163 

Schools, nineteenth century, 196 
Scissors, for paper cutting, 217 
Scribbling, 93 
4 Scrunch,’ 113 
Scurvy, 103 
Sea fish in diet, 103 
Seaside holidays, 154 
Seasons, effect of, 83 
Secondary school girls and nur- 
sery schools, 189, 232 
Self-absorption, 69 
Self and society, 32 
Self-centred child, 1x4 
Self-discipline, 227 
Self-education, 32, 70, 227 
Self-expression, 70 
Self-help, 70, 91 
Self-mastery, 90 
Self-reliance, 32, 37, 71, 264 
Selly Oak Nursery School, 5, 62 
Senior school girls as helpers, 232 
Sense training apparatus, 93 
Separated milk, 1x2 
Seven-plus, nursery schools up 
to, 21, 170-3 
Sewing, 94, 217 
Sharing, 76 

Sherborne Nursery School, 199, 
201 

Shops, make-believe, 77, 94 
Shower-baths, 203 
Shropshire, dental dl§ea.§e» 43 
Singing games, 8q 
Site values, 237 
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Sites for nursery schools, 15, 16, 
179, 1 85, 189, 197-9 
Size, concrete impressions of, 78 ; 

of schools, 66 ^ 

Skill, acquisition of, 90 ; bodily, 
61 ; of hand, 94 
Skimmed milk, 112 
Skin defects, 143 ; and diet, 103 
Skipping, 71 

Sleep, and nutrition, 38, 100 ; 
forming habit of, 95, 225 ; in 
nursery school, 54, 69, 95, 175, 
200 ; lack of, 55 

Slum child, and nursery school, 
66 ; clearance, 15 ; and school 
problems, 163 
Small school, cost of, 65 
Smoke in relation to diet, 104 
Social, differences and language, 
72 ; and perception, 82 ; re- 
lationships, young child and, 
61, 62, 76; Service, National 
Council of, 1 91 ; settlement 
and nursery school, 173 ; 
workers, testimony of, 56 
Society of Friends, Bristol, 187 
Soft food, 1 13 
Songs, folk, 80 
Space, floor, 200-2 
Spatial relationships, impressions 
of ,7 1, 78 

Special areas, grants for nursery 
schools in, 190 ; schools, ex- 
penditure on, 241 ; services, 
expenditure on, 235 
Speech defect, 144 
Spence, Dr. J. C., 36 
Spencer, Dr. F. H. s 26 
Spills, mopping up after, 95 
Spinach, 102 

Spiritual life, development of, 84 ; 
privation, 40 

Spontaneity, 80 ; for older 
children, 79 

Spontaneous expression, through 
drawing, 81 ; play, 77 
Squint, 127 

Staff, cleaning and kitchen, 234 ; 
in day nurseries, 49 ; Leicester 
Nursery Classes, 174 ; need 
for specialized training, 230 ; 
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nursery school, 223 et seq. ; 
rooms, 297, 200, 219 ; Willes- 
den Nursery Classes, 277 
Stalling, Board of Education and, 
223 ; cost of, 23*8 
Staffordshire Medical Officer, on 
dental disease and diet, 43 ^ . 

Stamina, increased, nursery 
school and, 134 

Stanley, The Rt. Hon. Oliver, 
M.P., 185 

State* of Public Health, 1935, 46 
Stepney, Old Church Road 
Nursery School, 165 
Stem, W., 72, 82, 88 
Stockton-on-Tees, Annual Re- 
•port of 37 

. Storage accommodation, 200 
Stories, 74 

Story-books, 218 ; -telling, 96 
Strabismus, 144 
Strachey, Mrs. Oliver, 26 
Strain, nervous, 59 
Street as playground, 35 ; dangers 
of, 59 

Stress of modern life, 55 
Student nurses, 231, 234 
Students as helpers, 232 ; grants 
for, 250 ; loans to, 251 
Subnormal Mind , The , 40 
Subsidies, milk, 107 
Suffolk, milk consumption in, 
109 

Sugar, excess of, 114 
Suggestion, 86 
Suggestibility, 70 
Suggestions for Teachers , Hand - 
book of, 202 

Summer menus, 128, 121 ; 

schools, for teachers, 258 
Sunbaths, 143 

Sunderland Nursery School, 190 
Sunlight treatment, 158 
Sunshine and nutrition, 100 ; 

and rickets, 104 
Superannuation, Teachers’, 255 
Superintendent, and ailments, 
132 ; and equipment, 219 ; 
duties of, 224 ; home visits of, 
148 ; methods of, 87 ; quali- 
ties necessary in, 223, 253 ; 
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responsibility for group, 225 : 
salary of, 254 
Surgical treatment, 143 
Survey of local needs, ?-z ; of 
London school children, 37 
Susceptibility to disease, 44. 51, 
- 57. . 

Suspicion of other children, 88 
Sweats, night, 128 
Sweeping, 217 
Swimm ing-pool ,*156 
Symbol, for labelling, 70 
Symptoms, interpretation of, 229; 
unregarded, 148 

nr* 

x 

Table, laying, 93 ; manners, 95, 
1 14 ; napkins, 95 ; ware, 213 
Tables, 212 
Tantrums, 6r, 148 
Tapper, Michael, 

191, 293 

Taps, water, 202 

Taxes, and cost of nursery 
schools, 243 

Tea, consumption of, 1x3* 
Tea-time, 96 

Teachers, demand for, 246 ; 
exchanges abroad, 257 ; hours 
of, 171 ; in emergency nur- 
series, 17 ; methods of, 91, 
97 ; nursery class, 24, 174 ; 
nursery school, number of, 27 ; 
personal qualities and training, 
227, 247, 249 ; post certificate 
courses for, 251 ; prospects, 
255 ; redundant, 23 testi- 
mony of, 56, 63, 64 ; trained, 
necessity for, 227 ; uncertifi- 
cated, prospects of, 252 
Teddy bears, 227 
Teeth, carious, 37, 43, 124, 

127-8 ; cleaning, 70, 95 ; 

Derby comparison, 235 ; diet 
and, 37, 43, 103, 104; con- 
dition of children's, 37, 42* 43 
Temperature chart, a rural school, 
181, 182 

Tenants' club, 192 
Ten-Year Plan, 26, 242 


| Testimony of headmistresses, 63 
I Testing of Intelligence , The, 98 
| Tests, language, 72 ; of develop- 
; rnent, 98 
I Texture of fooQ, 204 
; Thought, 68 ; sound patterns of, 
[ So 

f Three Rs, 78, 226-7 
■ Throat, defects of, 54, 124, 127, 

j *35 

; Timber buildings, 203-6 
| Times , The , 25, 16 
j Time-table, 87 

’ Toddlers, medical examination 
j of, 46 ; clinics, 46, 140 
| Toilet, 70, 90 ; pegs, 20 3 ; re~ 

I quisites, 213 ; spacing of, 136 ; 
use of, 70 

Tonsils, enlarged, 127, 135, 143 
Tool subjects, mastery of, 79 
Tools, gardening, 2x6 ; toys as, 

1 Tooth-brush, child’s use of, 52, 

I ?° s 

' Tooth-brushes, disinfection of, 

I 232 ; fitment for, 203 ; re- 
j newal of, 213 

i Tottenham, Vale Road Nursery 
School, 205-6, 208 , 237 
Towels, individual, 203 
Toy cupboards, 200, 2x8 
Toys, 2x4 et seq. ; absence of, 82 ; 
fathers and repair of, 150 ; 
mechanical, 2x5 ; mending and 
painting, 94 ; putting away, 
95, 96 ; to be avoided, 2x5, 
2x7 

Traffic accidents, 35 ; dangers 
and. holidays, 153 ; strain due 
to, 59 

Training colleges, 249-50 
Training, cost of, 250 
Trains, toy, 2x5 
Transfer cards, 140-2 
Transition to formal work, 78 
Travelling, strain of, 197, 198 
Treatment, artificial light, 126 ; 
continuity of, 140 ; inter- 
rupted, 126-8 ; lack of, 126-8 ; 
medical, 124 et seq . ; need for 
early, x 32 ; numbers requiring, 



i3®7v resuits °?> 143-4 ; 
typical examples, 143 
Trevelyan, Sir Charles, 14 
Tricycles, 215 

Tuberculosis, and sfthool entrants, 
124 ; resistance to, '133 
Two, child of, characteristics, 68 ; 
in Wiilesden nursery classes , 

177 

Two-to-seven age group and 
nursery school, 79, 263 ; in 
village schools, 185 
Tyneside, Margaret McMillan 
and, 190 ; nursery school 
movement on, 13, 156, 190 ■ 


U 

Uncleanliness, 130, 135 
Under-five, children, and three 
H,s, 226 ; effects of certain 
diseases on, 130 ; in elemen- 
tary schools, 28, 159, 160 
Under-nourishment and deport- 
ment, 93 

Unemployed Occupational Cen- 
tres, 16 

Unemployment, 15, 59 
Uneven development, 61 
Unhappiness and deportment, 93 
Unification — of infant and nur- 
t sery school, 173, 264 
United States of America, kin- 
dergarten movement in, 6 ; 
nursery school in, 1 
University "Women, Federation 
of and Tyneside, 190 
Unselfishness, training in, 67 
Urban sites, 179 
Urwin, 8. £., A.R.I.B.A., 184 


V 

Vegetables, effect of cooking on, 
103 ; expenditure on, 107 ; 
insufficient, 1x4 

Ventilation, in rural schools. 180, 
183 

Verbalism, 6x 
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Village school conditions and 
reorganisation, 180-3 
\ iilage, nursery accommodation 
in, x$o, 185 
Visits, exchange, 13 c 
Vitamins, 100 et sea ■ effect of 
cooking on, x 03 /foods Ion 
taining, i ro ; j n skinxmifi 
milk, 1 12-13* 

Vocabulary, 72, 73, l57 
\ oluntary nursery school move- 
ment, 14, 2 47, 266-7 

Voluntary nursery schools, 186 
€t seq.; grants to^ 159, 235 ; 
recognised, 160; salaries in, 
254 ; sites for, 189 • staffing, 
226 ; teachers 5 pensions, 255 
Voluntary workers, 226 
Vomiting, emotional difficulties 
and, 60 


W 

Wages, agricultural and cost of 
food, 108 
Wagons, 94, 2x5 

Waiting-room, 200 ; furniture 
for, 220 

Waiting list, Middlesbrough, 19! 
Wales, nursery schools j n? *53 
Walking, toys to aid, zi$ 
Walthamstow", comparative inci- 
dence of disease, 133 ; Low 
Hall Lane Nursery School, 
I 2 > 3 ) * 53 > 2 37 t nursery school 
menu, 1x8; nutrition rules 
120 

War, and Peace, 67 ; McMillan’s 
work during, 10 
Warner, Dr. Allan, 2x1, 2x2 
Warrington, school entrants, com- 
parison of, 47> 48 ; Maternity 
and Child Welfare Scheme 47 * 
School Medical Officer’s ? Re- 
port, 47 

Warwickshire, Bishops Itching- 
ton infants 5 school, *83 
Washbourne, Carleton, 79 
Washing before meals, 52 
Washing day, make-believe, 77 ; 
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dolls’ clothes, 94 ; play equip- 
ment for, 3x7 
Water closets, 200-3 
Water play, 38, 92 ; material for, 
2x6 

Water supply, in rural areas, 183 
V^ater taps, 202 ; manipulation 
'%£, 70 

Weather, effect on attendance, 
198 

Week-ends, effect on children, 
2SI-3 

Weighing, periodical, 139 
Weight, children’s, 57 ; com- 
parisons of, 135 ; and diet, iox, 
104 ; gains in, 60, 144 ; loss 
of, 60, 153 : concrete impres- j 
sions of, 78 

Welfare Centres, 45, 47, 48, 125, 
139, 140, x8S, 262 ; attend- 
ances at, 45-48 

West Ham, Edith Kerrison Nur- 
sery School, 143 ; Medical 
Officer’s Report, 244 ; nursery 
school menus, 113, 221-3 ; 

results of treatment, 144 ; 
school meals, 1 15 
Westminster Health Society, 125 
Wheelbarrows, 215 
White flour, x 12 
Wholemeal bread, 102 
Whooping-cough, 128-32 


Wilderspin, Samuel, 3 
Willesden, nursery developments, 

i75"9 

Windows, french, 200 
Winter menu, Wvalthams tow, 1 18; 

West Ham, 12 1 
Wintringham, Mrs,, 13, 26 
Wirral County School, 189 
Women Inspectors, Report of, on 
admission of infants to school, 4 
Women, National Council of, 191 
Women’s Institutes, and milk 
consumption, 109 
Wooden blocks, 216 
Woolwich, early kindergarten at ,5 
Worcestershire, Medical Officer 
» for, 55 

I Words, choice of, 73 
Wornum, Grey, 191, 

193 

Wragge, Miss Adelaide, 5 
Wrotham, Margaret McMillan 
House, 156 

Wykebeck School, nursery block, 

178 

Y 

Year Book of Education , 1935, 98 
Yeast, Vitamin B in, 203 
Ynyscynon Nursery School, 21 
York, Archbishop of, 15 




